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p xlIKSR INCH-'. IKW Illluks llV 
Ritlterr LnnrtfH-- will of I item 
, crtiKislinkj, like their .mteietleiil 
uteftooik. of umliymed son tirl.s- 
ly The Dolphin contains entirely 
A material. It i< deditaieil to 
, -nil's new ciiiimm t Caroline, ami 
Mh ivirli rite life they are now 
fading tune I her. I\>r Lizzie untl 

unit deal* exclusively with the 
a Lowell has left hehinU : it isn- 
Hi and reworks those poems con- 
mlng lii< ex-wife and duuglitcr 
Ich were earlier sea ne rod through 
eehonk- The central and bulkiest 
lum.tof the ciincni three. History, 
an extensive reworking and 
iroiigligoing reoi tiering of all the 
ituiiiini? poems in Notebook, with 
|hty extra ones ntixod in. 

When we consider that Notebook 
icitlud two earlier versions before 
iiig published in Britain, it is dear 
it there is a great deal going on. 
men* hustle were creain ity, then 
\t Lawell would bo the most crea- 
a • thing In inodein poetry. D.ui ti- 
lths critic *» lent (iled to hand the 
ile prehlera directly lu the sclm- 
aril get the wrick of collating 
u liefnre any jiulgmenl.s m e ha/* 
«i UiifurUmatoly jiidginelil will 
wait— not least because these 
<nt works offer an invitation to 
jthrdiii* to start up u whole new 
iich of lt» industry, an invitation 
ill will ha all too eagerly accepted 
fltlcistn neglects to mark out the 
*f. and reasonably discreet, 
uf the job. Lowell is a giant, bill 
(ttrimeter ix still viiiblo: there 
} deed to think that he Hits the 

.» far as It had one, Note- 
iritruuiire was rhnp.sudic — ao 
which. In its technical 
.•4e jssneiate with the llom- 
poet stumbled In 
■its n crisis and collapw, digres- 
^ «MkI occur in any direction, 
*4i*eiices -of 1 the pro life rating 
1'. ‘Van- round any thome. 
iiciiueiices constituted , rhu'p* 
.and it was easy to sense chat 
were intent on form* 
;^lv« into mi epic. At chat 
!jp Lowell epic resembled 
th'Vuni Songs: U$ 
Sr - *?!*» hut there was 
-rT of progress inUiating 
c.S , s ’ inplB *»rsr foi* which 
^ ei Ve as complications. 

‘hem. 

«nu,,ian h wtury wa4 therfii QnJ 

.laUrf:»"?“ ! ,lfitor y wax there 

''KmL 4 ! jumped 

the place, . ... 

» simplified 

mAliSJ. 'hthujiaueously 
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'Hae language off rdigion 
A piicni liy I>. M. I'laoiiiui 
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hclfeir^ - L ■ IwM'Me or 
figure.’. Cm 

• iftfihel-ik-i i n,,Sunt t0 remi, id 

*w22^^ ,re t9 * Vu * 

ul A weU in* 
h'i »Tii tjJi p V/ V ' 1 “■‘"k ’ w * ,ic * 1, 

. . Vftws outi Ki ff Jt ’ 1 wasting toit 

u^ , 1 ^ it3 0wn pro- 

^ditig 5onu >ee, 
-^n±, ; ^ that ajthoJJ, 

tl,a change!, 

” ure -'U l s S >n Lite e r. J(U l, 

- , xhyi poluf'cha* Vy_ 


temporarily ceu te thinking if in.irhl.| 
and xtarCLhinkind about, xiy, lion tiL 
jtigs.^ Notebook vtdH- k tiiiidimi scat- . 
Wring of thaiii In fflatory s Wuigiiut 
has bden moved below, ifntl suddenly 
everyth iiig ha* been shaken into a 
i aluciliiig linear shai»e " v ; 

Ai rearranged and airgmontej in 
.History- rhe/ ioiiiiab ’bsiin at tha 
dawn . of creation 40 J I pn ; t hro'np- 
■ logically all tne way to recetu eyartts 
i Irt.tliO. lif < of the poet We have often 
thought, with Lowell, that hlstbry 
was (idinq iHcnip.jrated into tha .self. 
Hero iti. the thing pruved, and tha 
protensimi would be insupportable tf 
it wore fl*H curried out with .such, 
resmirt'a, v .Tlte iufocniatitm wliich 
.Lowell cutninaiids about all cultures 
In all igjii found. 4 ragged outlet in 
: Notebook Deployed .ilnug a'.siinplu 
- littL' of r.imj, it gains in miE»re.Vuvy- 
liusa— tf.V.O * j'iS' oilOUlih tfi'o!)sf;T |hp> 

• re^li/vitriM tbit h. is • Irfiw-.dlV fK'a-; 

peiniti f.ii’ rojvl iw;. Itv, ■i'..o . jiroh-.'' 
Tetris -into ■ MfUiin*’ 1 ! i» ail wft'udf 
lUidkas' Kim ,:ii» uogi'n'si a tiipo 
. 1 travuiler.-' History hi the it ;■«.■/ jf| :ln, 
world etude imalUglfile io]tertjs;M 
one in ah'* psychtil^;’/ : k is-.-U 
uamutic . • vr-itlc - by , d-jfmttipn 1 

Nobody T-icas'jnable.wuiilJ iva: think 
of ■ Stirling it, mud tha Tawneiit 
Xoneli h?gi.js tj bureau siin-pile is cite 
mumenf lto »/iU ftf*ip. ' Tluht* hi nn 
good {. jj.ai f * assume, hov/ever, tbit 

. L.vjvo! | in •/ I ■'•Miser tb i uks i t p i.w»Wc 


ROftMT Lower, L I 
.The Djlphin '• 

7S|»p. tl..7S. . 

Fiir t.inie anii Harriet .. 

48pp; £i.4o: . ; v ; 

Histwy ’• ' 1 ■' •, ' 

207pp. C2'.9!l. . 

Falter and Kiber. 

in’ ha veasohaljltf. about history. 
Stepbed pedal u:t . said It iNtnry . was ii 
uiglumurd from which he wri.s trying . 
tri svv'aku Ruhiug the stakes, LowfilC, 
seviiis ft? believe' tlldt-hi, story la same- 
tliitUt you cannot appreciate without, 
luiiing ytiur .-.i^iiiiry. . This' Ijgli^f 
releases him inco ieaJrna of artistic 
eft .*cp . ■whpro reasnh would find it 
liar'l 1 to «<i .That ttar *lamo I belief 
■u’-mSlt I bring Inhifii tiott , u .. >vall ax 
.fijlea;ie; is o' ieparote.-i+sua. , ■ : .■ • 

. Broadly,^ 'History's pi ogressinri lx 
firsr- of :jU fr-mt Genesis ibioi^h tha, 
Italy 1 Land.: to. tko' ’WedUt-rniArJit-, 

dildviit ISrei-i* Jit.] (loiii.:;wi£fi diwr- . 

■iiaftti : lu : at riia 1 - appnSpi s ite . 

mijmeiifs.;: • Media /a I Europe iheii 
gives V/jy fo'eh* ReilaiViahce ?)h 1 the * 

HnllglbeiirK-nt, titipiog over, into Urt? 
French' Revolution. . Tfipntgh "Hin 
poiPphiilTes iif the uinefeentb ce«- 
f.nry, strict sapience 


. id manfully tldhurcd to, whet her in 
ipaintings letters, music. ur into und 
pn.st-belhini Amur inn politics. 

' French syntboliKca sets the .i-jeiui for 
the, twentieth century arts, whtlo the 
First -World War sets the ton, e Tor t lie 
'modern politics'of crlsin and dntilhi* 

■ lalioh. T»ia.. Rtlssiiin- rdvolijiiuir 

■ throws forward dijd.ilyi •.slificioivi 
which Uter tut wULsplic tjii Neiir'Yo^ 
intelligent aia. tills time LowelFa 

| family liiptbi-y Is active in j|] depart- 
;ments, and- soon the. poet- himself 
a reives on stage. Eve ry thing that has 
happened since the diwn uf human- 
ity has tended, to souqd ' liko, 'ttd'rne- 
, - tiling happen iug to Lowe It. T'tuta 
’. hare on this per vjpal tone beciim^a 
1 intentfl And fliosentirined—uspijciilly 
If they .ar? arii-iCs.— ure niiiijily people 
the p\ieC- knows. . By" uuw. ,li;iqqes- 
^.jtottUbly, hte is at the centre uf events.; 
But tlie hook IipH ulroudv ciiiivincetl 
us that all. e vet its; eveu.thj vi.st pro > 
tinttlbn of th jm tliut happened Itefnre 
he arrived lit the world, n'i' -it ‘the ■ 
centre of- him. ■ '• ■ 

' fb'i-M'y -is a Totig- Liaui ! -^hr.uuglf. 
[jlj . things ■A-iiL...'pVae;uih<9tttly, . 
riant-M: fleieui Aclitile.s. v'i.vi-tndrh, 

! - Ore:, to: i. C iy tern irstr i , Alexander, 

. Han nil » j I; : II uiai-j, Javenat, Date**/, 

■ Villon. 'Ahit'.- ' B iteirn, Ci:>.nicl* 4 
C It :ir I e.-i . V \t f* »v/ e/ . Mar y- S 1 : r tdi r. 
Reiitbi iU'it T iVliU-iu, Pep- 4 , B-isbrjp 
Berkeley, ‘ R 'lliasptene. • Siiitt Jnat^ 
fiupiiltrm, .. Beethoven, iWethe, 


I. cpp.tr di, tii:hul»Ml, Hoi tie, Tliorcau, 
Henry Adams, George Eliot, .Hugo, 
Baiidolaiie, RimbmiJ, MallarmA, 
Lfnly Cynihia Asquith, Rilke, Gemgn 
Grosz, Hardy, AI Cupntiu, Funl 
Madox Ford. Allen ’Jato, Randall 
Jarrell, John Crowe Ransom, F. O. 
Mmihei.shon, Ruoilikc, Delmoro 
Schwartz, T. S. Klior, VVyndhuni 
Lewis, MacNeice, William Carlos 
Williams, Rnhert Frost, Stalin, Ilai pu 
Marx, Cite Guevara, Norman Mallet, 
Dwight Macdonald, Adrienne Rich, 
Mary McCurlliy, ihigrnu McCarthy, 
Eltzuheili Schwar/knpL Mart In 
Luther King, Robert Kennedy, Dp 
Gaulle, Levi -Strauss, U. P. Blackmor, 
Stun ley Ktiuit z, Eliza bet it BlsIroA, 

I. A. Richards, Joint Herrym-.i.5 J , 
Robe it Lowell und many moro : & 
cast of ilttmsaiuls. The rtinga ihoy • 
cover, Hud the parlinent jnfurmatinn 
1 , 1 1 well in uble to adduce when 
lieuLitig each one— these things 
me liltle short of astonishing. . 
But they were ah early startling in > 
Notebook. WI 1 . 1 t makes these quali- 
ties doubly impressive now la mo 
new effect of faces succeeding faces 
in .duo order. -Leaving, of course, Q 
thousand Raps— gaps which the pqet 
scents understandably keen to dot 
about filling. 

Liv.7ie and I fur riot’s relributivo 
presence in Notebook has been ellml- 
nateti from History and given a hook 
of its own. The Dolphin likewise 
enshrines a portion of Lowell'^ ex- 
perience which is plainly not going 
. cp be ullowed to overbalance, the 
future uf History. It is possible t’6 
suggesi, given the dispersal of £qcl 
represented by these three volume^ 
that I.nweH'y *• cmifessinnul ” poetry 
i* no longer his main tlung v Th& 
[listen y book now. embodies his chief 
effort, And in relutluu to this effort 
the ordinal y.- people inhabiting hl8 
life don't make the weight. HlsgoAf 
Is full, of ptiblic names, rerher'tluth 
private ones: public uumes united 
not so much by prestige as ip ttiejf 
‘ undoubted puissance . in s)iaping ; 
exemplifying nV glorifying luqWfa ... 
Tnntiieitls. fn Hist /fry Lowell, alone, 
joins the great. ” 

And the nundiei of the great grnwe -■ 
all the titao. Instructive,, fa' this co- 
spec t, to take J close look sit the His- 
tory poem called ‘VCleopitra To^i- 
IttsiV, tiiic af a short sequence af 
poem:; concern iftg her. Whura have 
Vre seen it bnfute ? ■ Wgs it u» Nota- 
. book 1 , But in Notebook ;it is. un- 
traceable ia tbd list of ctaitehts, 

; Vyhore was it, then ? *• Thtf au«twor is 
tngt i.h<e poem <t in /Vbfaftaifc but U * 






in a uight club: 

SMe is fhe ftirt 

..as Ren air, Titian an{l aM full tltudi ; 

" '■ ' havij left hqf,'' ' J . 

To. toil vert hep.' in;i Glconatra.ltria 
only liecea-iticy. >ii ■get'.;# id of rhq 


with qwtiiT’ul khicli Infs; aiijiarently 
heaiii drugged: fa; ■ *.o : frti a H sp3ciJiC 
cln^niifagiCsil Mint. , Nor . doJs J this. 
niaf ?rtal ,hic.?siirilv, ; huvu its .sfattibg. 
jfaifrv iri ., Not ■Jhftyk : . 1 1: a i.i icr ■ that ifc 
apiidars Ju ’tlidit vufanu., it 1 j; : Aoei 
ap fi. 1 gr, dlip i 1 rr 9 rutMudu i t i :• hivi rift 
be^uti its life tri an earlier, .tiii oft in. 
far - rfurlfac,' a.ov/ell -ciHtfCtloct 'Fit 
ex.'impie. - a '.version ut Valpt'lv’S 
‘‘ H-iicM'-- " is iir ImiUzti-jr/i, with thd 
nr^ioii far 'L^tredd-aJ '/Ulei*5>. 

U*> the' '.time it .ir.-ivuit to History, if $ 
ui ciydi<*i»I tit iin Oittf liut'Lcoyeli! ft 
is tiuu t hal the* drive uf the vl-isu 
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ii.j" l « ( n ■«>' i m iJ v. itli mii 4 vj-J.nl- 

llll'ft .It! If* IMI .* 

!>H t']iK-i\ It.: lie!-- i ii . ill ill* !.mp*> 

* Intiliii unis I 
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i.ill i lit* .ih.Miii 
{.mi's 
i llisrtmu 


l>]«* i 1 1*‘- •I|l|l«-Ii(-It! Ji-s 
m*ii).ii'(|i ii-s 

(Vnft'-iv) 


fli.mviv .ilis>. ru. n voile wlm 
.>lii-in |iis m ii;n i- pi ir ms Iwl; i In 
X tiu- hunk in i fn-ir smiii-i-s in fim-inn 
liii-r.ii iircs is I'.iit-il in lie i n vnK u<l in 
iln-st- iiiuuling ijin-siiinis in .ill limt-s. 
Km .ii liMsi, iviili Mii'li ;i rk-iii sign- 
P"'i «r ii i i 1 1t*, i here is .i him linn 
i Ins piiriiciil.n pin'll! /ms MK.ii ;i his- 
Im'V. fit il i;iii V i iiscs i' veil iliis li-iin- 
nils ■. CMidii ion lines mu nhiiiin. 


1?ni iliis is iiKitli-m.il. -\s iv<> i-.m see 
hliimil.uu I y in iiiIk-i phu-i-s, Lim-i-U’s 
minor .uljusr incurs nr*.- insr ns likely 
impair pnini us dcnuri from ii. 
Piim/anie-iiiuMy im purl am , hn-.vevei , 
1* I he Wily i lie iniii.ilioii Inis heeii 
sjitdk-il with exi in neons priipci lies 
( Agamemnon, Ulysses) in miter in 
bolster ii fur ihc sij;iiific.iijci- ii is 
hi’lnp iisketl tn provide in iLs new slot. 
Though making regular appearances 
in I he wirfy seel im i.s of llisinni, Agu- 
meniniiii mill Ulysses .uv noiviic-ru 
mem iiiiied in Vnlery's pueni. Hut 
then, i lie pueni is no Itinuei Viileiv’s: 
in History i he source is liiiu eililed. 

Old poems jtilo 
new sonnets 

Trusting Ln ihe ii.ih uf iiK-niitry 
mill rujittukiiig i In- library shelves 
iudk-dei' lo scraiih ii, the reinier soon 
learns Mini l.myell Inis been caunilia- 
IjxiiiK his earlier winks uf transla- 
tion iind iiiiiiurinn- - cim ing iln.ni up 
into i fdiirii-eii- line lengths a ml im rci- 
duci iifi i lieni with sine LI i-crcninitv 
first uf nil into Notebook mid later, 
on i lie wand fit nit-, imu History. 
Usually l lie prove nn nee of l!ie newly 

ln&tiilled sonnet is left miiiieiiiioned. 
Tilery are exeeiuiuus tn this: ihc 
° L^f-yfene" uf Notebook, which the 
Gullible might, have at n i bnred in 
Lowell, luts a heller chance uf being 
traeeahle to its origins now that it is 
' tailed ■* Malliirnie I. Swan". It is 
in fact the second of the •* Pliisienrx 
Sonnets” in Poesies, and is called— 
ii first lino — H Lo vierge, le 
vivace t-t le bel uujoiu'il'liiii". ’ in 
Notebook Lowell had “ blind ” for 
ymuce, an Inscrutable bn Id ness which 
« t - ls f, nr V has been sufieiied to 
anve ’. Oilier im prove me ills in 
lne new vn-suin arc less ivcIliiiiic : 
the nm-ror of the ice tliai ties Itis 
winfis is a rever sul of Mai Urine’s 1 
sense, winch in the Notebook version ' 
Iirtcf been gm light. MhIIulW- is 
saying r.hai the swan accepts i]u> ice. 
Jlere Lmvotl seems to have been 
improving his first vcrsimi wiilium 
2*? /V'w uri « inal - ihc 

other hand, he lius now substituted 

Fiairnhlu * ni " ^ eel " uml thereby f 
numbly returned much, telpsei- to 

?iS c ; . r . he ' 

S2 fei ,s . ; i»i c-scm 

in the Notebook version, U now 


When .i brig hr ymnif. Aiiivriian 
■') M'bnlur pindiu'es a pin poly inik'.vi-d 
Vni it sriiiii Lnwilf— prcfciahlv with a 
*■“ lull cuiuiirtlanci- - ii will lie easier 
s to spent villi i< >ii fide i ice iihmii what 
v appeals in History ihai is nut in 
Notebook. A guild few pueins appc.ir 
• in hath with ilifl'ereiit lilies, and ii 
1 is ilillinili I'm even i in- licenesi sm- 
s deni in hold i lie nil ire mass «f 
1 maicriyi clcurly in his iniiul. Hm if 
' Wsforp's “ liaudc-laire I. The Abyss " 

; is nnt in Notebook, ii nuts in l mil a- 
‘ lions, where ii was hilled as a vcrsimi 
n ‘ “ i'i‘ flniiffrc Tlii'ii'. Ii lethiL'eil 
Handfljiri-'> I'm i r l eel) lines in iliii- 
leen. Niiiv ii is back in being a sun- 
nei again, ami I lie fares are nmv 
rendered as “ being “ instead nf 
” fnrin ", which one lakes m be a nci 
gain. One is less sure rliai ihc poem’s 
provenance would be so recogniz- 
able if ir were not for ib- memory 
nf ihc Inti tilt ions version. The 
i|iiestiiin keeps nn crop ping up — arc 
we supposed in know ihat such 
muicriul srai red mu in amnher pnei’s 
mil id. nr are we supposed in accept 
it as somehow being alt I .owe IPs ? 
rs It perhaps that T. mve 1 1 Ls pulling 
hiiu.sell forward as rhe- reprcsenia- 
livu of all pa m 1 poets ? It should he 
iimieisiond that one i.s nut <|iicsiinii- 
mg Lowell’s l ight lo employ allusion, 
or in embody within Ins own work 
n unity of full are which lie fuels m 
hi- otherwise lost. The eihirs me noi 
•he problem : the aesiheiics are. 
Because lliiile uf lhe.se poems t-arries 
the same weight, when presented as 
ni-dlnary Lowell, as Ir does when its 
hisiniy is clearly seen in In* still 
surrounding it. 

u Baudelaire 2. Recoiled ion ” was 
called “ Med i la Linn ’’ in I mi rut ions 
and is thus a revision of a version of 
'* Re-cue illement ”. Ir is imercsting < 
tn see that mu cueillir des remorth ' 
itinv iih-hos ” accumulating leniorse ” 
riu her chan the previous and im- 
luihumahle ” lights nlf anguish . 
Minor siili Mac linns like ihai can lie . 

clung in while Lho render totals. \ 
, Baudelaire 1. The Abyss ” ami ; 
lkuidelmi'e 2. Recollect iun ” ami 
glumly I'ecn nci les himself m ihc fact 
Mint ihat’s Ills lot on Hmidulalre— I 
iwn mumped ii it billions. 1 

ii ltin te^ *!«■■* better. Kivo sonnets. ! 
Uiir all ti vo turn mu in have been in , 
a tcqnenre nf eight versions primed | 
m Initiations. » Kiiiibnm|- f. i 
SSS'h* , ,V - BS "On Ihe 

Road and is a version nf “ M a 
Bcihc.no'’: “Rimhautl 2. A Kn.iw 


n ing tlirl” was called “A Knowing 
i «ir|- and is n veision of “La 
1 Maliite”; " Kimhaild .1. Sleeper in 
» i he Valley" was more expansively 
. lulled " The Sleeper in die Valley '’ 
. and is a version <»f ,l Le Dorilleur dii 
i Val " ; " Itimliaud 1, The F.vil *' was 
jess expansively called “ livil " and 
is a version of ” l.e Mai"; ‘ Him- 
baud L Napoleon afier Sedan ” was 
i ailed “ Napoleon afier Sedan ", is a 
! version of " Rages de I’esurs", anil 
was die iin I v one of ihe live lo have 
made an in i ci medial y ;i|))>eiiruiire in 
X'll chunk, where it was called " Rim- 
baud and Napoleon III". Widi iliis 
Iasi poem, llivn, wv luivi- ilnee 
separale lexis in ficlji send us cioss- 
eyed, hut if wo can cioieeiiiiaie lung 
uiinugli ive will see a characiei i.slic 
change. Ihe Imitations version is 
shaped like die original and enn- 
Ime.s _ it. self hi the original's 

male rial, plus a few .scraps uf 
iiiiei'piilnled eliicidaiory niaiter 
Mvliciv Riiiilniiid jii. -.r .-aid -('mui- 
peie" Loivell i.nifully adds sniue 
ex plana lury horses) mid of course die 
nievi table iiileiisifyiiig of die verbs. 
Ihe jVote/mnfr version is no ionger 
remlily i den Li liable ,i.s no iniiiuiiini: 
die siiiir/ii-breuks have been elimin- 
ated, ihe first four lines are a piece 
of -sCcile-sutLing which have uoildiig 
ni do with die uriginal. and Rolies- 
picrres name has been iuiroihiced, 
answer] ng a «|uesrion— “ i ( ue| nmn 
Mir ses levies muetLcs/Tressaille ? " 
—which Rimbaud had left mi- 
answered, file History voisimi gets 
Liu- lidgeis, lhn living out Cninpure 
bill leaving the hoi scs. |l v diis time, 
you would need to he pretty thor- 
oughly ac<|ii united with Ri mini ml if 
you were to spot the pnem as .niy- 
dung hut neat Lowell. 

••f, b'hei Rimbaud poems, “ \.» 
Mu line is umv clnscr hi the wav 
Riiilbuud I wrote u tfiaii die Imitations 
veisn.ii hut Lowell’s “Mu Hohcme ” 
misses by just ns fa, Jls j, „m-,| 

1 hough in a d life rent way: 


ij-ave" i-. a lean any.i nirol of en 

Imiiaiiitns .eisioii ■ >| Hugo’s -■ 

Tlnl'opJiile (.autii'i " wliirh b.nl 

al ready cut die cnigin.d l>v linin' ill. in 
half. "Sappho in a tliil" was m 
Xotcbnok ,i s jii'.i ” Siipplm and is 
ii mosaic nl Iliis .uid pieces w ho h 
< an lie mtii in hnitatiniK -a ill 
ilKMillh-d in dieii oih’inal si-tdiigs 
i versions of die pnem in dir hi ulr 
Aiiaiimia (No III in du- 

Honk nj tlreck IVi.d-l and dial liny, 
lovely pnem in Niglii (No I ib) whicli 
cniii.iios die line .ihmii du- 1‘h i.nls 
In his Imitations version ] mn-ll 
left the Pleiads mil In die 

•Xoivhnnk version diey wire -.till 
mo. In die I list •••' i! version lu- 
pin ilu-iii back in. I'lie i aidiil.ivi, 
who is in all dlier Vei sioiis, serins 
not to lie long in Sappho, Ion unifil 
cmiceivalllv helnnj* in (’e.-aiine. 




More quarries 
(turn one 

Imitations, Inmevei. is not die nnh 
s *>0 i ce of w ork alii* sitoie. -Yore- 
hunk History is l.owelPs Renuiv 
sauce and like die Ri‘ii,iiss,in*'e jn 
Rome il doesn't ipii-Mimi its rij’ln 
to use all die monimients of ihe 
aocieiu citv as a (piarry. Ihstmy's 
" Horace : P.irdon for a Friend " 
.started life, at twice die lengili, as 
a version of Hnr.iie’s Oifes M. 7. in 
-Vein the tier an. lo dir same culler, 
lino tirsi appealed " Juvenal''. 
Pniver " whicli at dial siajie consii- 
lined the last iliiielc-en lines ,,f a 
version nl .liiveii.il’s ](M| S.itu,- 
And to return Inielly In Cleop.itia, 
" Niilic^ esi liiheiiiiiini, t’leop.ina’s 
Heaili" is (as du- nil,- this nine 
allows) anoilier iiuiiai ima. m ,u |e.,si 
a fnip.iueiu of mu Ilm-.Kc's !),(■•> 
I. .17. which in Year the them «.in 
In- lonml iiilif Jiv'd m mil. 


Stpi cni l.e i- twilight on Scincinbcr 
[wiliglu. 
limitations) 

St pie m lie r twilights ami ScpU'inlitu 
twilights 
1 1 list ai m 

A itiiiinr alteration m H major alier- 

T 1 W , ru|,e,i, i» l » '•* nul ill Kim- 
baud iirui dues nodling fur his menu- 
mg whichever way Lowell puts It. 

Mnieriiil which had ii.s starling 
linini m I nn unions can Ik- changed 
o miy extent from slightly to dras- 
ic.Hly on ns ivhy I., fiiiii'tccii-line 
living-space in History. I, owe IPs 
verstoii of “ l.'InliniLii i.s sinn-e/ed 
|in« h.„ k M.I.orS fl.i! 
poim we have come m recognize ax 

min! * ir 'f* k ‘a*ir syni|wtlicfii- nans- 
lu on „r Lenisarili ever cinuniiicil. 
Hugo in rhcnplufc fJuuder’s 


And slill tbev mine, i.icine. mil .n 
•!•<■ iwsi in dud i licii new limn, - 1 1 is 
jnri's *' C \il it* n lii .! ” i*, pact ol a iniii ti 
lunger Caligula in For ;/(,• runin 
/>i'ii(f. And from as f.n ii.n k as / ,/ 

UVui e’s Custlr, " In i| )r c’ai'r " an 
ae' mow lodged re work mg. widi tin 
iiilciiiiiui now l liming i‘ri l iii ■ ii, (l |, 
served lo die uliMivn. Hm mb.-i 
Ul.lterial I mm die s.illH- e.li Iv p, i nu| 
spill led llle -aioiKl 
' bai les V liv I iiian ", for esainple, 

was (-ailed ’■ Pll.u h-s llie I dn- 

1‘eusunl " Lord Wean,'* Cos tie 
wlierc n was ailuilled •’Alier 
VilleiA- ” ami iipik miviI in In a vei - 
sum of ins " ('e-..n •• ii, t-.hiih aimn-.i 
eveiy pi n|K'i ly, Titian in, ii, ( |f,|. was 
Il'l llltci pula! inn Hist tn ij*-. " It,,,,!,, j 

Jliiuuijinic" goes haik j, (ll 

Lord \\ coin's Castle .alb , I - j |„. 
Soldier , winch was oimleib if „„ ,i, e 
Buoiieimti- d, M..„i,.f, Iin. . pis„dt- in 
1 m Milana V. Herr we 1,-ixe n ilea, 
ruse of die wav I. mv ell's wi»|,. b-nu, 
IUK has Ilia (I with the vcais- In- 


I'oldcd on hi! C |'.' Bk -'[ 

n erunf,\. a Vuffi 

11 1,1 »hf kn>,| v.iijchf^' 

*> hiiilimnlv t.n!^ 

j “••«'** «■*! i’i.iu! 5Tf : 

1 I’*' ■ ,-! *»n to the iiflf 

! ,u ‘"'kiilili, 1 1lk n«Ln ' 

:• bc%| ,i| .| ](( . n Wn 

1 \ vtukSsi' 

• •' 4 r, * , .v*>«M»k I'vuimf 
> l ' , 'toessihlet*SL 1 
I ;; 10 ninidiif,; 

1 ,l - ,, *;"f- a , itl unalMj* 

i s-jsluiS 

: 

! 

•hide, ivr are able i u <. 

,' v ,,u ‘ mens*. 

llic.e « 4 J 
Mtv of psvc-lniinm. r 

5" l,v ". f b't’liilR. Damt’sT; 

"(Cl- is presenied rafe 
j el.it iimsiiip hetweeam 
bore strong rcy-mbi^ 
s.iuie rt.-JatJim.ship in ,\ s 
Koln-it Lowell. CuuDi, 
mean-., v U > wmidtr, n ,, 
i.!'' 1 dia 1 with Duiii l - [ he t 
disabling passion 
"» In* foi pliiiusiijihj ,i| ; 

i *o ail die exiniBlr,," 
'-leiin-oi.iiy slcuthmi , 
".-ice die ongiiis-j;,;, 
:-.i\ es a v ho- or ei-fcilifr.' 

l, '”> "Han and rani 1,1 
p -oil i s iik'innry. Gu t 
11 'he ■ailiiibali/in; p, 
"" " ■ -**“f *» lhi> Majtf. 
■■aiei in assume ilntL,; 
omu- ni his curlier tut 
iiini.itiie »i iiriginjl, # ,> 

i ei|«iisilii,uui!‘, aud a r.r 
rangmi; iiom mild [p B ' 
■•sample, ni ,i //einry p 
1 1 "‘ Ni'Oi .111 Head ai lie 
du I nit's alu, in |.eunib; 
sii.ui-.Io jVmn the Imm 
(0 Rdl.es " Hie '[juke'. 
•■*••11 oofltjCi dhli'jS H n 
v.cieo'l in ij'iual [.ukcEi 
.0 e now 

l.imHI’s disrineivdii 
"oic.ll sii i«« tine for fi 
opened ihe v.av i« a jw 
die simple fine allahm?^ 
plii.uion. Thi' suddens.' 
niviml im material hav»n 
mg h.H k mn all hS pa 
not nn <-s<aiih jim ihiti. 

si . n cli hir Midi III 

glrat ib.ildni-s llnlbP 
isn’t llieic Miilli-lMi'H F" 

.ihmii i ,n vine up all 
iiilt, tiiuiin-ii line *M'| 
luck lo Mirlirlangcb^ 
il 's as it Miclir!an;:clow ,,; 
a powersaw ami sliicilua 
ill ing f * mil tile Mmlfwiud 1 
to rln I'loii-mmc IVUi” 
loill lefil I, lihcs V 

VVliairvei 1‘imrmtiU' 




Ludwig Wittgenstein i Letters 
to C. K. Ogden 'with Comments 

Edited with an hit reduction by a. n. van Wright 

The lure.C. EC. Ogden preserved uiiginu! marerini n r 
great interest reiatins to the publication Li Pniil ni 
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Human Societies 
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taught, trim m ing dungs lo fit an 
rbitraiy frame is nut a discipline, 
kd without its i-liyiiie-scimiiies the 
bnnet is an arbitrary frame. 1 here 
n manv times in Notebook/ History 
rtan the reader thrills to the impact 
I an idea achieving u formal mea- 
[ire almost in spite of itself: 

[hear the catbird's cnlorntursi cluck 
toeing fuck, fuck above the brush- 
T wood racket, 

jta feeder deals cat food like cards 
- tn die yearling 

Jjnon in their stnekpond by the 
> fulls. 

ie sliming power of ilie mimesis, 
e clashing couplings of the sluint- 
j' assonance, the muscle nf the en- 
nbemeut: if there were a single 
hoet wholly assembled with such 
ua then one would nut even have 
Eset oneself to learn it — it would 
btb itself. But fragments are the 
bst we get. Lowell's later method 
[gilt allow some parts of his talent 
is play hut it allows his technique 
Sly child's play. “I want words 
pt-hooked from the living steer ”, 
writes in the course of rebuking 
Ury for preferring six passable 
es to one inspired one. He gets 
(at he wants; meat-hooked words 
^Inspired lines. But what one 
pes, and goes on missing until it 

[ tea, is form. 

©till, within the limits he has now 
8 for it— the liberating limits, as he 
fa them— Lowell’s talent is still 
^rating, and still majestic. There 
Iflraes when nothing bus happened 
tapt language, and ynu must help- 
Wy concede that the vitality of ills 
foliage is unique; 

1 turns dimwit quicker than the 

goes the lucid moment "Ae 
believed; 

i there are times when the lan- 
ge subsides into nut h ing special, 
the visualizing faculty reveals 
f for thp hundredth time as n 
ijound slit: 

pbg back to Kenyon oil the Ohio 

view, middle distance, back and 
L .h»u foreground, shifts, 

P l ™*bng squares like chess- 
| men — 

li t a "JL d eg ! ?ut in all the vast 
Bplsa of Notebook /History there 
EQOt many times when both tilings 


come together, mid none at nil when 
a poem sustains itself in tile way to 
winch Lowell once made us accus- 
tomed. There is no doubt that Unwell 
has ; Hliuudnned his old course deliber- 
ately. Nor is there any doubt that 
he Inis opened up f„r himself mi 
ucreuge of subject-matter which 
could never have been readied in the 
old way. But we still huve to decide 
if wliat we are being given is poetry 
or something else. Of sonic comfort 
here is that Lowell appears, to be 
still undecided himself. 

Setting aside the decisive altera- 
tion of .structure which turned the 
circularity of Notebook imo the 
linear stride of History, nil the minor 
changes seem tn have been made 
with the fidgeting lack uf direction 
that you might expect from a writer 
who somehow feels compelled to 
refurbish the del i be ra Lely formless. 
Mast of the attention has been 
expended on points of language: it's 
too late by now to go back to fourteen 
passable lines, but apparently there 
is still hope ot drumming up the odd 
inspired one. All too frequently, the 
striving for intensity results in u 
further, incomprehensible compres- 
sion of an idea already tightened 
to the limit. In the Notebook version 
of “In the Forties I”: 

Green logs sizzled on the fire-dogs, 
painted scarlet like British Red- 
coats. . . . 

Whereas the History version has: 
greenwood sizzling on tile andirons, 
two men of iron, two milk-faced 
British Rcdconts. 

Without a knowledge of the first 
version, it would be hard to guess 
what the second might mean : the 
idea of the red paint has become 
familiar to Lowell, and he hns got 
rid of it without pnusing to reflect 
tlmt'WC will have trouble following 
the idea unless it is spelled out to 
sonic extent. Scores of these 
changes for the worse could be 
adduced. Other changes are simply 
neutral. In Notebook's “ Harriet 2 ”, 
the Ely ls like a plane gunning potato 
bugs. Appearing ugnin in the sonnet 
“Summer, 2” in For Lizzie and 
■F/arriet, the fly is like a plane dust- 
ing apple orchards. The second 
version is perhaps preferable for its 
verb being the more easily appreci- 
ated, but on the nLlicr baud pnialo 
bugs have more verve than upplo 
orchards. It’s a toss-up. 


Aiiiiilii'r kind id change is inrun- 
U.*stul»Iy lor ihe licit ur. In History 
Robert Frost’s voice is " musical 
and raw ”, rather limn, us in A'nic- 
l i 1 (" musical, raw mid raw*'. One 
had always wondered why the icpu- 
lition was there, and now one finds 
that Lowell laid been wondering the 
same thing. Tn Notebook Frost was 
supposed to have insrrilied a volume 
“Robert Lowell from Rnbert Frost, 
his friend in the art ’’. In History 
this becomes 11 Fur Robert f rum 
Robert, his friend in the art' 1 . Much 
chummier. Was Lowell, for 
modesty’s sake, misquoting the first 
time? Or is he, fur immndesly’s 
sake, misquoting now ? It is impos- 
sible to tell, mid grappling with the 
implications of these minor .shifts is 
one of the involving things about 
reading all those hunks together. 

The comparison between Note- 
book and History could an for 
ever, and probably will. Discoveriiq; 
that the Notebook poem for Louis 
MacNeice Is reproduced in History 
with one of its lines doubled and 
another line dropped— a reully 
thunderous printers error — one 
wonders distractedly if anybody 
else knows. Does Lowell know ? It’s 
large territory Ui become familiar 
with, even for him.. Finally one de- 
cides that getting familiar with it is 
as far ns appreciation can go. To 
recognize details is possible ; but 
there is small hope of remembering 
the whole thing. Like Berryman’s 
Dream Songs, Lowell’s Notebook/ 
History/ For Lizzie and Harriet de- 
feats memory. Perhaps The Dolphin 
is heading back tn the way tilings 
were, but on examination it stmts 
yielding the kind of names — Holder- 
Iin, Manet — which make us think 
that most of it is fated to end up in 
the next version of History. In The 
Dolphin the only liiuium, unlii stor- 
ied, uusignilicant voice occurs in the 
quoted parts of Lizzie’s letters. If 
Lowell wrote them, he should write 
more. But there isn’t much point in 
saying "should”. The outstanding 
American poet is engaged in writing 
his version of the poem thut Pound, 
Williams and Berryman have each 
nlready attempted— The Big One. 
Lowell thinks lie is chipping nway 
tho niarblo to get at the statue. It’s 
more likely that he is trying to build 
a statue out nf mm-Mc-cliips. Who 
cares uboul history, if poetry gels 
thrown nway ? Perhaps he doe’s. And 
anyway, tho poetry wax his to throw. 


ark secrets 


IpOWSE : 

fe?® re ’ s Sonnets 
p problems Solved 

i^M-Uian. j 


(papor- 


ibfc 3 has , n V° st prided himself, 
bl °8 r ?Pher, on his 
S'l 0 too problems of the 
i demonstrated to his 

tta « “ U ,tha * Shakespeare 
' I594-q^ q ^ nce , between 1592 
hb tWrd ! p! h , at Fair Youth 
I Mr w EB u °( Southampton; 

toy. I s L ir William 

toird husband of the 

Si a,1 £ tb at the Rival 
vil! e ‘ 0n tll ese matters 
(lie bas' B h S aro not unfamiliar, 
ftem fS n be f 11 reminding U s 

^Shakec n 6 Ca l? h,s two 
hambton 5 a mf 18 .k'^raphics 

Pitolr arHrfii d ^ arlo \ ve . and in 

I o the editin' , lnterv ^°ws, end 

edition °c * £ ot t0 mei rtion 

ihi-fni 1 toe Sonnets in 
Roml w aductl0 , n t0 that edi- 
‘dt^of o Pessimistic about 

to liSht he A? arfc Lady BVer 

j has Fao A I m °st a decade 

found hi, c*nSw Worl{ l wel1 
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Rowse's current thinking about the 
Sonnets. 

Dr Rowse has added nn assertive 
new subtitle, “ The Problems 
Solved In his introduction Dr 
Rowse urges his special qualifica- 
tions as an historian with a poet’s 
feeling Eor his subject. He adopts 
iiis well-known stance, dismissing 
“ generations of vague conjecture ”, 
and pi-offering instead “ common 
sense ” and “ correct interpreta- 
tion ”, definiteness and finality 
and “ simple and rigni ous historical 
method This is tne vocabulary nf 
confidence which makes facts of 
possibilities ; it is likely to seduce 
the unsophisticated readier to whom 
this book will appeal. Close students 
may, however, hold views different 
from Dr Rowse’s about the secrets 
of the Sonnets, as thc correspondence 
columns of the TL5 have recently 
demonstrated, not for the first time. 

Ho is on shakiest ground in his 
Identification of the Dark Lady. Some 
of the difficulties have been discussed 
in the TLS review of Dr Rowse's 
Shakespeare the Man (April 27). That 
notice prompted a letter from Stan- 
ley Wells (May 11), challenging Dr 
Rowse's transcription of a crucial 
passage in the Forman papers. 
According to Dr Rowse, Forman de- 
scribes’ Emilia as “ very brown in 
youth ”, signifying that she was “ex- 
ceptionally dark”. Dr Wells reads 
the key word as “ braue ” not brown, 
and Dr Rowse has since conceded the 
point ,(in , The Listener, May 10). 
Thus we are in the dark about 
Emilia’s complexion. Dr Rowse has, 
moreover, made much, in both his 
recent biography and this edition, oE 
puns in Sonnets 135 and 136 un the 
Christian name nf William Lanier, 
presumed to be the lady’s husband. 
Now Miss Mary Edmond has shown 
th8t Emilia was married not to Wil- 
liam but to Alfonso Lanier, so these 
particular puns become (in the cur- 
rent jargon) inoperative. Despite 


these blows to bis theory Dr Rowse 
remains undaunted, and, like the 
valiant Joe Bugner, presses the fight, 
which at the moment he looks like 
losing on points. Meanwhile Emilia, 
revealed as a minor poetess, becomes 
daily more appealing. Perhaps we 
may look forward to having in due 
course from Dr Rowse a revised ver- 
sion of his revised essay. 

A principal feature of this edition 
is Dr Rowse’s prose versions of the 
Sonnets, printed on facing pages, as 
though the poems required trans- 
lation from a foreign language. .Dr 
Rowso says lie has striven to give 
“the meaning and sense of the 
text”. But the exerciso is by its 
nature reductive, the meaning of a 
poem not being something apart 
from diction, metaphor, cadence and 
rhythm. Sonnet 119 opens, ” What 
potions have I drunk of Siren tears ”, 
which Dr Rowse renders, “What 
potions have I drunk of woman's 
tears”. The alteration performs a 
questionable service. No doubt 
motivated by the best popularizing 
intentions, tne editor has succeeded 
in transforming each poem into (to 
adapt the Houyhnhnra s phrase) tne 
thing which it is not. 

Two miscellaneous points. Dr 
Rowse repeats a blunder made in 
the preface to his Southampton bio- 
grapny, in calling Malone die first 
supporter of Southampton as the 
young man of the Sonnets. Not so ; 
Malone thought that he might be 
William Hughes. Southampton was 
first proposed by. Nathan Drake in 
Shakspeare and his Times (1817). 
And, lastly, perhaps the most appeal- 
ing novelty of Dr Rowse’s revised 
edition is that he has a kind word for 
our *f more open, permissive society”. 
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Witches nd Hi Makers 

Eighth Edition 

CECIL CLUTT01M, G. H. BAILLIE 
and C. A. ILBERT 

Revised and enlarged by Cecil Clutton 

Formorethan half a century, v— ■y- 1 

this has been the standard 
workan horologicai history. 

Virtually rewritten and 
completely re-illustrated 
since its early editions, It 
remains incomparably 
the finest general history of 
the subject : a reliable tool of 
the trade for dealers, 
indispensable to those 
startingto collect, and the 
most authoritative reference 
work for ihe experienced 
collector. This eighth edition 
has been brought fully up to 
date and four pages of 
colour plates have been 
added tothe 274 half-tone 
illustrations. £15.00' - ■ - 
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Edited by TERENCE CAVE m 

A collection of essays which present Ronsard and his work 
in a new perspective by providing a number of individual 
views of his poetic imagination, with emphasis on the poems 
themselves. Co-operation between the contributors has 
produced a remarkably illuminating study jn which Ron- 
sard's poerps are seen from different but complementary 
angles. ' , ; • 

. E3.80/US 813.00 ; University Paperback : E1.9.0/US $6.50. 
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The many recent changes in critics I values and taste over the 
whole Hispanic field make this companion essential reading 
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Included are descriptive and critical accounts of Spanish 
history, literature, music and the visual arts. £5.50 . 
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Ghosts from a Sitwell cupboard 


KA( Ill-.Vf KI-.J.I. smn:i,l. : 

J'lir H'wil nr the Golden City 
4(vl|)|> Tlr.um.-s .niii IIucImij]. II. 50. 

Iji his pfccociotK youth, at iho ;iyc 
of iivisniy, Such even 1 1 1 Sitwell em- 
barked on lifo first auiuhioKiapiiy, 
Ml Si tinnier in o Duy. it was urn lIiu 
usual sell-pun mil in nurrntivc I frills 
though even ihfJi he fell that “willi- 
am iinduu flacmry m my twenty 

years uf conscious experience . . . 
these have yielded tangible ami per- 
sonal memories enough for more 
than one volume did T chose to wrire 
the conventional Riitnbiugrnpiiy 
Instead lie silli-lilled the honk “All 
Autobiographical Funtasin ", ami 
used ii as a medium t<i “dangle in 
till' light fur a few in i mil us ... one 
or two ghosts from my cupboard ", 
figures like his mtor Colonel Fan- 
tuck. or Miss Morgue, the diminutive 
creator of " Cloisnnni ” pottery, imd 
other quaint characters from bin 
curly years in Scarborough. 

Now, ut the age of seventy -five, Sir 
Snchcverell has embarked un 
another self-portrait. Or, at least, 
that is wliut Ills publisher calls it, 
for it is nn more a straightforward 
no native autobiography than the 
earlier work, in spite of the fact 
that in the intervening half-century 
he has visited almost every 
tent iterate and tropical country on 
the fuco of the earth except souili- 
orn India and the South Seas, and 
has met almost all his contemporar- 
ies who were worth knowing. 
Indeed, in the opening sentence of 
the one avowedly personal section 
of the book, “ Persona Perturbata ", 
lie declares thaL he would consider 
it ignoble to expose himself in any 
way by entering into details of 
persona) sadnesses or disappoint- 
ments, or even describing personal 
triumphs. The euro for the first two 
of these. He considers, is to be 
found in reading rather than writ- 
ing about them. A refreshing view- 
point in an age which believes ilim 
Byronic overexposure is exactly the 


liglu ii c.umoiit for n bleeding 
heun. Niiw, in ivliat lie rails 
" middle age or something more 
depressing ", the time has arrived, 
fie feels, to offer I hanks for 
Eiuviiig lived nml heel) alive'’ rather 
than in dwell nit such mutters as 
the “ terrible lime in our family 
history *’ which has had such a 
nil Hurl ic effect on his brniliur and 
sisit-r and himself. For ll'cmt of the 
Gulden City therefore has little or 
iiixhiug in common witli his broth- 
er's highly successful five-volume 
autobiography. 

Tn describe what the book is 
about, however, is less easy. Chiefly, 
ii r.*. a series of meditations on 
things wiiiclt luive interested the 
.mill or, <hi places he inis visited and 
.sn mutinies about those rare ones be 
lias never seen, on flowers and 
trees, and the past, the past of 
curious mi nor incidents rather than 
the piiNt of the history books; 
though at one point he admits 
with shame that, as a boy, Itc was 
“ frightened by anything that was 
old ". There is a good deal, too, about 
the present, especially about the 
present as iL differs from the past, 
and the nppailing destruction of the 
environment due to the vast In- 
crease in population, Some of this 
is little more than “ regretting the 
Bourbons ”, his one-time recreation 
in Who's Who. Rut there is very 
little about the author himself. “ [ 
ant no longer interested in myself ”, 
he writes, belying the Sitwells' 
reputation for egocontricity. 

At another point in the book, he 
declares also, " I should na doubt 
have written differently if 1 Imd 
had a different name , and cer- 
tainly his unusual Christian mime 
seems tn hint at the surt of highly 
personal curiosity about the past 
which has been tho mainspring of 
so much nf his writing. It comes out 
In his obsession with the " dreadful 
and maniacal ” suicide of an ob- 
scure German or Dutchman, Mnt- 
teiig, in which he reverts several 
times. This “horror story" took 



AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
150 YEARS OFGUARD1AN WRITING 
CHOSEN AND EDITED BY 



Tor 150 years its reporting has been its 
chief glory; vivid, resourceful, as accurate 
as one pair of eyes and ears can make it. 
The book is as long as it ought to be: 
nothing deserves to be struck out/ 
David Williams, Sunday Times, 

Illustrated with an excellent selection of 
cartoons and drawings. £5-50 '.- 
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place .it Kiimsiwie in 1# P »9- Its 
history he found in the Annual 
Regia rr. 

lie Imd read ;i long run of ibis 
reference work from end to end in 
the school library at Klim in prefer- 
ence in playing cricket nr football, 
ami 1 1 seems tn have bad a climac- 
teric effect mi bis mind, providing 
him with an import.! nr part of liis 
pcrsnii.it mythology, tvbat he calls 
“ the lesser items in one’s own 
collection of oh jets trouues ’’. It Imd 
already made Ils appearance in his 
writings as long ago as 1926, when 
Ml Summer in it Don appeared. The 
rase of Matterig has been, Sir 
Saelievrrell di-chin-s, ** of rlii; mu nre 
of u peisiiual helimging ” ever since 
lie was a schoolboy, like another 
mysterious crime to which he de- 
votes a chapter, “ Actor found dead 
in an empty flat ". This describes in 
tfcLail the strange unsolved murder 
of a forgotten actor, T. W. Atlter- 
stotte, which took place in Battersea 
In 1910 and which he read about in 
i lie newspapers in his childhood. 
These two crimes are part of rite 
pciniaiient furniture of his mind, 
“ personal belongings . . . something 
one has had bv one for years ana 
takes out to look at again front time 
ro time. When, as we turn it over in 
nur minds, it reverts to an old 
interpretation, or takes on new 
meaning." The muin purpose of 
this ibnuk (if it can be said to be as 
unified as that) is to “dangle in (lie 
light . . . personal ghosts from my 
cupboard ", as in the earlier auto- 
biographical fantasia. 

Such an aititudo is, of course, that 
of a poet rather than a narrative 
artist, and throughout it is impos- 
sible to forget that the author, like 
his brother und sister, made hitt 
name as a poet, although he has not 
published n single new poem for 
nearly half a century. The reason 
lor this he gives in a passage about 
ms principal publisher, the laic 
Harry Baisfual, wlm “came item 01 
to niy ideal as a publisher than a tty 
of his rivals” for he appeared 


“willing to publish anything I 
wrote except pnrois”. The pm-iic 
vein, however, lias not emiicly 
dried up, or so we aru assured. He 
tells us lie sometimes route nipl.it c-s 
publishing his poems written be- 
tween 19-lti and I lie present time at 
his own nspeii.se. since they have 
been refused by “eight 1. (union und 
New York publishers ". 

The basic system of lib principal 
prose works tsncli works as that oil 
poltergeists are rxientiiui.il) was 
manifested, almost I'nlly developed, 
in his earliest prose work. Southern 
Baroque Art, still Cor many his most 
impressive achievement. Tit is 
method he discusses here in a 
chapter tilled “Siesta Thoughts”. 
Daring the siesta it is important not 
to read, but in let one’s thoughts 
wander. 

The procedure is in pan Words- 
wort hian, in part that uf (lie psy- 
choanalyst's clinch, the method of 
emotion recollected in tranquillity, 
of reverie, of free association, und 
of the half -dreaming, half-waking 
states nf mind. This self-portrait 
which begins with the death of a fly 
for " flic ’’ us he spells it, to "put 
particular emphasis on litis very 
small creature in our lives") tot his 
bedside table as ho is going to sleep 
on uit Or toiler niglu “ when nearly 
till the nice of flies are dead lie 
watches it buzzing as he iln/es, ami 
it inspires a long passage about 
curly aeroplanes, lie goes to sleep 
und awakes m find the llv still alive, 
nml is suddenly reminded by its 
frantically whining legs of sixiceii- 
wlieel lorries on iln* ore road from 
Onro Prom to Rein Horizonte in 
Brazil, where In* had gone in se.ucli 
of exotic baroque churches, about 
which he litis wiitlen min It else- 
where. I he transition front this tn 
lorries deluding new cars from 
Coventry is an easy one, and this 
leads him on to thoughts of toads 
which ride their parents’ backs uiul 
stifle them. From there the leader 
is invited to consider ltinai landings 
ami f Ivins saucers, until the death 
llirncs of the fly give rise tn 
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the t id lowing running f hard Baker is a familiar Miclmel 

-Vf' ImnS3| , Kero: worried, xelf-coiwcmtra, 

Wilde Mrs Patrick ( barra^i.tgly into Ins ate thirties 
A yi-.ii m Burne j- married with four children. His 
Beardsley ami his shut' the sweet dreams ol the title, 
and Moonstones ” {(«*. i ihev are dreams which 
lu.icU.s’-l, “ T |ic V yL iX and fancifully 
(t n.pni of course) andj fat ions nod way of 
ess , “Samuel Painter'll mi knows best and mocks best. 
Homo ”, all u f them ‘w ft a world of couples from Cam- 
author in ini part soratr Jee who try to resist fashions 
hit ol out-of-the-way info Ml scent cut not for them und 
some intelligent coramau o sink ultimately mid cninfnrt ably 
nature nf the world or m o hurd-wmi and resolute con- 
and ending with the n njity. Among bis friends arc 
"When you come to tfc: asional failures, in jobs or nuir- 
falling asleep is like v \ B ks. There is un old friend who 
pleasanter form of dtin Bairs constantly on television und 
’ “ol8 people’s names ut putties; 
there are families exactly like 
d's. 

{mining at a green light on ft 
tl-lnnc highway about the day 
,d and someone else’s wife, 
ard finds himself bended for tlte 
opal is at the centre nf the mil- 
t. It is it city like many unother, 
better. You cun speak any lan- 
0 there, Howard finds he can 
and it is possible to be several 


that when you wake up 
are Mill alive", for a edi? 
the jny nf being alive tip 
near as it is possible u 
defining the book’s subjta 
Fur Want of the Goto 
not n hnnk tn be read _ 
dingle stretch. It is a I*, 
in lake up and fall ailtq 
" reading is for night rim' , 
siesta. When you wakes 
up again, there is alwaji 


read, A hum flowering towflaatlhe same time and indeed to 
He hi nix Kcgi.t of Rajput fc W younger- Its best feature tor 
example, with its tiw! terd is that he looks und feds 
flanged petals, or the A- of there. So U Lanin is where you 
riuhilt.%', with scarlet id W to be, and for Howard Buker it 
cock sen mbs, nr of someth I modern city with old purls und 
diliVrent like.- the prieutd! dens reserved for ‘‘Fellows 
Mexico, who lived and ti with hotels which provide not 
weeks in the flayed sliai y matches and uni mated postcnrd.s 
sacrificial victims. until k tile pencil case you loved and 
In* came inihearnlile? Or r; a* a child. Parudise ivelcotnes 
entcrtniningly, jibrntt thtl: ttn.1 with discreet tlckcr-tupe and 
Ali x.imhw when the p Buret him witli rcttiincleis of 
passim: lufure I'mlemylli 
plnix inchi'hil n chariot 
gilded plmlhis 120 ft: 

1811 Ta-a-i) long, “so like c| 
unlike ” the* giant rnclw 
bcfmc th»* rulers of Roil1 
S< | n,ii c »«ii May D*>y- 


childhood nml mii versify. All his 
friends scent to he ilierc too. The 
dream-world uf London ns hoped for 
by n Cum bridge undergraduate Is ex- 
tended u little. Bright, idealistic 
young men really arc ut the hull of 
things. Ifowmd is in mnumuiiis, n 
friend is developing the prototype 
nut u und uses Howard us u model. 
Another man, u gifted copywriter, Is 
giving Dunne and Keats u hand with 
their verse. Most of the wives ure lu 
socinl work. They are remaking the 
world, and it justified exhilaration 
and sense of importance make life 

i 'nsi that much bettor than it would 
ic in NVV1 ur Ulackhealli. Sex is 
easier — u bit like anting— husbands' 
adultery is a matter of pride to their 
wives. The children read Janet and 
John hooks which cnuiuiit characters 
from their own lives. 

Disillusion sets lit. Even Howard's 
Mntrerilurn turns out to be tempting 
and dangerous. The premiere of pro- 
totype man is a fiasco und gets disas- 
trous reviews: “This self-important 
manikin simply will not do ... a 
unique combination of vanity, greed 
nvul incompetence.” Howard and his 
family move from the metropolis to 
the country and the simple life. 
Fashion catches them there too, 
though : his friends follow him und 
his refuge is transformed to n Gnr- 
singtun and Howard tn a pundit and 
spokesman for the need to get nway 
from it all. A mocLing with God, who 
was up at Cambridge at the same 
time as Howard and is brilliant, rich 
nml upper-class — “ u bit firebrand- 
islt ”, too — brings Howard back to the 
metropolis. He becomes God's right- 
hand mint. 

It is a benign nr ogress through life, 
only gently ridiciiled. Each change 
of direction is as modish as it is 
propped up by Idealism. Howard’s 
career is that of many a blight 


young left-wing undergraduate who 
moves into ihc big time, icmpm arily 
resists ii i hen rejoins in middle uge, 
to govern a world where education 
tells mul in the kindest possible wav 
I lie 6iitc decides whul is IjcsL for 
everyone else. 

An uticomfot mbit setinuMiexs 
underlies the taunts and mimicry. 
“ When one’s first mun ied ”, says 
Howard in middle uge, 

when one’s lii sL down fmm the 
uiiiversiiy, oiil- keeps striking atti- 
tudes. One’s whole si. vie of life 
is intended to make claims about 
oneself — to a mm time one's group- 
loyalties ami relationship with the 
world. TJte rest of one's life is 
a process of dropping the claims, 
one by one. And with each claim 
one drops, one feels better. More 
relaxed. More honest. Mote 
oneself. Tlte less onu makes of 
oneself, the more otic is oneself. 
The less one is who one thinks one 
ought to be, the more one is who 
one is. I feel more myself now 
than ever. 

Utopia, then, is where you are best 
mid where shop windows are .so con- 
structed that “you cun catch sight 
of yuuvself hoiking at other tilings 
thun your own reflection, wearing 
unselfcnnscmus expressions of in- 
terest and curiosity . 

Mr Frayn is as deft ns ever ut 
cliut'ucrcrizing a group nf people 
whose most notable trait may well 
be their ability to be nvticulnte in 
support of their latest volte-face. If 
the novel dues finally seem u little 
Indulgent to them und a little to 
disintegrate into more or less comic 
episodes, and if one does occasion- 
ally wish for more acid and even for 
more discussion, these are witty 
die ums and not imiustriu tive. 


Pi'.it-.tt m; viur.s t 

Forever Punting 

27*1 pp. Grillaitc7. L2.2u. 

Stewart Smackenft-li i.s fa tier limn 
Pc-ter dc Vries's pie in ms heroes — in- 
deed u psychologist cousin uf his 
wife’s is taking him ns n case history 
for her thesis on obesity, emotional 
causes of. Nevertheless bis founded 
contours do not disguise- the ubvirms 
family resent bln nee he hears to Chick 
Swill low, the Reverend Andrew 
Mackerel und his other predecessors. 
Like other nf do Vries's representa- 
tives of modern nuiit, Stew Smacked- 
felt is a compulsive wise-cracker wiLh 
a talent for entangling himself in 
marital ami extra -marital situations 
of such ludicrous complexity that the 
only escape route leads Lit rough psy- 
chological chaos. 

Sinnckeiifclt dues not have the 
hangups about religious belief mul 
disbelief that have bothered earlier 
ric Vries heroes, bin He is quick to 
point out that interna) conflict is not 
going to disap peur just because what 
tho Christians called the flesh mul 
Lite spirit have been replaced by the 
ego, superego und the id. Sntnckeii- 
folt has a clear mental picture of 
his own id, which he secs us “a 
rut Iter huiry party inhabiting mo ns 
a lodger a house, a primitive nf rudi- 
mentary appetites for the satisfac- 
tion nf which lie clamours day and 
night”. Soul and body, tmtn and 
beast, are like Siamese twins, ur like 
the two moil Smnckenfck mice saw 
Itutidcufted together on u tr,iiu. They 
were eating hutch mid there was no 
way of telling which was the detec- 
tive and which was the prisoner until 
one of them snapped at (.he other, 
“Two pieces of pic is enough, Blod- 
gett.” 

Simicktnfelt seizes on the name 
Blodgett mid gives it to his own id. 


watch this space 


Boredom in Brockley 
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JKNIFKR WAYNK : 

Brown Bread and Blitter in the Base- 
. ment 

A ’Twenties Childhood. 

192pp. Gollaticz. £2.80. 

Future shock is a great promoter of 
nostalgia, even though it telescopes 
the time-scale. Tie-die is already a 
memory, and where have all the 
marchers gone ? By those canons 
Jenifer Wayne's period and place be- 
long approximately to medieval his- 
tory. She was a child in middle to 
Jower-middle-class Brockley and 
Blackheath, where the Bright Young 
reople were no more than a distant 
horror comic, during the 1920s, 
which she sees as an in-between 
period, when “the large Victorian 
Saintly o! children bom close to- 
gether was a thing of the past, but 
. there seemed few substitutes to 
’ bridge the gap between the grown- 
. ; ops world and the child's ”. 


U was an aiutnxpbiTi* with It tn.ulc 
for scir-siiiru-U-iit y am] !,» .m juu-ii 
5, *y (, f expo M'lii.v perhaps bt-yitpd 
that which would have Ih-i-ii cmiu'h- 
uered by a mine Hrcijnrlmm mnsvry 
life. Miss Wayne’s win Id w.i*; limited 
to the ba.scjut-m kitchen nf the halt- 
house occupied by her pan-ms, with 
the lMir-si’/cd gaiueii beyimd and iliu 
streets nt Brockley, shadowed by 
piano-trees or lit by the fragile poetry 
of corner shops tricked out with 
Christmas tinsel, along which she 
was towed for Iter daily walk, Imt it 
was totally realized, and her recre.i- 
• 1 1 Hax n cot responding solid- 

ity. Though narrow, it opened at 
one end on to u moru exotic lifo style 
by way of visits to gr andpii rents tvlio 
lived rcsizectively in BirMiingluini 
and at Rhos-iin-sen, at the other on 
tlte realities of life in Deptfoid, by 
way of Lucy, the family's fificen- 
year-oid maid. There was, inn, the 
alternative world of books: much of 
the small Jenifer’s fantasy life v.-«s 
centred on being n black -stockinged 
schoolgirl out of Blackle’s Children's 


Auuiiiil, not uul of AitffkM 
was plated on tho i*arent«“ 
bi-ing tiasb. 

M iss Wayne does not 
io.uie snnblieilc*. ^ ff* 
.uni the dulliK-M'-Jt «* 
siiitielnidy W say ; 

\eit'.<|>n/H‘i* was a 
winch were a l ,a . n 1 _!L.>] 
but lie. "flash fnbrt"' 
present day. a dubtotujj 
live device, do l'« 
convince that J l,e , 
imblahiiiiy uf 
bond wtis wholly i Q ^ Aj 
did not spring from P a e ^ 
rather front the f« g 
aspects uf life, 
l-’i iddv r - or diaiitiMf 
i-.n frills for danc.^1 
iiiiiiuitahlc as the Wj 1 ® j] 

piped down and b 01 .^. 
Not to develop ill* JjJLl 
a thing iibout 

vmonthing communal^ 

V. in have a goon "FJLo.fl 

aide when protest is^ -1 


Mental repatriate 


jl- Oliter hna indicated tlmt bis 
B? are written dialectically; the 
* or pltrasQs Unit conic to him 
Lwrites nro referred to the pre- 
jncd structure of the whole and 
PNtiier welcomed or disciualified. 
Wl* , mu8 t be tested against 
J 5v Mfore they can be accepted. 

been signs of this pro- 
«„ a ‘ n Omors earlier novels; 
iflo P ecuiia, ’ly apparent in this 

Kl? I 8 . 1 , 0 , hvo P art s. The first 
f austere and 

pW" Uke Ollier's previous 
A 1 ® «' r Epsilon (TL5, 
describes the 
« rfl P e ntive manoeuvres of 
l®,‘ wjfonauts as they survey 

0 .11 °V a ncw planet, Iota— 
.u°, t0 w “ at niay have 
i "® "^eitlnfi planets 
S£?t and ^a in Ollier’s 
rtSPS The leader of 

5,q vL°' 5, a cipher familiar 
Bot pn;ni*i r E P s, {?n. Hero things 
I 00 w5th him and 

a till tv ‘'LV^U.band setB out he 
IntS I dev, aHon from its 
mi™™- He is. it seems. 
& tW. M pnst , an(1 is conse- 
BaiSNw of various kinds 

priors 1 " rehBbUitation by 


lie is leri eMi’lnli/ecl in l-Uralu, u small 
town in the Sudan. Here, the African 
environments of Ollier’s earliest 
novels ure rest mud. There are ull 
kinds of nmildgles between the 
regime of Lz/ala und thut of Jota, 
and O’s Investigations of tho pluce 
are conducted with the name high 
degree of repetition, or vui iatloti on n 
set pattern. But in this case there is 
also sex nml local colour, precisely 
and firmly described. Eventually, 
and without wuruing, O goes native, 
so posing the enigma whoso solution 
is likely in the next novel. 


Briefly typical 


CEOllCE [HacBBTII i 

My. Scotland 

Fragments of a State of Mind. 

127pp. Macmillan. £2.75. 

George MacBath was born in Scot- 
land in 1932. He lias lived in Eeglnnd. 
except f0r . occasional Scottish holi- 

“Mchi nl : H M; SWCe 1935 ‘ TWs book; 
perhaps the neatest I shall come to 
n i jting an autobiography *’ wn« 
. written «iu shott bur8t?"betwecn 

Thlrearlff? J nd ?^ mbe r 1970. 
2*5 a n re / iv . e s, each made 
p of . a series of prose sninneia 
(average length about 120 words? 
concerning Sottish thW Zpli 

neglected. . One, secfion deaSbcs a 


aipuu mid «» n Jfc! 

meal.” 

•are. Mr 

knows I|.«W to 

rain it- H-‘ “"“'jSiflU 

both verbal 4 

muvcineut . . .‘J'jL 

vjf.ji.k i nod in # hantff 

inn is *' a matter wi > 


car lournoy Imck ; but in general ibix 
f amasiit written in exile. 
vnediimiBK file iigiiificiiiice, emu 
tioital and otherwisr, of various 
ftcpwtsn phenomena as they cropped 
life. Ii i.s also 
Mr MacBcth a Unquiet Grave <" I 
confront each honed {kh-uosu with a 
chcumspoct attention ”) ; t Jin ugh 
j-onfessinnal m Its own bn tuque wav 
t “ n a ®, luit J»Wh and lost j..ve that 
are mourned but the deaths uf his 

KM !? l,Ic r «n he .!« 

JJ'-S! ” l . 0,,,cr when he wits nine 
uS.*fin- b ir n H p fami, y anapUtots 

t ^ e, . r in *pnrt3«ce, and a 

re rro- » ,a ^ ° i duVUtcd 

ssysss."^ - ' " ,e sr '"- 

e"cn 0l ht nrt ' Ii-riiare. It 1 "" 

SiMl, he tduld seuo pne. tp h» ana pciiMps.. bm JU 


fiisf*fj 


a ® c '? nco Fiction of a 

RSM 0 * kUld * but ^ is 

Kn& tas such ' Jt «« also, 
S n?it dly ’ apBrt Ollier’s 
^hovels °i? ra u lnle 1° Iftaerate 
5e me nn h hl has r IffNlshetl into 
% W, or of fictional com- 

MSta- th . at 

buH « Qrdmatrice m- 

i' Bro^niw e pyl . 6n . e tianscrip- 
M'B •> ^ D ! Juristic piavthincs 

nod falligl . *J d J n® es , or Procedures in 

pncins ftt Aw mg Bgwnrslt. The planet of 

ihAi aircr W.«Bj J g' Has obviously been 
ntudciii wmWi oy Oil,e r . g very strict re- 

imd inii'-c jioci in >- • j ,cs strong bias to- 

TWX « a reminder 

;iiv.berg s hiiM V]C P«^ed sequence 10 8 


tuiv.nurg s ,uv *“‘vj, { } , 
United -SWM5- J" bBO kt 

aeii>Puf SYotUsnH^Ac 

tc;t or stridrxuy- jaielfe 
J.nd 


mte. I* ** a -nteresti- 
»...L t»II dU jD !e ‘ . 


?■'** arid - 8nd ser 

; d «ide, ; e 


; - is as 

and sensual as 


WILLIAM TREVOR : 

The Last Lunch of the Season 
llpp- 

MAGGIE ROSS : 

Totem 

7pp. 

Covcnt Garden Press. Paperback, 
signed, £2.50 ; unsigned, £1 each. 

Tho short story is supposed to 
generate a kind of lyric intensity. 
Usually, 1 hough, that means nothing 
more than u detailed structure you 
can hold in your head all flt onco. 
When stories actually appear on 
their own they often look a bit un- 
comfortable, exposed to a scrutiny 
they can’t quite take — it’s not neces- 
sarily to do with quality, more a 
matter of tone and pretension. The 
two latest of the Covent Garden 
Stories (edited by Ronald Haymau), 
William Trevoj's The Last Lunch of 
the Season (No 6) and Maggie Ross 5 
Totom (No 7), prompt this observa- 
tion. They have clearly been chosen 
to represent their authors’ distinc- 
tive preoccupations (us even the 
titles suggest) and to increase die 
range of the series (which has earlier 
included writers us diverse as 
Kingsley Amis und Susan Hill). How- 
ever, it is more difficult to really dp 
justice to individual tones than it 
looks; in this instance, the format 
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■" “ Vt toe planetary suits Maggie Ross a lot better than 

a break, and William Trevor. 


Blodgett i-, hi.s satyr ball, his pleoMivo 
principle, il is Ill'udgetL v. I meats 100 
much, drinks tu» much 1 mi sleeps too 
much, ft is Blodgett who is cowardly, 
lazy und lecherous. And it Is Blodneit 
who lias the huts fm Smotkc nfe It’s 
mot her-ln-lmv. Mother Gingei, ns lids 
well-preserved lady is culled, is in 
fact his wife's aunt Imt mixed her 
front the age nf six. She is unlv ion 
yours older thnn Stew, und unlike her 
daughter she does nut think lie Is 
imitating Sydney Grecnsuuoi when 
in fact he’s doing Boris Karloff— a 
mistake which Stew, an out-of-work 
but professional net fir, finds particu- 
larly gelding. Moil tor Ginger makes 
mistakes of a different kind. She be- 
lieves thut a mendicant ir. a liar, des- 
cribes someone us a psoitdo-mnsa- 
chi st, thinks thut sodomite is a 
111 1 item 1 mul thut virgins are not de- 
flowered but defoliated, in n l’intor 
piay she wonders vvliat ever has hap- 
putted to tho prompter. Her daughter 
expin ins: “Mother. Those arc preg- 
nant. Pauses. They ore not. Actors. 
Forgetting. Their lines.” 

AH this makes life with Ginger 
groat fun, und nficr the Smuckou- 
felts have divorced Stow happily 
marries his ex-mot hero 11- law. Not 
Lh at this is going tn satisfy Blodgett, 
of course, who in no time at all has 
the Hols fur Ills new daughter-in-law. 
The twists and turns of the plot ure 
Loo com plicated to be easily sum- 
marized, but wliut it all goes to show, 
nt least in Smockeufelt’s view, is that 
there Is no Battle of the Sexes after 
ull It’s not men uud women who get 
on one another's nerves, hut people. 
This point is asserted rati ter than 
(Icmuttstrnted, and does not curry 
great conviction. Still, it’s u small 
defect in an extremely funny book. 
Fans need only be told that de Vries 
is on itis top form. New readers 
could well start here. 


Ollier Is now one of the must com- 
pcllingiy difficult of all French 
novelists. The unification of his 
unvels is helped along by u good deni 
of self-quotation from the earlier 
books und it would dearly be best not 
to read Ollier's new novels unless 
familiar with the old ones. But still, 
even for those readers ho is picking 
up along tlte way, he ha: charms. 
Everything in Ids narratives is in 
place, everything is more than wlint 
it seems, and he writes with great 
elegance. His novels are small and 
intriguing monuments of self-control. 


His piece is about envy and nrnJicc 
among the well-off, ana culminntes 
in one of those feasts of fools he 
likes to stage. It’s a slight sketch 
which reminds you of what lie’s good 
at rather than demonstrating it, and 
there is something incongruous about 
the excessive dignity of the presen- 
tation, all that surrounding blank 
space. It makes the story look as 
though it has failed at an effect 
(assertive, complete in Itself) Mr 
Trevor was surely not trying to pro- 
duce. On the other hand. Totem be- 
longs on its own ; It’s very brief, a 
short, sharp confrontation with an 
unruly image (" She found a totem 
standing upright in a field all im 
pact, nn explanations. The tuneless 
angularities of Miss Ross’s style 
assume no context, and need none, 
and so the format works. 

All in all the series (and there is 
now enough of It to tell) does not 
seem such a good thing in practice 
as it sounds in theory. Anthologies, 
however untidy, are actually fairer 
to individual writers because some 
of the variety of things short stories 
aim at is there in front of you. Here 
the presentation is obtrusive, and 
Insists rather pretentiously that 
stories are artifacts. Pei haps with a 
limited edition of 600 copies one 
ought rather to be concentrating on 
the look of the thing, but even there 
it is difficult to be enthusiastic. The 
paper covers are decorously, indtvl 
dually designed, but the print varies 
from confident black to modest grey, 
and the end result has more polish 
than elegance. 


STEFAN HEYM 

THE KING DAVID DEPORT 

"A universal tale of political power arid the layering of myth 
that must sustain it . . . s superbly disobedient and funny 
novol. Its Irony is huge and gives no quarter /. . highly 
entertaining” Michael Ratcllffe The Times 

"It's a beautiful read" Sunday Times 
"wholly plausible ... not without its unmistakable social and 
political relevances” The Spectator £2,25 ’ 

GIUSEPPE BERTO 

ANONYMOUS VENETIAN 

An estranged husband and wife meet after eight years of 
separation in this poignant and eloquent novel. " It is 
exquisite . . . every sentence one feels has been lovingly 
fashioned" Tony Palmer The Spectator £1 .25 

NDABANINGI 

SITHOLE 

THE POLYGAMIST 

A warm and wry tale of the head of a tribal village defending 
polygamy in the face of the restlessness of his seven wives, 
written by th'6 President of the Zimbabwe African National 
Union and smuggled out of the Rhodesian detention centre 
where he is still confined. 

£1.90 


Anthony Sampson 
THE SOVEREIGN STATE 

The Secret History of ITT 
"An original, topical, sensational, truly significant book 
on corruption in the highest American places” Michael Foot, 

, Evening Standard 

"An extraordinarily readable book. It is of compellirtg 
interest” Hugh Stephenson, Editor Times Business News 

£2.95 
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TLS AUGUST 10 1973 CURRENT AFFAIRS AND JOURNALISM 


MATURE and criticism 


Pot plant? 


mkas Myshkin Pickwick? 


TIMOYIIV WII.SON : 


House o[ I he Angels 
351pp. Mit had Joseph. L3.5Q. 


The Berger case, which earned u 


guod (luul of newspaper space on 
both side:, uF iliu Aihuicic tier ween 


August J970 ami March 1971, 
brought to the aitciuimi of n wide 
public two mmiers which were rela- 
ted only fortuitously ; the ineffici- 
ency at Italy’s judicial system mid 
the possibility that, In more than one 
country, the rights of o citizen arc 
likely to vary according to whether 
or not Ills life style conforms to the 
appro red paricrii- 
Biil Berger, nn American actor, 
amt bis wife, Carol Lubravico, a 
painter und a member of the Living 
Theatre, with a number of their 
guests, were arrested after u raid by 
the drug squad uf the Italian police 
an i ho villa near Salerno where they 
were Living. All wore committed to 
mental hospitals In or around 


com mil tin* nmiM'd pei .siiiis In 
niemal linspiials because they were 
jiuigcd m be under the influence 
nf drugs on ilic luvsis uf ;» cursory 
incdii'id exit mil tut inn curried nut 
seventeen hours after they had had 
nit opportunity nf taking any. It 
was imlicrublc that, because of 
btireaucrmic hum Ming, if not worse, 
aggravated by the inertia which 


UAVin AYERST (lUlltor) : 

Tile Guardian Omni bus 1821*1971 
An Anthology of 15(1 Years 
Gutirriiun Writing 


is no purple prose. J. 1.. Ilmmiimid 
pur inure colour into .some uf his 
lenders than was alt em pled hv I ho 


Collins. 


spcriul tfiirrespmidenis. It is tint fur 
the reporter in let his emulioiis run 
awny with his object ivity. ‘Vlu> 
great er the event the greater the 
need fur him to he factual, measured. 


\V. l\ CROUCH : 


envelops Italy during August, Mr 
Berger should have spent eight and 
a half months in prison awaiting 
iriul. 

It was criminal that no uLteiUiou 
seems to have been puid to the fact 
that, at the time of Iter arrest, Carol 
Lubravico was cnmulcsceui alter 
hepatitis, the police confiscating us 
"evidence” a number of disposable 
syringes used iu her treatment und 
failing to consult the local doctor 
who prescribed it. Once she was in 
custody proper medical treatment 


Off the Record 

Political interviews 1913-1943 


lid i ted by A. J. P. Taylor 
397pp. Hutchinson. £6. 


The Guardian Omnibus is nn 
cnthrulling rime-muchine. liven 
more ihun in his /J/Vwu/ihu of a 
Newspaper - — and (here could he 
Jittle higher praise — David Ayerst 
docs service to his venders, to The 
(Manchester) Guardian, and to 
journalism in general. The abiding 
strength of every newspaper is its 


was fatally delayed and the brutality ability to sav: “ We were there.” By 
of forbidding her husband to see her that test t |, e Guardian lias not in 
until a few hours before her death is general estimation been rated high. 


accural t*. Tin* durability uf his 
effect depends on litis. It is true the 
Guardian's reporting opens with the 
“disgusting exhibition of llui 
tailors" at the Manchester lelebru- 
linns for the eoronniimi uf King 
George IV in 1821 -they appeared 
iti the “ grand procession . ; . cuvered 
from Iteud to foot with light flesh- 
coloured dresses, and wearing apt tins 
of fig leaves "—but this was 
juvenilia. To re.id the di-siiiption of 
the iiuii-C’ailioliv riot in Stockport in 
1852, of the Manchester slums in 
1870. J. U. Atkins’s dispatch after 
Spioit Kop. Robert Dell’s eye-witness 
uccoimt of the murder of .Inures iu 
1914, Casement speaking front the 
dock before being sentenced to 


Naples, accused oF being under the 
influence of drugs. Tile guests were 
released after a few duys, end, with 
one exception, were expelled from 
Italy, Carol Lnbravico died in cir- 
cumstances which the blurb of the 
present book culls “ mysterious 
and which were by any standards 
profoundly unsatisfactory, after 
being lit custody for two etui a half 
months, lier husband was kept in 
prison awaiting trial for another six 
months because half n gram of mari* 
juann was found in the villa. When 
nt Jast ho came before the court lie 
was acquitted for lock of sufficient 
evidence. 


until a few hours before her death is general estimation been ruled high, 
particularly shocking hi Italy, where p or decades Us resources were 
so often in nidi vidua cases human- limited. C. P. Scott, its most famous 
ity rises above the rule book. and longest-serving editor, was not 

On another level, the behaviour of much interested in general news. 
American consular officials, whose .... , . . 

efforts on behalf of the Bergers were . Through Its long history the paper 
confined to their strictly formal duty, [ ,us .been famous for ils viewpoint, 
raises the question whether their for its championing of cuitscs that it 
attitude would have been the same ultimately showed were not lost, and 
had Mr fiercer been a clean-limbed, \ 01 ' * LS writing. John k divan! laylnr 


death, A. P. Wadsworth's report ilia 
of the terror in Galway in 192(1. and 


Through Its long history the paper 
has been famous for hs viewpoint, 
for its championing nf cuusos that it 


close-cropped Ivy Leaguer and his 
wife a nice girl from Brymnawr. 

All those tilings need to be re- 
peated forcefully, and Timothy 
Wilson has performed a useful ser- 
vice in repeating them. His hook, 
however, sets out to do something 


the second, Scott, Mtmluguc, and 
their associates were highly re- 
spected men, the Guardian’s cam- 
paigns under them ami their succes- 
sors— against industrial squalor utul 
poverty, for the Boers, against the 
Black and Tans, against Hitler — are 


Voigt's messages on the Nazi bru- 
talities as early ns 1932 is to appre- 
ciate Lha power nf facts a lone when 
they are presented with fearless 
candour. 

Wadsworth, Voigt. Nevittsmt, 
Atkins, Run.sntne. Dell -these 
were among the gre.u names of 
Cross Street, to which must he added 
the Loudon one of James Ihtnc ; Itis 
nieniorahle description of being tor- 
pedoed in the Atlantic in 191(1 and 
Itis interview with Henry l-'ord mo 
both in the Omnibus. It is even 
heller to have the work of less widely 
known men. For the reputation of 
Lite Guardian has never depended mi 
its stars. Almost everyone on the edi- 


The question of guilt or Innocence 
has little relevance to the factors in 
the handling of the case which gave 
it international notori aty. Mr Ber- 


ger claimed that he bad no know- 
ledge of the half gram of marijuana 
found by the police, and it seems 
established that, on the night of the 
raid, neither he nor his wife was 


11UITCVCI. DCL3 UUL III UU t) Villi Wl J1 J Ilg M 1^ «, lWlll ’P I. ' untumirM mill II^UI vis ] *». iitnn i'M 

more: working from BUI Berger’s e k ui c ?; British newspaper its stars. Almost everyone mi the edi- 

prison diary and letters exchanged in 1 >y ,? sc w * ,0 f JJ. IU '\ V ' toriul si a IT bus been expected to ha 

between his wife and himself while ]£ d ?, e 'M** ' as JJP* been sufficiently a |,j e t0 L -„p C with whatever came 

they were in custody, lie presents, , the P B P er * basic H lone. As often as mu the paper's 

LSD helping, what he describes as lk ®” 61 *V*n l } 1 * 7'®.“ «» c ounters with tradition lifted them 10 the occavion. 
“ the story of n difficult, often “ eeu lts reporting. Tho p ew 0 f this generation will have 

dangerous iAn»<tiAv ti»A nonnin CHi/nrtfin/i lias never ncen un omniiini lmn rii t%( i7i'mvi«ic iinmit ti«» «»mc mui 


dangerous iourney of two peoplo 
towards eoch other, and a unity that 


transcended death The bleuk truth 
is that, before she met Mr Berger, 
uuder the Influence of drugs? '(jit Carol Lobravico was a gravely dis- 
their otvu admission, however, he turbed personality who jeamed likely 
had for years used LSD and marl- t0 m ® et end - Her husband's 

juana and his wife had abused every previous history was marked by on 
variety of drag, hard and soft, that in«P«dty for sustained aud coherent 
came her wBy. Of the guests who effoit t ®w« i ; ds nn y Paring the 
were released before their hosts, a years of his marrlRge— -It was his 


Guardian has never been un omnium 
gatherum of news. Those who read 
no other paper would know little of 
happenings In which it was nor in- 
terested. The events in which it was 
interested they found superbly 
covered. 


Far and away Mr A verst \s most 
Important guides through this 150 
years of the Guardian's lift; are its 


number were on LSD trips when the 
polico arrived. The villa had be- 
come, to quote Mr Wilson, *' a kind 
of crash pad siuiunor comniuue”, 
and it Is unlikely that tha indiscrimi- 
nately exuberant sexual activities of 
its members wero any secret from 
the local peoplo. . Given the much 
publicised determination of the 
Italian govern mo nt of the period to 
cloan up the drug scene, none of 


heir hosts, a years or nis .marriage— -it was his reporters. The gain to tho reader 
ips when the M . C . 0, J“ — Carol Lobravico, a union is considerable. The spell of groat 
'Ilia had be- 1 , v 1 . neit , er regarded hs oxclusive, events remains ; contemporary views 


his behaviour was dominated by n 
megalomania which mndo any real 
understanding impossible. 

After her death his efforts, aided 
by trancas and LSD, to achieve 


events remains ; contemporary views 
about them have grown Mule. Tito 
leader-writers have liule bite at this 
remove of time, Surprisingly, a 
department of the [taper which has 


tradition lifted them 10 the nn.isinn. 
Few of this generation will have 
heard of Fruit ns Ferrut. He tv.ix tutu 
of the lincM re port pin the Guardum 
ever had. ilis desniption of the 
Init ial of the llitkitmvn Wariiot K u 
mas ier piece. D. F. Boyd, Georg u 
Lendl, Board man, l.lmdwitk, Rml- 
clUTe, Kvelyit Mmilagiie are uther.x. 
And, although ii was miiside his 
general •line, J. A. Ilulisnii'x uuicle 
on his visit to President Kruger is 
well worthy to Muml olnugsidu 
M. Philips Price's visit in the Kinit* 
stuck Commune. To rend Midi pieces 
is to he made to realize how iimeli Is 
eiidangared Ity the inadequacy, super* 


ncialUy, und spiii'iiHis veracity of 
television. 


spiritual contact were accompanied 
by energetic sexual promiscuity. To 


long bad high repute does not show 
up well: the writing on the arts is 
as a whole disappointing. Both 
Montagu© in the theatre and Lang- 
ford on music did better than is 


quote the author, the house appeared 
to have become *' nothing more than 


,L. „.JJ — , — w .Via wwius uuiamg mui u luuu mnii is 

B c °b we b > n which to catdt pretty indicated here (we leave the living 
Snw. 8 Wn i!f fnl n u i.i l Bids. He was balling them left, °. n °, n ® side), There is little of dis- 
l e n 1l™ V fh«?*5t e n« l S!? 8 r,8l,t B1,d centre, sometimes two at a Unction on painting. The book 


of the Italian police that Mr Berger 
was the organlzor of a drugs ring 


whs rne organizor or a drugs ring 
suggests a certain naivoty on their 
part— successful big-time crooks tend 
to be less overtly non-conformist 
characters. There Is little room for 


time . . . ,l . Mr Wilson conies con- 
viction only In Ills recording of the 
drug experience, and then in a way 
which he is not likely to have in- 


revicws are only a slightly better 
indication of the Guardian's quality. 
On the other hand, It is good that 


which he is not likely to have in- Mr Ayerst lias not been bemused by 
tended. It would be hard to find 9‘ d harping — started, we believe, 


:&S'Si:r bout tio siiu ‘ 

acton up to that point. enables' those who use it to realize 

oes Justify any amount of their full potential, does not extend 
way in . which the arrests It. On the evidence, tho potential 
icd out. It was idiotic, to here was ; modost Indeed. 


atlon up to that point. 

What does Justify any amount of 
It is tho way in. which the arrests 
woru carried out. It was idiotic to 


vivid Illustration than he pro- by Arnold Bennett — on the purple 
of the truth that LSD, while It prose of the Guardian’s music-hall 
as' those who use it to realize notices. It falsified the paper’s 
full potential, does uot extend essentially serious character and did 
n the evidence, tho potential “ Much disservice. " 
vM tnodost Indeed. Where events arc concerned there 



CHAUCER 


Derek Brewer’s book, now In Its third edition, describes all that 
la known 0! Chaucer a personal career: his activities as courtier, 
soldier, scholar, civil servant and writer, 

Chaucer’s life was one of extraordinary richness and variety 
centred in the moat brilliant court of the Europe of hla day. 

It Includes a critical examination of hla poetry, relating it to the 
rollg ous, intellectual, social and other formative Influences of 
mo limes. 


Well illustrated Hardcover £3.95 
Paperback £1.95 


Two new Chaucerian 
paperbacks by 

Derek Brewer 


CHAUCER IN HIS TIME 

the days when Chaucer was writing 

Thls acceunt of the general culture of the period will halo the 
understanding and enjoyment of Chauoer’ft poetry, ^ and a fo nl 

n /pflf! inpfinn hmtnrizinl narlArl v ji.oim flibO 01 


a fascinating historical period. . r m " a,,u B,b0 01 

'•This Is an exhilarating guide to the later fourteenth' century 
Every reader will team something, probably a arear 
this Interesting, InformallvB and arnuslng bocki® 0 63 ■ , ; rorn , 

• ’• ; v • •' w a n ti. '. l h9 Sund w 

••= Well Illustrated Paperback pi:ai 


MS 


-- — ■ nut 11/11 n li# .iiiu:* 

ES2« te rwcorderf wfwi In* iutd 
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Longman 


ki&irt#;.; 

".v. -', vi.’ ' 
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fpflVnr Tut it W, a el1 . la ' IMW 
the Record te produce *1 

' tfflnf n#? ,n a S M :i5 iPWhuji pali- 
: ti. makft Hi-imcIVVT 

- »• radio intf Joun.aliM > 


nf 1‘Vi'iy rank, iijs I 
C rnyiiM-’s nlY-i lie-tS-1 
su imiTiuvly restricted Vb 


rtmtiiitfiiiutiir or rc m «; 
had .so little occcrtiot 
111 IMlWl.r ... 


uf pmvur would soon fiS&oevsky and Dickens 
( ruu hit* , 'llinniS^'Eudy of Literary Influence. 

l'u’lVs' (Vuzio”- Routledge mid Kogan Paul, 


viMiui ions to YVtiiifiti,n I 

^ SSlt 

(Inr brains of i| lc 
people: Rohm Vatin 
Ilnio-Bi-Ii.slm, lU g 
Duliiniy (Irish High Cr 
111 I.niidou), and 
.. 


LR. PROFFER (General Editor) : 
Unpublished Dostoevsky 


A/f.iram y V\oZ VUP . 

sudor hi London), and Notebooks 1 1860-81) 

t-’i.iisvi Villi vc leaders h, $tune 1. 


(.in 1 sc r vail vc leaders b^tune 1. 

Itoiili'rs nr ‘li. C0IHact ^Kukied by T. S. Hurcxyiiskl. Bar- 

Ar,i ““ B,,yer ' 


Govurijincnt formed F cuchocb 
I ndeed, until the »L- plus 146pp. Ann 
(louriimnn and Boyd, ^Blgan ; Ardis. 57.95. 

st-nicd the Manchester 

Westimnsicr, as wI 1 m t| . . 

diplomutic coirespasfc^ epsy enough to assume that 


wc should ship looking for any influ- 
ence. ” My mvn view ", lie insists, 
"is that there Is guud (and interest- 
ing) evidence of Dickens's iulluuncc 
in Dostoevsky's novels. , . , Even 
wheit the evideuce is less than con- 
clusive, the relationship between the 
two writers is, I think, of critical in- 
terest." The cuveut about lack of evi- 
dence hus to l»o carefully remem- 
bered in reading Professor Lary's 
study. He is frequently inclined to 
overlook the paucity of direct evid- 
ence in favour nf n quite legitimate 
pursuit of the "critical interest ” 
Wo Itave jIsu to accept iluiL for a 
considerable part of his study ho 


Wezpiinora and The Uncle's Dream. 
The figure of Pickwick as an “ ideal 
of reality " may shine through his 
Prince Myshkin. These can be re- 
garded us authenticated instances of 
literary indebtedness. Bin Professor 


Lary invites us to contemplate more 
extravagant examples, and it is hero 


put to good use by the Hussion novel- 
ist. 1 ' This may well be mi, but it 
still hns to be stressed that Lhero is 
111) direct extant evidence that Dos- 
toevsky ever read cither Burnaby 
lludge or Little Dort ii. 


Arbor, 


, - . — r 7' — ritM, w iixiuiii Ltvn it us a iirciv 

places much greater emphasis on source for General Ivnlgin. In the 
Dostoevsky s nduevement as a nove- cnse 0 f 77 , e Devils it is not enough 


Hint liis cm h u sins m for Dickensian 
i nil ucnce mid the reader's wariness 
of too much special pleading can 
load to serious doubts. 

He wishes us to see Edith Dombey 
in Nnsiar.in Filippovna of The Idiot, 
Tittle Dorrit us a possible model for 
tlmt novel mid, following Marla 
Pruz, William Dorrit as a likely 
source for General Ivnlgin. In the 


have bud In s likens 
material worth recor£; 
their editor garnered in 
There is a provincMiaf 
record of 1933-39 tbii r 
appalling if it were notih 
was seeing few tbyi 
enough) nf the men In pine 
fresh eyes. All that majbi 
that Grazier's urovintuk 


, ,L " ! ,uvc case ot The Devils it xs not enough 
list and brings m Dlckeus only to for Professm.' Lory that DostDevSKy 
reinforce interpretations or tutui- should most likely We known about 
tioiis winch lie 1ms already identified Nechaev from his young brother-in* 
111 Dostoevsky s work. ]a. v * a fictional influeuco for tlie 


Dosloevsku and Dickens is a per* 
suasive, wcli-documciued ami elo- 
quont discussion of certain close 
parallels between Dickens and Dos- 
toevsky. It is less valuable as a study 
of influence than ns a means of high- 
lighting the respective .strengths und 
weaknesses of the two novelists. In 
spito nf its assertive mui often idio- 
syncratic interpretations of Dostuev- 
aky’s novels, it deserves attention ns 
a serious attempt to Identify affini- 
ties which have previously been 
based on little more than conjecture. 


influenced 
critics of 


Dostoevsky. 

Dostoevsky, 


y Of English-Speaking lineage, 
frequently pointed to the debt 


, the Russian novelist may have 


to his slightly older English 
Smponicy. Some may be inclined 
frae, as did Donald Fnngcr. tlmt 
f are dealing with spiritual 
pities, rather than influence", 
[■large claims for Dickensian 
[fence on Dostoevsky mndo by 
ul Trilling, for example, retpiiro 
ft answered by u more scrupulous 
u ligation of precise points nf 
Irtnce. When this is done it may 
[seem that, apart from such clone 
wees as Dickens’s Little Nell and 
M in The Insulted and Injured, 
[rt Influence is less easy to prove 
^becomes a quest iuu rather of 
|tual affinity or kinship. 


I hut (.roziers provineul 
paucity of his canlsctn 
him from the dangers tt, 
friemlbhip and sclf-lduii 


which Geoffrey Dnaa, 
Times, mui other Lootta 


Miccmuhcd. 

The freshness o( C«i 
enabled him in quick btd 
to hit off some delighifill] 
sketches ; 

Baldwin was Jo to 


room. . . . liatawiqi fi: 
dn.se to, was moubta 
bad never seen 1dm w 
in his photograph! to i 
ulwnys seemed 10 h 
umiuhle atul a Hull ♦ 


A rich source of speculation on 
the allinity between the two writers 
is provided by F.dimmd Wilson’s 
argument that Dickens was a sub- 
versive writer and his preoccupation 
with crime and guilt and repentance 
os emanations of a sick society 
appealed to Dostoevsky's sub vers ive- 
ness iu turn. In opposition tn this, 
or in unhappy conjunction with It, 
Professor I, ary has to admit Dostoev- 
sky had n weak spot for Dickens’s 
sentimental characters. There is 
little doubt thut be could outdo 
Dickens in his psychological under- 
standing of the subversive character 
and had little time Cor tear- jerking, 
but lie tended to share Dickens's 


evangelical concern for the poor and 
humble in society. When, towards 


law: a fictional influeuco for the 
figure of Peter Verkhovenaky has to 
be sought in Gashfotd front Damaby 
Rudpc. His own reading of The 
Demis, which lays great stress on 
what he calls “the failure of the 
life-asserting myths", is used as a 
pretext for criticizing the "inade- 
quate critical view" which George 
Katkov brought to his study of Steer- 
forth as Stavrogin’s prototype. Pro- 
fessor Lary is entitled to criticize, 
but Ills disdain of interpretations 
other than his own smacks of arro- 
gance. By the end of liis book it 
seems that tho reasonable tentative- 
ness of his initial parallels between 
the two novelists has become a matter 
of almost incontrovertible certainty. 
We are told that " the strongly drawn 
characters or ‘caricatures’ of Mrs 


In what appears to be nn English 
notebook in gold-tooicd binding, Dos- 


toevsky jotted down liis accounts, 
ideas for articles, plans for redraft- 


ing his novella The Double and dis- 
jointed thoughts during 18G0-G2. This 
first notebook, along with four others 
which appeared in the 1860s, became 
know a to the world at large only two 


years ago when Literaturnoye nus- 
ledstvo published them with an ex- 
haustive apparatus of notes. The pre- 
sent translation of these First five 
notebooks has been ably done, 
though much of tlic material consists 
of columns of figures and the units 
are the merest digest of the voltumii* 
mis commentaries in the Russian 
edition. An interesting introduction 


by Robert Belknap points to the most 
revealing and poignant moment lit 


siSniKi. Latv .would 


nut tigreo. 


His study by politely dismiss- 
qjuj Wilson's suggestion that 


the ciul of his life, he called Dickens 
a “ great Christian ", the tribute 
could hardly have been wanner. To 


Skewton reappear in Tho Uncle's 
Dream, and of Gnshfovd and Chester 
in The Devils. Several of tlie more 
interesting studies attempted by 
Dickens— Edith Dombey, Mr Dorrit, 
Mr Micuwber, and Stcevforth— -are 


Dickens he most likely owed some 
of the characters in his Netochka 


revealing and poignant moment lit 
these notebooks — Dostoevsky’s 
lengthy meditation on tlie meaning 
of death. It Is among the most pro- 
found and beautiful pnssages in all 
liis wilting aiul shines from the lack- 
lustre ephemera of these notebooks 
like a vision of eternity. 


hi*r os his spcechei i«c!| 
htincsl mid ingcnuwi I 


IiiiiicsL mid ingenamu 
Actually he is not 1th 
nil. Ilisfucu is riiggedol 
liis right eye « m 
wrong or Iik< some torn 
hi h mui was mostlj ms' 
tlio characteristic o' 
iletei minuiiiiii and fitf 
or rather, because 
1 lmn aliicwdnesi, 1 wj 

north' craftiness. MWj 

other politician bo 
uf Lloyd George 


century and its themes 


[PENNELL (Editor)- 1 


ith-Century Russian 

rt 


and pririe. His approach . Is intrin- 
sic, concent nil lug on structure, 
narrative technique mid style. With 


, Faber und Faber. £6.50. 


tho narrative poems he is Interested 
in the inctliods tisod to provide dis- 
tance, mid conversely the extent and 
purpose of authorial intrusion, and 
the presonce of the author who is 
neither omniscient narrator nor 
cmmnontalnr. Inevitably, in tho 
case of The Bronze Horseman, he 
has to illustrate Pushkins “sound 
painting ", but It is rather disappoint- 
ing to say that it is virtually impos- 
sible to distinguish Pushkin’s 
“devices" from those of less gifted 
poets, and to fall back 011 the “ hid- 
den " quality which makes them so 
effective- 


a largely imaginary picture nainted 
for therapeutic pu rouses, and ho In- 
clines more to Bely hikI Nabokov 


driven out of paradise, paradise It- 
self was not destroyed. 


W. P. Crazier wav iciUutily 
not the complete editor and in 
the judgment uf his staff nut 
a great editor, hut lie nunc to 
tho chair of the 
Guardian at u time linn pi oved 
fortunate and formative for his 
Paper. C. P. Scott had retired in 
1929 ond had been succeeded by his 
son Ted, a man of Crozier’s own ago. 
In April, 1932, Ted Scott wns 
drowned 111 I^ikc Windet mere, unil 
no othor member of tin; Semi family 
was available to take his place, joint 
Scott, tho sole proprietor, turned to 
Crazier, news editor since 1912 and 
the creator and director of the 
foreign nows service. 

Out of misfortune the Manchester 
Guardian drew the hotnt of mi editor 
exceptionally well equipped to guide 
tne paper through a di-mde of cuntu- 
tarive International crisp;, and war. 
Foreign affair*, wore ('rii/iur 1 * 
specialization, and llunuiJinui the 
period covered by Off the Heiord 
no never lacked high <jii«- minus 
- for judgment. Uuliku Scott, lie 
was a news-based editor, ■.« that 
no not only began the iinndiiiiii.’iiion 
oF the Manchester Guardian imm the 
leading provincial opinion -maker 
into a imtmmtl newspaper with an 
international reputation imi ulso 
came to realistic con chi moos . about 
Hitler and what ho portended for 
Europe ami the world. 

When he became editor- Crazier, 
. v * ‘th politicians and 
Whitehall had been minium), hiqmii 
to extend his ; pmijli fioui Man- 
chester to London. Hu came 
to impose ortnuv.iv. Ids <>piuion& 
H-n ,? rws f «nror*naii'*,». . II,.- i„ei. 
usually for the first time, some pi 
^ en °* warli mui n;»n» j/i J*>3®3 
-u- i CS * ? nd 0,1 ^' s wiiv lieick lo Man- 


I got quit© * n * sf 
id for tlie first ilmtfl 


and for the first 
how ho hod come 


the Tory FlW 
Minister 

mellow look of JJIJ 
was only there whnjj 
me mid when lie said 

Thai was °n 
February IMS. Crwta 
I’uluniiis of the N«w» 
Party, John Simon: 


! iwo is an anthology of criti- 
cs 011 major nlneteumli-cen- 
sian writers, in whicii each 
tor has been free to adopt 
preferred approach. Ten 
re examined In eight articles 
-holm who are all univer- 
hers of Russian, English or 
and who all have, or have 
M*iord connexions. John Fen- 
fWtroducrion explains the edi- 
[policy with admirable clarity : 


than to Belinsky and his Soviet fol- 
lowers in contending that Gogol cre- 
ated Ids own reality through ills 
writing and tho language he used. 

Henry Gifford's two shortish con- 
tributions on Goncharov and Tur- 
gonev follow fairly predlctablo and 
uiicontroversinl lines in singling out 
Oblomov and Fathers and Sons as 
their respective authors' master- 
pieces and in indicating where Tuiv 
genov—for all his artistry, acute ob- 


Professor Lamport rightly pre- 
faces Ills remarks nn Tolstoy’s novels 
by an assessment of Tolstoy the man, 
i-oinfnding us that Tolstoy “forces 
tis to react to Ills achievement as a 
writer in terms of his poison", and 
reaffirming tha importance far tho 
fiction of the diaries and the let- 
ters. Ho neatly aphorizes Tolstoy’s 
capacity for seeing “the personal 
aspect of tiia historical drama and 


servatlon and sense of proportion— 
fell short of Tolstoy ana Dostoevsky 
in Ids understanding of human 


the historical aspect of personal ex- 
perience" in War and Peace, and 


He has a much 
than l had WPP 

unpleasant in ihejw% 
by Low: tjw.fc j"}, 
sly. It 
hard, and 

bullying face. Wwo®. 
where soft or 


of this collection of 
jWisnot to provide the reader 


nature and bis creative energy. 


^anything like a history of 
lf n hterature in the nine- 


■SS^nlj& a dM^?bbc«UM% Lermontov nnd TyotcLv to make a 


argues In support of the structural 
unity and singleness of design of 
Anna Karenina against the critics 
who feel that Tolstoy should have 
written two novels instead of one. 


Tlie final chapter on Chekhov, by 
M. H. Shottou. is weighted towards 
tlie stories, which are well discussed 
under such headings as tendency. 


century, but to lnvestioate nas \ c f»?™ e 
1 aspects of cena n wrifers Pushkin himself, and Ins own record- 
it £ » mi “ w Iere ’ Iok of the process of his develop- 

“ h °P« d . will prove use- K.ivon* n„ecK I 


Much the J"»* 
about Simons K 
u.1.0 thw. tha rjgi 
blue and rather pt^jj 
main emirciy 
smiling. - • 
feature was ,||l J J B J ytt c 

cm 11 roly cnld 
out a ghimiwr oU e | n 8 i 
never known ao?| ni jjp 
him I would J?'" ‘oicliJ! 
a Imwr and disflPF ^ 

Curie. 

Nazism pruvtd m 
his judgincnt u| " qaaKt? £ 
cxaggerdicd iw s 

aisattfe 

jsa»a&a 


KwyaaeTho Tr JSSSU 1 ^ " ont as a P° et i that Eugene Onegin 

£ h interested 15 S fiSan ln fact is 8 hi ^ s^istlcated liter- 
ifth.M ea tn, Kussian ani nramie. not a reabs- 


i v noetic noiy trinity, in writing aoaui 
A. Lermontov (the lyric poetry only) 
n. the author emphasizes the typically 
£ Romantic predominance of feeling 


oveT form which sets him apart from 
his older contemporary Pushkin, the 


pessimism, tha intelligentsia, and 
Chekhov and Tolstoy (Mr Shotton, 
Incidentally, is unfair to Tolstoy 


***"-" KUSS ‘“ n relatively n.^owrange of id a „' 

^rttatars- approaches vary ISn'S" tLTSSf ^ tl f 0 &”2v 

Considerably, but generally and “romantic ” are avoided in the t r ates j n famlUar fashion the “ union 

ftES .of two opposiM!^ and 


relatively narrow range of ideas and 
emotions in his poetry and its self- 
centred ness. With Tyutchev he illus- 


romanticism and 
ie section oh the 
s devoted to the 
ie bequeathed to 


when he says that in all he wrote 
after Anna Karenina he “ lapsed Into 
blatant moralizing ”), and there ore 
some brief but pertinent remarks on 
Chekhov the dramatist which c/assify 
The Three Sisters as the most optim- 
istic, and The Cherry Orchard the 
most pessimistic of his plays. 


knowledge 0 j t ^ e ]j ve « nnd what is told so much as the manner . „ , . „ . 

fiftwUow under nnSdm of it * telling- Thera is a ^distinctive flavour about 

itteaaas 

l-lftS idM'W.SmCSi SSBttSSlSSSSS 

SHSiaSfis S"fe«SS3 

odesignerf W llc ^ flie tween the language of Muscovy nnd detail. . 

- She hanv ‘ Jl . t,ic Sc 11 oral that nf the West is the counterpart p ro fcssor Lamport acknowledges, 
£ ; little rLIf-.- there of the clash of tho poetic and and tries to Justify, Ills own preoccu- 

tand the T^»r t, 2 n °, r ovef - prosaic manners in Eugene Onegin, nation with Dostoevsky s ideology 
L lucid XL* ^ J s Jn- 1 « th0 ertide on Pushkin is aolec !„ preference ..to the lqerary 
Pably tree^Frnnwi 1011 - a,,d tive and ii m sive the one on Gogol « devices” awt .the structure and 
BwiUoSf nfi™ *{° JMfOtt hv A De TouEe is eMeiisive and in- composition of his novels, aud wlUIe 

r-s-ssss-isa at 

tus» »»» ... .“arSL-de-iSiss 


be of mn« e ihc book in 
'' iifj®®* USc to students of 
in university 




■ from 1 nt , rlb “ tlon s may have 
kfi tUres , t0 under- 
So 'SnJK I JI. cect ®* nl y oppre- 


"T.i i; »». **0563 

longs *uri»rt- nj f jj!-;, 
1 he .'lii'iria'iK' & die ft 
\elbiwtiriu thaw f 

v.-aiflin*- ’it. -.iify 


Tho final impreasion after reading 
this book is that the editor and liis 
colleagues have succeeded laudably 
in their aim of interpreting the cen- 
tral themes of the works under dis- 
cussion, and have produced a well- 
ordered, readable and stimulating 
collection of essays which will he of 
Interest to students of literature but, 


use infui'nuii!i'-“° cJv ^^. ; little We ”' there 

cnitviciioiw a ,,li tha iff«5P£ n °v‘ over_ 


detail. . 

Professor Lamport acknowledges, 
and tries to Justify, Ills own preoccu- 
pation with Dostoevsky s ideology 
in preference . to the literary 
“devices” and tho structure and, 


inoro particularly, will provide a rich 
vein fi or. : undergraduates of Russian 
to mine. At die price, however, one 
wonders If they will be able to 


afford to. 


composition of his novels, and while 
admitting that he was not a “nice 


decade, 'vlth ,,v ;.ig ‘aid 
«f power 
wiong what ta.- 0 

iha hill- 


“ tell us what it feels like to think ” 
and bis powerful imaginative state- 
ment of such fundamental ideas as 
that expressed iu The Brothers har- 


csss *5 

v> “ omit8 lynt poetry Uie product of his inner experience. amazQV that, aitnougu xmm 


Petrarch to Pirandello (259pp. Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press. Lonuou: 
Book© Canada. £6.70) is a Festschrift- 
for Beatrice Corrigan, recently 
re tiled 1 from teaciting at the 
University of Toronto. The contribu- 
tors are nearly all North American 
Italianists and their subjects are 
spaced fairly evenly out over tlie 
period from Petrarch to the present. 
The editor la Julius A. Molinmo. 
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BARRIE 
& JENKINS 


The Old 


Believer 


GILBERT PHELPS 


author of 
The Winter People 

Gilbert The Ips' new novel U 
certainly hi*, must sparkling 
achievement. )t tells wiihiniiuiic 
humour and understanding ol 
the dreams of ;m old man. 
recalling his exploits as a child, 
his grim nnd hilarious 
Adventures ns it young man in 
Brazil, and the course of his 
involvement with a number of 
women. It {ifiinns in sum 
Mr Phelps’ strongest Ihcmc: 
the unquenchable drives of 
the instinctive, physical life kud 
most directly to the farthest 
reaches of human experience. 
199 pages, £2.25 (Aug 30) 
Wildwood paperback 95p 


Old 


New 


Interiors 


JACQUES 

DEBAIGTS 


A sumptuously illustrated 
volume of inspiration for 
Architects, interior designers 
and ho roc-love is who wish to 
give personality lo their 
‘machine far living', 36 case 
studies of the harmonious 
integration of (lie old nnd the 
new rtre discussed by n Parisian 
(designer and interior decorator. 
10.V x 10", J fi4 pages, 14 colour 
plates, 1 59 lialf-tono 
illustrations, 80 plans, £12.00 


Nagel 

Encyclopedia Guides 


India 


with Nepal 

Tho first comprehensive guide lo 
India. There are itineraries to 
the major centres. Delhi, Jaipur, 
etc., with details of ancient 
monuments, museums, complete 


descriptions of each State, and 
full information on travel. 


full information on travel, 
hotels, food and local cusloms. 
In addition there ore articles 
on Tudian geography, history, 
economic and political 
structures, language, literature, 
religions, art,' music and dancing. 


832 pages, 55 plans, 8 maps in 
colour, £8,75 (Aug 30) 


NEW EDITIONS 


Holland 


Fifth fUliy revised edition. 
704 pages, 29 plans, 7 maps iu 
colour, £3.25 


Hungary 


This third completely revised 
edition 1ms been considerably 
enlarged and has many new 
maps. 

304 pages, 15 plans, 3 maps in 
colour, £4.25 . 


FL ASHMAN 
AT THE CHARGE 
is coming on September 20 


24 Highbury Crescent 
London N5 IRE 
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Al I.IN STALL V : 

Tin* Pre-Raphaelite f.and scape 

10 l|i|> plus 1fHi|i|i »f phiii-s. Claren- 
don Prcis : Oxiorii University Press. 
£ 12.SU. 

'■ ‘ Piiini tin mn o’ <lt>»rs scene in- 
doors! f .swear by the sun if ’a u 
lie ' ”, says Chucks Gaily in Ueade’s 
Christie Johnstone, expressing; ctllc- 
giancc to t lie new stand aids of 
ucniirucv in land scope in die 1840s. 
of which I’rc-Raphaditisiu pro 
vitlcd the full flower. The lifera 
tine of Pre-Ka|)liiielitisni is cxlen 
sive, wiuiess Willi Jin Predemnn'r 
bihlioci'iiinil catalogue, but Allen 
Staley's The Pre-Raphaelite Land- 
scape is the first complete study of 
the land scape. It is a comprehen- 
sive book, and likely to remain the 
atnndurd work for some timo to 
come. Ah hough Kenneth Clark's 
Landscape into A rt ( 19-Id) hardly 
touches rm liu: movement die men- 
tions II. W. Leader’s '* false natural- 
Ism ” and Madox Brown's tendency 
to resent hie primitive photographs), 
there is no dmibc that it fully de- 
serves u study. 

Up till nnw Impressionism has 
Stolon the limelight us the culmina- 
tion of ilie drive in Western art to 
paint tlic Limb of visual experience 
oft pie in air. Prc-Raphaelitism 
represents u noth or culmination, dis- 
tinct from the French movement, 
ill that its programme was to present 
objective truth, rutiicr than truth to 
momentary visual impressions. Both 
niovcmeius have aesthetic flaws, blit 
both are immensely intriguing, 
especially when studied in their 
lilsioric annex ts, and arc also a 
little sad, if only because at the point 
when European art achieved what 
it had been striving towards for 
centuries, it wus realized that the 
goal whs inadequate and disappoint- 
ing. The full vigour of main-line 
prod uc i ion lusted, in both cases, just 
over u decade — though even Into this 
ceutury there were lonely stragglers, 
artists like Albert Goodwin, writing 
in 1913: “I owe ,so much to Arthur 
Hughes and to Ruskin, that it has 
been difficult and hard to unlearn 
that which f got also from them.*' 
English renders should find Mr 
Staley's work interesting, since the 


An eye-bath for 
the Victorians 


movement wus a relatively insulin- 
nno am] gave marvellous celebration 
of English landscapes, but the vision 
did not exclusively require native 
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scenes to provide motives. Mr Staley 
reproduces Thomas • Seddon’s 
“ L6hon, from Mont Pnrnassc, Brit- 
tany” (see the illustration on this 
page) ; Holman Hunt painted In the 
Khiuoltuid and Italy ; and the Holy 
Lnml, with its aggressive colours, 
had a particular appeal for the paint- 
ers. One of the culminating achieve- 
ments was Brett's “Vnl d 1 Aosta ”, 
painted in the Italian Alps. 

Pre-Kapli aaliilsm did not suddenly 
aptlng np fully grown and armed: 
there were various antecedents, and 
shnuhnneous discoveries, especially 
in the raising of tonal values. Madox 
Brown, Mulready, Turner and Dyce 
spring to mind, bur one of the driving 
forces in the tradition of faithfulness 
to fact was Ruskin, who was read 
with enthusiasm by the Brotherhood, 
It is surprising that Modem Painters 
did not encourage more landscape in 
the early days: landscape tends to 
bo in the background and subordin- 
ate to figures, The first pure land- 
scape a rust was possibly 'William Mil- 
lais (John Everett’s brother), though 
Mudox Brown, in his guict and in- 
dependent way, was painting out of 
doors in ilic early 1850s. 

The loit motif that runs through 
the book is the dominance of Ruskin, 
though Mr Staley pays comparatively 
little attention to him as an artist. 
He was anxious to Had and recom- 
mend artists who would give faith- 
■ful representations of tue world, 
and, if they had poetic sensibilities, 
too. would convey something of the 
pathos of the human relationship 
with natural forms. He persuaded 
himself that he had found such an 
artist In Turner, but the Turnerian 
side of the Pre-Raphaelite school 
proved to be a minor branch — 
represented by artists sucb os Alfred 
Hunt. The main-line Pre-Raphael- 
ites Lurned awny from atmospherics, 
to present things in hard searching 
light. Rusk In kept them at it, 
-literally over their shoulder some- 
limes, and there are excellent chap- 
ters on the strain he forced on 
talented men such as John Brett and 
william- Inchbold. Their works are 
Bre-Raphaelitism at its hardest edge, 
and. sadly, Ruskio had ultimately tu 
Admit that his recommendations 
.were getting art nowhere. 

.It was too much to ask for Words- 
worthian sentiment and accurate 
depiction of gneiss in the same work, 
and he had to say of *' Val d’Aosta " 
iU 1859 ; “ f cannot find from it that 


the painter loved, or feared, any- 
thing in all that wonderful piece of 
the world." And in othur works he 
could find nothing biu •* plethoric 
labour”. For tuna to] y the camera 
came along to rescue artists (except 
those who wished to continue) from 
the necessity of doing thin sort of 
thing. Mr Staley presents us with 
a scries of artists who took up the 
demanding standards, but were 
forced to relinquish them and go in 
for more breadth, for HiuhicIbI, 
aesthetic or temperamental reasons. 
Holman Hunt whs a figure who per- 
sisted in the fascination of what’s 
difficult — which makes him sound 
like a voice crying in the wilderness 
at the end of his -life. 

The ‘'aesthetic" branch of Pre- 
Raphaclitism finds Jittle place in the 
study. Mr Staley quotes the splen- 
did letter from Ruskin to Rossetti, 
deferential to his darling, but never- 
theless wishing that he could be a 
more assiduous votary of natural 
appearance: ' 


1 should nover think of your 
slums out in paint from Nature. 
Merely look ut the place ; inuko 
ineinoraiidu fast, work at home 
jd the inn, mid walk uinung Uni 
lulls. . . If you can do this, I think 
your hculih will be licl lured .... 

Thu Rossetti tradition was more con- 
cerned with ” arrangements ” and 
stylistic motifs drawn from nature 
than truth. Imt the disposition of 
abstract shapes in Btmic-J onus's 
llm Mill” anticipates iwculieth- 
century approaches to litudscape hi a 
way that hnrd-edge Pre-Raplmoliiism 
does not. 

Mr Staley has an unerring souse 
of the pitfalls of the Pre-Raphaelite 
programme. A healthy instinct wus 
to dispense with artistic habits, to 
avoid what E. H. Gombricb has called 
schemata, but It also has to be said 
that one takes such o step with peril, 
"nd the abandonment of traditional 
landscape compositions led to con- 
tusion. to the lack of pictorial depth 
Rnd the mosaic effect of Madox 


Brown's ** An English Autumn Aii.-i 
H illin'*, for iii-n.iiid*. Mwii iht 
pointers mulil mil ■— Hum 

schema ta all u«t-i I and <hi«- ut tin- 

most hnm'siing iV.it tin's m Mu* 
study is the (.ireful 1 1 t-.u nn-iit m re- 
currinu nmipii.Hifiunul ilrvitrs. |'ln* 
ottL-ut ivuni'ss n 1 * 4 . 11 1 1 -H it, pnidiiii* tin* 
Milhful iiiiiiscrim li d to a diMmird 
Visum, tu un h.i miiium ray inii-nrity 
llitit muy he h unoil art mini ut tin* 
experience of sitting in iToni nf a 
scene For si- ver.il muuihs. lint hit-: 
Hi tie rclutimt in the luiidiiiims „f 
everyday vision. 

The iptest fur iruliiv nos in it -.ell 
h snare, since the liiiie-s|Mii uwded 
in produce a Pre-Kuphnelilif paint ing 
does not urenrd with that of tin* 
jlower and the leaf, mid the ch.iug- 
,u « light of the seasons. TUvie v.as 
a resort in chcuting, i-.iih ligurcs 
pointed in r lie studio, am] lupu- 
grapnicul elements from u variety 
of P luces combined in the studio. Mt 
Sinley s sharp eye picks on -.ever.il 
ol these. Fau-il with all the dilliiol 
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Volume I : Meissen Cram the ^{ordinates, especially theorized •* lsi-r 1 vfL-e 0 iafe l; * S,JU 1 1,1 1 IIR 0Jk,,u 

beginning until 1760. 570pp. Italum Comedy and " Crinoline ” . 

u . , ...i , , V|liT es ‘ Meissen table waves of the , ?*’ ^uilshisetiUGss , t . 

a ,,d 1730s - a " u Fra ” kemhai lS , ’ l ^ , v h is.^ i t.rK'; 

Tkinslatcd hy Di.ua Imber. ^ ™ 

Barrie and Jenkins. £19 the set. U67, and Dr Pauls-Eisenbelss now rai ‘H*? ll , ns S *J , P“W« I 

— : — clH«ms 0 greater share of resnojisi- n «m« «. ,he 1 I » ,, 1 r ' , « ,uct| w is uml 

At a time af risine prices and TtaVtSw'rf'li? lhn,, 1 she di <^ ^ h “ n - rS 
diminishing opportunities for pur- has been changcd^m °nn C f '| nt f ie3 a Httft Jong fn» ?ts^ pi, 
chase, Erika Pauls-Eisenheiss and advantage, ahcl^there* are a few°ei S T ri ’ Ct i l)y 8 few ^ tunic genu 
her husband have assembled the ? Iu S'<>ns and additions. Since the S’ ,i CX ¥! I| * J « »" i»w Ne 


uwcnonq in tnese from one edition t X ■ tount von Flemmitiu’s pa act 

two heavy volumes. The collection unnecessarily difficult 0t ; lcr ,s - was , a iloHdndischvs PaltSl 

has very reasonably been limited to The nroduninn i . acquired uud i cfurbEhcd 

figures and wares front four Ger- granhy P e? C el?en? lnH V ), V the Z 111010 ' Ptofaiu b v August 

man factories: Meissen. HochsL the^ ^ouSSlSS' S? a (w of Strong. 

Frankenthal, gnd Ludwlasbutg (the Diuna 1 imBf ? re ‘J'^PPOmtlng. The L ariln..,»„ i 

first and largest of the volumes well thoimhwn traQ8 \ aUw reads often unnw^'i d*$«ipnqi 

being devoted solely to Meissen)/ EisenhpJ^Lc, ^ e ,. pDlnt D ‘‘ Pauls- eve cm. <, . u 
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Oxford 


iiKMitiiry wmild 

stun thleninus, huukjfl:. boD k is u c«lUfCLioti of essays 

iiu.iMtl.eitc did not of the English novel by 

As llrmvn ruefully Malcolm Bradbury who, 

dospairin, i iff rf 

‘111, V. ve ) lll . cs ? ot K, -Rtic to have around. Ho believes 
■ ai ^i C " •penness flexibility of 

,, ,y J ; .•„!! ‘ atlU8 hl '*|proach. a plurality of critical pro- 
a satisfactory mioogL-.c an rf U n imdogmaiic eclccti- 
uuild do, would it w ],ich can modify its vneabu- 
..ng ntmiBli. Therro^ 1 fording to the writer under 
want nt a tires M.Ciideration— so tltut, for example, 
linner devoted toIriK^ writing ubuiit Jane Austen he 
Ruskin run in “PPly the same uritertu of 

noted the rantrLttortt fiction ought to be, or how it 
with l!u us when ho is consider mg the 

esc- nes-’ a. K- of, say, C. P. Snow. The very 

member n'lliiim" 'P o f l,ls book— P(M«jbili ties— is 
im inner mailing . gy f „„ appropriate felicity at a 

Tit Mr Staley’s siudj.tRfle when there are plenty of con- 
names are there, aloiit-ilfeliig "rigidities” assaulting the 


novelists 


immiKi mailing . y f M appropriate felicity at a 
In Mr Staley’s siudj.t qg when there are plenty of con- 
names are there, alonti jeting "rigidities” nssauiting the 
less well-known Bribin' tad, of when, as Mr Bradbury say9, 
he " placed " for manji here is a danger that critics can — 
ivay that they have net i. dare beginning to— write fictions 
There is u good ebaju deb more apocalyptic chon those of 
l.iverptml School " s‘ tr novelists 

lleNcrihed* hv^ll^C*]!^ l^ 1 dedication to rh c honk gives 
/Ueviiiider 'willtawMl ! # of its scope and 

narv •• Spring: Ai^fW^thc names invoked arc 
(•..liivim* tt uiL*.* ot the late R. S. Cratw and 

i n -.3 ^ii ‘.d lS Lod E c - Crane was, of course, 

,,,, V .V, ^i, irvii,® most distinguished of the so- 
ul ‘ i, Chicago Aristotelians uud he 

i . "i l.!, Z t0 introduce a scrupulously 
i Ik iiutniiN i hil .jxiu jJLiai theoretical approach into 
wonlil liavi lik|sl dealings with that tneta- 

plini '> 5 ‘'ph'«f J; jawing, hybrid form, the novel. 


would have liked to hint-, 
tun pit oi iigraplis of plltai 

the pUttovs Maihawto, Lod g 0 ^ j Ikc Mr Bradbury, a 
,-mdd lit* l ‘ ‘ English novelist also in- 

the winks J”® t W'K)sled lit attempting to bring some 
ih»- works,; ^,|lou S theoretical thinking to beat- 
hist. Imt rt w «' " e J '„K-lttioo (as in his very good Lcm- 
lm ok mil cause soi mgteof Fiction) and Mr Brnclburv's 
hj-thi- fcok is in some ways ' a 

I-miiii tiiiic in tinitf oaifrpP'rntent in Mr Lodge's hist 
ili.- .onhur's dct-ia-w Novelist at . the 

with (‘iii, % i.iMe.llmti»*JJPj«*»* t J hey tire both inter- 
,i.r liim nsaviickKilli^f^ 11 lho novel now— ns per- 
il,,- i*i i- it.ioliui'litcs : hcfcp-tlwy must be— so they are not 


ili.- author's dei-pra MV**** Novelist at . the 
with CtiM-si.iInlv- j ‘ . ihey *" e H"Hi inter- 

(i.i* him i.s.iHiickKii» lt fW » l, ie novel now— as per- 
il,.- l*i »• Rjiihtwlitft ; ,,,u,t he— so they are not 

...... ,1 m fact t tofee rned with vm-ious turminul 

mu mm-? Ik fi.!dt«#» “bout the death of (lie navel 
I 1 . Ill .(Liive Tituff E;F at ^ er with the now ways It is 


.mil the wort It « 'I ,eir ,“ 
in painting" a iiunwra 1 ' 
ambit im»s and bwittiW f 


red very seriously (such as Hnx- 
wd Waugh), and also offer ilium- 
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usefully Ik- applied We iiiiim i,*- 
think it ini refresh our typologies ; the 
old categories are dis-.n icing and if 
yve coni in tie to employ lliciu in diink- 
ing about lu lioti we will miss tvlial 
is really happening in English, 
Ainericati, f-rench, mid all oilier con- 
temporary fiction — in which, argues 
Mr Brad h my, there are more simila- 
rities titan our elicited thinking uhout 
diiTfiem-t’.s in nutinnal lici ion- wri ting 
allow us to recognize. Bm while Mi- 
ll rad bury i ; , in no sense an insular 
ci ilic, he is iinne i ho k-s*. a very 
English one. Having paid all his 
resjiects in ideas aluaii the iinimiomy 
of verbal arlefacv.;, the tictiuiv.diiy (if 
fictions, mid so mi, lie insists on ilie 
essential presence nf another de- 
ment — “fiction's empiricism" — 
which he thinks current theories ute 
in danger of ili-gleciing. Wliat he 
misses in certain recent American 
and 1 ; re itch novels uud theories is 
the ideu of “the reality of the self 
as an active mural agent, the reality 
of the culture as a place of meanings 
commonly accrued out of individual 
living and speuking 

Again, “ in nil novels the task 
nf creation and composition involves 
in some sense the organization of 
society. The creation of n social and 
moral life”. In this connexion, one 
word seems to obsess him — " con- 
tingency " — which gives the impres- 
sion of recurring nn every other 
page; ce mi inly m one chapter it 
appears six times within six pages. 
Usually it Is a word set against 
" formalism ” or “ order " nr pat- 
tern. nr in general the sense of 
wholeness mid design which art can 
supply and life constantly withholds. 
One has the sense that for Mr 
Bradbury all lictinn is in some wav 
about this tension between experi- 
enced contingency and achievable 
“completeness". Ami on the whole 


lie M-i'iiis in pridci in .re liu- a-ii'ii'.i- 
linns nf fun n finally yield ini; io liu* 
claim-, and pressure. ,,f i‘„miii;;,.-iit.v. 
and in prefer imvcli .i . is tm dr.uiia- 
ii;.L- litis nor milv in their nan alive 
substance bat in liieii iL-ilii(i(|lie. 

I inis lie lend.-. »n cunceinraie m, 
comic writers, m ih>- comic l-Il-iiichi 
in writers — lienigu or savage, con- 
cerned in' indifferent— which in 
many dirt emu ways uh,-n»-i Lmrn 
duces un element nf imny into tin- 
notion tlmi v.-t- pour iihii-I:,K can 
ever achieve a lenlin nt pure mi- 

coni:iiiliii,ilcd fu, in. 

Eruni this pnim „f vice, almnsi iln* 
most icvciiling essay in tin- hind: is 
a short piece on William Cooper, 
which is in fact a testimony to the 
novelisL who apparently gave Mr 
Bradbury himself the idea of 
becoming a novelist. Cooper of 
course whs avowedly against 
“ modernism ”, experiment. the 
“ Art Novel as he culled it. And 
this is what Bradbury look from 
Cooper's Scenes from Provincial 
Life: 

There is no assumption that the 
truth about man is tliui lie is alien- 
ated. that realities are an 
enormous deceit, that the artist bus 
no words left that are (incorrupt ml. 
Rather it is a hook uhout how 
dense, substantial and complex 
life Is, taken on its ordinary 
terms: uud about lum- a writer can 
take Actiniidl life from such 
things. 

Mr Bradbury knows well enough 
that in the world today we must read 
und appreciate Borges and Beckett 
mul Burroughs — and he can— hut he 
gives the impression that Ids heart 
is with Cooper. This is a perfectly 
decent position to maintain, and 
given that it is nor a reflex of defen- 
sive insularity, lull combined with 


i !.,„"*• mvii fcriinc it Wjjwulx of cimtcmporoi les 

v.h»*s« Krtluury ofkt' /“Kj. 

Ruskin said that .Wp Bradbur y does lmvc n position 

H-, “iho power nf VI! H Jjky? P wn , argued in the two tlicnrc- 
wi 1 1 uni i K"inK l,,ere, rf MJEj Chapters which frame the other 
ihivs til a, lUUlng t** vIRL 011 * 8 ‘ th| J bool;. Put crudely it 
tail offer ns travel Mj^MOiethmg like this. We arc in 
space: they take in “ “ n«» prohlennuica 

Hi(lgev..,v, l-.well, TVa*“^allsra ; the old oppositions be- 
t;. M. ! (upk ius may poetics and Idstoricism. sym- 

eli-giac cek-hiat* nn reohsin, hello us unci fact3, 

Hiii'i'y, makiiiB *l' c and the referential 

ih« imsui-d eye. hut ^«Wihueiits of art, can no longer 
Boyce's ” At BiiW 'T 
lake'll there- w»h e,{ ] 


The Bridge 


Taking, each of us, one of my father’s hands, 
Canned a kind of bridge 
Ot his death between iri. 

I paid the toll, moved on, and pay it yet. 

My mother is still there, upon that bridge. 

I look back at ir, ns from some vantage, 

Watch the graceful 
Illmniuuicd curves of iron, 

The frozen wailing headlamps. The night. 

D. Af. THOMAS 
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^ Pillars of Wisdom 
P Cape. £ 3.95. 

°L Wisdom is enta- 
iBh UwJSt 1 " bror, «* ns history, 
KS »r ex P, Bcl * d H to rank 
6 . 1 '°H«tcd a shelf of 

liSV he told David Gar- 
ftustra . e Karamazovs, 

JS Mobsr , ^ck. Well, 
SL" k ]2* t°. make an English 
9 r k l5h ^Sain to Garnett, in 

! in of toll ,e VlWiiJsed rather 
• °‘ lett ers than ns A man of 
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tigan and O’Toole are partly respon- 
sible for this vuluntion, but Law- 
rence himself must shoulder blame 
for it. He wrote n book wltli so 
many fucets that its literary critic 
needs to bn historian, psychoanalyst, 
gucrrillu tactician, ethnologist and 
what Dr Meyers calls " sexual patho- 
logist. " all m mu*. Most men shirk 
the assignment. 

Dr Meyers aims to pul this ini 
balance right, flu tries to stick to the 
book’s literary qualities by devonng 
several pngo* to abstracting the puce 
history that Lawrence cur out and 
stitclicd together as Revolt in the 
Desert in order to pay a debt. But 
even by means of this device. Dr 
Meyers cannot escape the hook s ten- 
tacles,/., ml fiiul-i himself obliged to 
devote two out of his eight \ chapters 
to military history and political back- 
ground! In these, by repeating one or 
two of the ” alone Lawrence did it 
yaro-j that nre now disproved, he 
willv-niliv miliances the “man of 
action ’ fugend Hist he Imped to on- 
set. 

OF the five shoil chapter in which 
the book is analysed as literature, 
two art- relatively successful. Dr 
Mcyera satisfactorily dismisses the 
theory -that Lawrence derived Ius 
proW blyji 1 fmjii Dcrtigluy, and he 


vl-i \ ividt- leading .nid ■,|>l-ih!<*n« ", 
ii pen, tils .i healthy unit ribut inn l„ 
i in rein drhaii- .ilinui ihe novel. 

S„ in gcnc-ial ilii:- lmnk is very ■ 
welcome, though uli smite specific ' 
Limms (lisappoiiiiini*. (•■,„■ one riling, 
i lie two [raining dtnpti-r.s (In not dis- 
guise the fact ili.u these mwiieinu-i 
essays were y.-rittii] fen widely dif- 
fering occasions and publications. 
The result is a s elite of wild dkpro- 
pm ii„n. For the eight cent h venturv 
(Vi? .ire olVei L'd a couple <>1 page*, on 
richling. fuiu- un Si or nv , mul tom ■ 
men nil / / u»i»ip Hill (which “offers 
an hit cresting ivdisti ilmLinu of pre 
vailing cmisriiuonis that's the 
Crane aspect of Mr lh'.tdiwy’s mode 
of discourse) : for the nineteenth 
century, a sensible lirtlu piece nn 
l-inima and Persuasion. The chapters 
mi " modern ism ", concetii r.ning on 
E. M. Forster. Virgin in VVnolf mid 
Ford Mudox l ; ord fl\,ur pages for 
the ivltiile of Parade's End), are, to 
lie q i lire honest, smile what elemen- 
tary. Indeed, nt one point llu-y toad 
like mi introductory IccLuro for first- 
year students in which wu are iuhl 
that William .lames devised I lie term 
“si ream of consciousness” and 
Virginia Woolf spoke of life- ns a 
“ luminous hnlu ”, and so on. 

If we are up to the theoretical stuff 
in the framing chapters then we are 
certainly bey mid the need of this 
sort of material. Mr Bradbury might 
well proLest that he was not writing 
a history of the English novel, but 
does ho actually think this collection 
of miscellaneous articles and reviews 
really udds up to n coherent, con- 
sidered statement nbour the English 
novel ? One would like to have seen 
him write the booh as a properly 
detailed study of the contemporary 
English novel, for here he is particu- 
larly inward, interesting, and helpful, 
nod full nf apt insights (eg. on Iris 
Murdoch : “llei novels are in flight 
from concepts, und conceptualize the 
flight *’). And he would have been 
more original ami avoided some of 
the inert generalizing into which ho 
is elsewhere betrayed, 

YisL them is much to l«e grutcful 
for In tills book and much tu approve. 
A filial quotation : 

A phase In criticism preoccupied 
with fictional realism ought to be 
one given to considering the 
novel’s open ness, plurality, rich- 
ness. The business af criticism 
being, us I say, inherently to main- 
tain open ami not closed, defini- 
tions, this enterprise ought to ho 
Congenial, For, hoing a Post facto 
activity, criticism should he de- 
voted to the eclectic interpretation 
of the potential of any lircrnry 
form. . . . 

With that, surely, we can readily 
cuncur. Malcolm Bradbury's book, 
despite some uncertainties in pitch 
and proportion, helps both to main- 
tain and advance the kind of civilized, 
informod discussion about the possi- 
bilities of the novel which we need. 


makes a good case for his belief that 
Nietzsche helped to shape Law- 
renco’s doctrine of the stimulus 
afforded to willpower by opposition 
and resistance. But everywhere else 
he blurs ids train of thought by over- 
loading the book with tho ininutiau 
of textual comparison, mid with mad- 
dening excursions into other men's 
works in -search of precedents for 
Lawrence's ideas, phrases and even 
words. 

For instance, most authors who 
use the metaphor of shipwreck do 
not hark back to Cowpcr, and some 
feel free to use the word •' curtain " 
without " echoing " Prospero. 
Dr Meyers stretches credulity 
beyond breaking-point when he sees 
links with the New Testament in 
Lawrence's plain statement that: 
“There seemed no straight walking 
for us leaders in this crooked lane 
of conduct." To most of us this 
means just what it says— that he and 
others wore embarrassed by ■ the 
ambiguities of Britain's Arab policy. 
But for Dr Meyers we are simpletons 
if we cnmuiL see links with St. 
Matthew’s " Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord, make his paths straight” 
and. hy means of a pun. with “Strait 
is the ea^ Hi* far-fetched allu- 
sions display his literary erudition, 
but tangle rite llireud of his argu- 


ments. So much so that his succinct 
conclusion rends like a new idea: 
"The extraordinary quality of the 
book arises from Law re pen's use of 
a background nf romance, idealism 
and brutality in ironic counterpoint 
to his private tragedy of self- 
lie tray hI.” 

For one so well versed in thp 
textual variations between the vari- 
ous manuscripts and early editions, 
Dr Meyers makes one odd mistake. 
He refers to the “ suppressed " 
introductory chapter, withdrawn on 
the advice of Bernard Shaw because 
it was not up to tho rest, and writes 
that " it deserves to be restored to 
its original place”. In feet, II was 
so restored in the 1940 edition, and 
has been ail integral part of nil 
British editions ever since. 

It appears as usual in the new edi- 
tion published in a slightly larger 
format than that of 1940, out with the 
game pagination, pictures, maps and 
appendixes. The only new feature, 
besides a return - to the familiar 
desert-coloured binding nf the first 
public edition, is the inclusion in the 
text of certain lines hitherto left 
blank, usually nut of respect for the 
feelings of living men. Nnw that 
those whom Lawrence vilified are 
dead, the missing phi a so*, can be re- 
instated without hurt. - 
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JOHN REX : 

Race, Ciil«»iif;ilisni anil Hie City 

310 pp. Ron l ledge mid Kegnn Paul. 
£3 Mr,. 

Thu appearance of a new book on 
rni:<.‘ relurinns by John Rex ii an event 
of some imp or in nee. Noe nnJy is lie 
joint -an ill nr of one of the most im- 
port ini t empirical studies of race 
relations in Britain (Race, Commu- 
nity and Conflict)', he was also, as he 
points out himself in this new honk, 
" one nf ilic first tn relate problems 
of race fchif inns io a fin me work of 
urban sociology Add to this (liar 
Professor Rev is nlsn a vigorous mid 
determined polemicist, who has 
argued persistently for the import- 
ance nf the topic against those social 
scientists of widely di fieri ng persuu- 
slons who would relegate it tn a mar- 
ginal position, and one lias three 
pressing reasons why his new work 
should command attention. 

RfiiV. Colonialism ami the City is 
a collection of essays written uver 
a considerable period and its 
main defects are to a largo extent 
those characteristic of the genre. In 
the first place, there is a good deal 
of repetition between essays. A 
particular case in point — though 
only one among several — is Profes- 
sor Rex's treatment of J. S. Furui- 
vall's theory of Lhe functions of the 
mnrket in the plural society, which 
bobs up repeatedly, only to be ex- 
plained uguin on each new appear- 
ance. Second, there is n problem of 
inconsistency of level. Several of the 


esciys are. in effort, ncndc-mic papers 
in infill itiiil dress — though (lie liiui- 
Liilions nit length imposed by the for- 
mat tends to impede the develop- 
ment of the ideas in them. Others 
.ire ibe occasional pieces of Prafcssor 
Rex, the polemicist, rehearsing cun- 
imversies of varying degrees nf 
-significance. And finally, there is 
another form of inconsistency, 
lie tween the views expressed by 
Prufcssor Rex himself in different 
essays. 

This cun be illuminating: not the 
least valuable feature of tne present 
collection is the opportunity that it 
provides for tracing the evolution of 
hi* ((linking in I fie period over which 
lhe sc essays were written. Never- 
theless, this (Mi Meet i»n could have 
been mure effective if more rigorous 
editorial direction had been exer- 
cised. Most of the repetitions could 
have been ironed out ; more impor- 
tant, the chapters prepared for a 
Unesco symposium are superficial 
and out-dated, and contain a number 
of unnecessary small errors. They 
could well have been omitted : so 
could the two papers directed at 
planners which, though fresh at the 
time that they were delivered, now 
wear an unavoidably faded air. 

With these qualifications, the col- 
lection remulns of importance For the 


way hi which it shows Professor Rex 
tackling two mu jot* themes. First, 
there is the development and ampli- 


fication of thu theory of housing 
classes that he, together with Robert 
Moore, first stated in Race, Com- 
munity and Coni /ice, their study of 
the Spurkhrook area nf Birmingham. 
In brief, (his theory held that the 


urban siiualhm is characterized by 
coil llict between groups identifiable 
in terms nf their position in the limit- 
ing inuikc-l, ranging from lhe sulnir- 
linn owner occupiers ,-u the apex of 
i he system in (he lei kiii is of inner 
city lodging-lie 'ir.es at ihc base. 

This theory has lud a considerable 
influence in British urban sociology ; 
it lias been criticized on the grounds 
that die classes are not themselves 
homogeneous, and that the 11111k 
order ascribed to them is uni uni- 
versally accepted. More generally, it 
has been suggested that the theory 
is too closely based on the particular 
circumstances in Birmingham at the 
time uf Rex mid Moure's study. Ill 
a series of papers in the earlier part 
of the hook Professor Itex returns 
to this theme ; first, by amplifying 
the discussion of associations in 
Sparkbrook, which provided part of 
the underpinning fur his original 
approach ; and, second, by engaging 
in debate with some of his critics — 
though there are some absentees, 
notably Valerie Kuril, whose impor- 
tant methodological criticisms pro- 
voked hii exchange which was pub- 
lished in Race, to which Professor 
Rex does not refer here. On several 
points. Professor Rex is prepared tn 
give ground to the critics lie cites ; 
though lie continues tn maintain that 
the theory has general validity. 

The other important group of 
essays, in the second half of the col- 
lection, represent Professor Rex's 
attempts to worry out 11 coherent 
theory tn serve its a basis for u socio- 
logy of racu relations. In mi open 
letter to Micliucl Bunion, written 
nftcr the British Sociological Assoclu- 


lion's I'niilVmirr, and prim ml 
UK illl appendix, lie rniifcsw-. lliat lie 
has “a sense of miul imvi-riuiiiiy " 
ahmn the MihjiTi mailer as ii was 
then In-iilg di-halml. His lvillmly be- 
gins with 11 return to first principles, 
and an at tempt ;n a redefinition nf 
lhe terms nf the ilebaie. 

This at tempi fiu nis ilie eeniivpirro 
of ihe rnili.riidii ; .mil <m this basis. 
Professor Rex goes 011 to luiild up .111 
ana lysis that will enndiiiie I'mniv. ill's 
discussion of lhe markel -place in the 
plural society with lhe later develop- 
ment of these theories by the .l.nnai- 
can imtiirupnlogi.si M. (I. Smith and 
Professor Rex's nwil views about i*t»n- 
llicf. derived in pan from the Spark- 
brook siinly. 

Ill milking (bis attempt. Professor 
Rex insists lhrniighnm mi the abso- 
lute necessity uf seeing race rela- 
tions in the met rnpulit mi countries 
in the context of thu colonial experi- 
ence. He is sharply critical, nut with- 
out justice, of earlier writing mi race 
relations in Britain which isolates 
events here from :hose, past and pre- 
sent, in the former colonial territo- 
ries. As a remedy, he proposes >\ 
series uf rumpnru'iive studies that 
will distil from the histories of tin* 
experience of those colonial societies 
some general lessons that can be 
applied in future investigations. One 
tit (lie 11 1 ly is tli.it in the mur-si 1 of Hie 
necessarily hasty treat ment tli.it Pro- 
fessor Rex provides of tin; historical 
background, for illusti alive purposes, 
a number, of potentially misleading 
oversimplifications creep in. Another 
is that his mvn views appear to have 
changed in (he emu so uf the exercise. 
There is indirect evidence of this in 


The deep rules of conversation 
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AARON V. CICOUREL : 

Cognitive Sociology 

Language and Meaning In Social 

Interaction 

191 pp. Penguin. Paperback, 70 p. 

Lust Easter, at a conference held In 
Manchester, on offshoot of crii no- 
met hodology called “ conversation 
analysis " made its first 'notable 
appears nco on the British serologi- 
cal scene. Tivo different kinds of 
criticism were r a (sect : against 1 the 
practitioners of this particularly 
minute form.o^ dissection ofiiintural 
language conversational interactions. 
On the one band, it >vh£ argued that 
in order to really do justice to such 
interactions it Is not sufficient to 
analyse typed transcripts, in which 
Intonations, eye movements, gestures 
are not symbolically represented, 
and in which no attempt is mude to 
present n transcriber's or observer's 
version of the physical character of 
the setting and of the participants. 
On the other hand, it was argued that 
the transcripts should not be treated 
as ill tiny sense reporting 'on the 
world, or being capable of modifica- 
tion lit the direction of reporting it 
more adequately ; rather thpy should 
be treated as construction* accord- 
ing to some unspecified theoretical 
decisions and some theoretical prac- 
tice, and should themselves be made 
the topic of the inquiry, as reporting 
on the methods of tnelr construc- 
tion. ■' 

Those -.criticisms ..posed conversa- 
tion analysis with diametrically op- 
posed possible . transformations— 
into an unreHexive, exhaustive empi- 
ricism, or into a reflexive tbeoreti- 
cliin. Tt is a useful, If over-slmplo, 
initial stop in reading Aaron Clcou- 
rel. or, for that matter, even Gar- 
flijkcl, to hear these alternative 
transformations in mind. In Cogni- 
tive Sociology Professor Cicourel 
answers more the Issues connected 
with the empirical alternative than 
those connected with the theoretical 
alternative, although paradoxically 
his work is much more theoretical 
in conventional terms than is con- 
versation analysis. 

This book .la a collection of five 
paper*, fll fairly recent, but all 
published before and In informal 
circulation for a long time. Readers 
who know the Sudnow, Dr eta el and 
Douglas collections of ethnometliod- 
ologica] papers will already be 
familiar with the first two chapters 
of this book, on ” interpretive 
procedures'* and on the "acquisi- 
tion of social structure”. The re- 
maining three papers uro concerned 


wilIi n proposal for n generative 
semantics orientated to non-verbal 
features of communication, a discus- 
sion of ethnomethodolagy involving 
linking up problems of memory and 
attention with a 11011-nral conception 
of language, and finally tt discussion 
of the need for sociolinguistics to 
confront the phenomena and the 
problems of cross-modal and multi- 
modal communication and informa- 
tion processing. 

In the latter discussion It is 
claimed that conventional linguis- 
tics operates too exclusively with a 
limited repertoire and method of 
model sentences, that ethnontethod- 
ologlcally-inspircd conversation 
analysis operates with a too “ ideal 
typical*’ formulation of the norma- 
tive constraints and features of 
conversational openings, closings, 
turn-taking and the like, while both 
ignore the cognitive and multi- 
moua] dimensions of ordinary com- 
munication (that is, memory, atten- 
tion/s election, visual-klnesic, oral- 
aurn'l-vorbal, etc). Professor Cicou- 
rel s concern with and for the 
cognitive aspects of linguistic per- 
formance aud competence, and 
social or interactive competence in 

■ general, is the distinctive mark of 
ins most recent work, whereas it 
was relatively underdeveloped in 
his earlier work on method and 
measurement la sociology and on 
juvenile justice. 

His cognitive sociology is const!- 
tuted iu his analysis of what; he 
calls actors’ “ interpretive proce- 
dures this analysis is repeated 
four times in those papers. He 
variously identifies between three 
and seven interpretive procedures, 
but all of them are conceived of as 
generating instructions for the 
speaker-hearer, activating long ond 

■ short-term memories, processing 
• and retrieving information, govern- 
* ,, 8 ' the sequencing oF interaction 
and producing dialogue. They are 

■ conceived as a set of "invariant 
properties** which govern the fun- 
damental conditions of all interac- 
tion. 

- In this Professor Cicourel’s work 
is somewhat similar to that of Sacks 
and his associates who also seek to 
identify the * systematics ” or invar- 
■ iflnt features of such matters , as 
turn- taking ,Jn . ordinary conversa- 
tions, although without their empha- 
sis on the criterion of elegance for 
evaluating the theorist-observer's 
write-up of the relevant deep rules. 
The three main interpretive proce- 
dures are identified as the principle 
of the “ reciprocity of perspec- 
tives”, the “etcetera procedure” 
and “normal form typlficatioij '*, all 


of which wore derived from 
Schulz's social phuunmeim logical 
work. Other procedures include 
member's ** retrospective-prospec- 
tive .sense of occurrence " uml “ des- 
criptive vocabularies us ludexical 
expressions", ll is Interesting that 
one nr these “ invariant, general 
principles "—that of niirnml form 
lypificutlnn— is .seen as “ invariant tn 
a given culture or society, hut its 
emplricnl relevance is always cul- 
ture-bound". Iu this U is like the 
structure of common norms and 
values that structural • functional 
theory has operated with for so long 
hi sociology, and from which Profes- 
sor Cicourel otherwise tries to dis- 
tinguish himself. lie holds that 
norms and values are to be seen as 
surface general rules inadequately 
linked, whether by sociological ob- 
server- researcher or lay member, 
with emerging intcractionol scenes 
and contexts. Interpretative proce- 
dures, on the other hand, are held 
to be deep principles or assump- 
tions, which precisely link general 
rules (which may have a " context- 
free or "objective" character as 
In the caso of scientific descriptions 
and explanations) with interactional 
contexts. Such contexts are not to 
be limited to conversational contexts, 
unless conversation Is understood to 
cover multi-modal communication 
Implying besides purely verbal lan- 
guage the gestured anil iutonational 
dimensions of particulars. 

There are a number of problems 
about ail this which should be 
noted. In any interaction partici- 
pants, besides being governed or 
constrained by norms and values, 
are also constrained by tho "in- 
terpretive procedures '*. Indeed they 
caii make theso taken-for-granted 
parameters of discourse constituent 
features of tlio discourse ; thus 
members question one another, 
doubt that they understand one 
another, and explicitly try to negoti- 
a -°i a i « •? P f sha !;« d understandings 
and definitions of terms iu order to 
. j Fj e discussion to proceed 
- Aud this ‘doubting” and “re- 
establishing" already utilize and 
2 HE».* e very “interpretive 
procedures” that aro belim 
searched for and constructed. How- 
ever, this means that “ interpretive 
procedures such as “ reciprocity of 
perspectives” and the "e|Zj 
assumption ” can be located asrnn 
™ni 1 * ins 11 ,°r niat * ve general rules or 
Hfg* “^ougli Professor Cicou. 

va™ 0 a* 

? * rom h j« the Idea that 

•It is tho on going product oE soSfe 


furui nf itiT.nli.iliiiii ( ami Iu-ium* 
roitst-iiMis) ,11 ih,< iiiif-r, Iitiuii.il 
level ; uinl thus ilt.it smi.il -.i » ui-imi r 
ahiiuul uni he tn-ait'd us ,1 ri-ilii-il 
Mist run mu hut us an imerurihm.il 
L'ltiL'i'ium. llnweycr, it is ditficuli m 
si-e Imiv gi'tUT.tl iiivni iiiiii pi imiplcs 
cun he uiiytliiio: i , l , .r tliiiu 1 i-liii ivi-lv 
cmilrxl lrct- luli-s \ n-|.,tivrlv 
nits 1 kill nrciiSMiry (hut nut snl'li- 
oieui) Li uni 01 i,|| pn-w-.ililp 

cnnimiiii leal inn ciniti-xls. 

Like the llietiriui nf Miriul siriu:- 

lure utitj of deiqi -Huaiii,* 

' 1, 1 , 1 fi'bit'i/os, I'ml'irisor (*itun- 

rcl h uiterpiL-tivL- pi ucedures " are 
nlsn inniui luted a.s tnuu-xi-fret* 
rules nil* contexts, indeed ihe Hiiiim 
of Ills or it iiiue is precisely to 
remedy tho uuideqoku'k-s nf nicli 

i,nd unv tcsf.ircii 

which does mu address the (imiver- 

1 t? 1 ; I,CS , con lex ts (in |u: n- 

‘ , Tt i ,s on,y such remedying 

SShtSf 11 r ** ardt «" 

S . 1. . a , cl 2 im 1 ,w . “ obji-diviiy ” 
work. Atnl this is similar to 
J, ® Wci^nan and positivist injunc- 
„ n 0 , n , 10 ” e clta *’ *«nd explicit uhoiu 
onus vulue-cymimtinents, j, if i| K „ 

V . e .t° n T' c l iVv i^ and »c».>JvA Me 
ta8 ui ttut * r ofessnr Cicourel is 
ambiguous about this, since lie ulsn 

curfhp n V l ,lb i* c, *vo uccnunt 
oMminr”- a !f d t lar 1,11 are capnblo 
".wSSSi"?-* f V, nh f r burnt Ion „ r 
triangulatioit ", And in fact he 

- of this reflexivo regress 

S5JL f nt 1,1 V th ,,f bis recent 
work without acknowledging tlio 

'i&'k Cl,ll,, | ,Cr " f 3,11,1 lu B r css. 
thS J,H "‘ “ ut acknowledge 

utat such regrcas cannot leave hit 

Sn C . C h-n f l l UVi *r . <k ’' cl iht «»»! *;«y 
somothnig almut ” nllerprctivo pr ,I. 

SeJS. r«P l ™ ,ch ? d ' ? ,,,e ,,ll "b talks 
of Ucotirel'g “rejecliiin of thu nusi 

tira St n 5 Sn, ll l‘- n ,J V r in bs Ilesc.ip 

livUt? tWI, ‘ 11 '* |MCci ' el >' n°«* 

In ony case, this project is nm 
oven up to tho positivist Mandat'd* 
‘tffSLP « ihril. Ii cunipetcs 
viS JiSffff *?? “i ni1 pnBnlMic iliciv 
in!TVor iSte u ’ ly f, ! tcrs 3 ffniund- 
EunuMv f J ‘ i’ e w# r k « and it Hiubi 
SSK /ormulates itself as uncov 

cIn?S» d S’ P r ycr S" 1 “variant pi in 
mpies or rules. But " inn., arc tivo 

Ssp C k? un if " a . u H0 * Ireated us fuj 

RatW \ n °t llUeiu, cd tn tent it. 

SJh nt Pro J LSMJr , Cicmird's re- 

5 ^ 5 S 8 *bc.ir ,rwli, their 

.£} n , t S nc<? i . nmj bis project Js 

which i* f “ wk,nii J ll| em vi.ilile”. 

decora hu n/ t,,3t *«kea.ch 
ecorates his pre.Mijipo SJflonSj .. 

ered^lir are cncoutit- 

CJcaoral ' v ? y tbst Pi<»f 6 sw 
■ ufcl bums lhe KOR. and tupa- 
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imu m rare rclaildoH v !|: L '| dr( . m |„u Press : Oxford Uni 
linn ' ,,| ’l iress ion uiifty press. IS. 


Her,- lies a lliird-apj -Lwr, uf die -W men whu lield N 

En.j; ,,, “L “ r ir™ 1 ,! 

luf'.i-iher, slimy l’nfej£E n ,I|C ‘•rcessmii ol Juiues I and L |, t . civilian: 

itv. the rouge f rum iXfte ® r lllL ' Wil !' seCUl 

•nfupii’d fur ihe Unrsuffr-Rropriuiiisiim basis I nr a innnn- And an .it't 

wlieiv lie argued that a mnM 'hui he unlikely in provide ihe mam 11 

1 helir .iilitndc at theT'ff of wider lii-mrical niloicsl. h two sysiem 

Utilising* at a crucial muvB husKure of Brian I*. LevacU s tlmugh the 

have sulisiamipHy altered tBft rhat lie lias, on die contrary, ore uescnli 


have siihsimitinlly altered d,al * IL ' ,,;ls * UI1 , ' lt? vinuriii'.v, 
.11 inn fur the hotter jutkinEjily produced an t-xi-inplary 
espnciailv written for thet'-Koi" 'sehnlarship Imi lias indeed 
in u’hicli he offers an v-.M 1 cnnirilmtiuii t« the wider 
visiim nf Western soriar©"* cai '*- v hisinry. 

sheddiii'i !hc iast tnppiD«'f ||e , us ,,j lie ved pa.tly by 

Rian skilfully luguthcr vurimis 
1 lie rea Mini ng behind lliffiiOit-u apjiruaclies. The civil 
linn is mu made fully expfidtqKji are rmisidei eil lirsi in their 
(lie autobiographical Prrfwjfey as liuiuancrais. men ivlui as 
some hrn;ul hints. No&j'iKohleis were essentially tied to 
he cxplainoil in due cout^-fflCourt " uml isnlaied from the 
sor Rex de.saibesliotfheKiiffiiry ", taking ill esc rerms in 
.'inn in diseiiAiige hinueli fr®t»d |)uliiic>d and .social .sense. 
artivities uf some yoiifieK relHlivc lack nf inherited 
scientists cuniiitittcd to ut'flii and Hrisincraiic cuiiiiexiims 


stime hrouvl hints. No 
he explained itt due cour:H 
snr Rex de.saihcsliowiuitui 
.'inn in disengage hi niitU fc 
activities uf same ytnoK 
scientists cuniiitittcd loot 1 
Cause ", in order to wilt 
while, litis culleflioo, dt?a 
fi.uvs, will serve as on iDim 
ilieul nil l he current ihipl^i 
nf the few mieinal soriilia 
woikiiif. in thiscmimryiob 
.1 seiinus aileillpt to come tt 
with the ci implex piobletuj 
rel.it ions. , 


lay their cctinniuic dependence 
their It-g.il ,uui ulliciul careers 

! kidly, as lawyers, they arc 
'tp. have been in fairly seven v 
d-difliuiltics. This was (hi, In 
jillvely small immlu-v nf jobs 
(i III cm, tn (lie Crown's own 
[>i fto ninllif v the Cintiilry by 
rting die fees taken in the 
ami hy ntViciids generally, ami 

liqll to die encroach meins nf 

iBmmi lawyers 1,11 ilie business 
je. ecclesiastical mul civil law 


citv of veib.d Iviuguagc. For. 
for Kant, the infinite dire 
tin- ii-.il sen .cd lvrad p 
totally av.iil.ilile liirnugh 
c at vj’.m i/ .»t win mul dw, 
i.nlu-i ii is utlically uK; 
.Siiiiit.ii ly, the language 
-.Iiunbl tint hr itp|>roJ(WJ 
the pvesiitunisitimK ol «' 
adult Usage ; in a 
rally lutavaifuble t« 
i.n lv. uMiiiil. I he hmSuW 
deaf sbi.iihl inn he w- 
lhiougli uial LiiMf Jg 
suppositions; he hw» u * li 
fii« ii«* nod M'lnanuc 
1 .ulic ally iliffeiem ai» ^ 
to oral langiiagiMistrt' 
And. finally, the cojnjijjj 
ties wliicli umli'iIlP **.' 

r.f speech iiivo ^ 

of different kinds of 
infot nia (inn store*, . 
kinds nf sctiinry/iwaJJ® 
i nf urinal inn j 1 pi'occsiiop 
which uguin -tie 

one another, are reW™ 
pendent in relation to, 
items and mieratioiis ^ 
mine- veibal utteraua, ^ 
also at l lie moHtuM » ^ 
colly unavailable. 

If Wiuui-naeii! 1 wjj ' 
one (.annul speak a “. -p 
utmaiu siknt abo“*» ' Ljtt 
Cicourel iiiipIiciily'C 
Ilmvcvn, ii he 
remind us trf - ,,ur rt :Ss«^ 
open up ways nt 
ami smut me that 
i-.onld ucvei' have cotj . 

«, .VUfk is 

than c ay that hi "'® 1 } 1 W' 
its acidev ciuents it 
that it lies ill Il« 

H-ll iricnilsislcOCieSj 

rujtBt iiiv«Pn > s ” > 

1 “ 

Mef-rs Chauo «. ,jgi 
Joiutliad Jojtb 

forces us Ciialio 4 ffiT* 

Ltd, «nt now 

Bud ley H*-ick JJj d cb 3 u*j 

paiiy will be r4*t 

Head and j»IW*h 3 n 

will tiv.n all th^S » ^ 
Wi Ildus, Joiiatiiaii »■ v 

«w 11 l->- Held 

"Hit' Jwim Cbiiiwj-J 

trnii pa «/* 


’d*y. a< > |ml ilieul llicorisls, 11 
Wei discussion is devoted tn I hr 
i ahsulutisin uf the civil luvv- 
?Pn lire basis uf a reasoned 
fis Mr kevuck is inclined to 
Kara any mil imi of ilie civil 
Wphe its Kimii-.uim Ry/nnliitc 
P-as having offered the 
^ mi U’ tit- red eiimnrip.il Ion 
py earthly lestruinls. None 
fctxcept fora tiny ndnuiity id 
Htiun " spokesmen, idenlogi 
Bore an ipuid in the Cuimtiy 
Ijllie (mot. the civilians as « 
whu .tend in magnify royal 
pfml prerugn lives, us against 
ftjuervnlliiig riglits nf parlia 


mem and ihe (iiiiioiun l.uv. And iu 
this connexion ii will s t -ein .1 liitle 
.strange 10 many— anil mil mil.- in 
fl. R. Klluii iw-lmse - inuue is ,d)seiii 
I ruin flic So led lliliiingiiipli.v l —In he 
told llvai “ few Rnglishnien id Us i |)r 
C'uwell'sJ da> would have denied 
limi the king could legislate by him 
self iliriMigii |ii-(iclaiiiuiiuiis. . 

Next there follows an ini cresting 
if necessarily iuul.it ive ussei.siiu-ni „f 
Liu* civilians' ai tirade tuw-jiils iluir 
common law- colleagues .pul liv-.ds. 
Ami an .iccuum is inn fur ward uf 
tin.’ main ilisii net inns beiweon i|u- 
Hvn sysienis of jiiriKpriulunce. Al- 
t hough the prucedural differences 
are described clearly, and given a 
proper emphasis, tlio idea of a ftindu 
lUeiilai coiiflici bel ween two pro- 
fessions and Two kinds of law is 
rightly played down. After all. as the 
uullior tells us, ilie Masters in 
Chancery mul the Mhmcis of 
Requests normally included a fairly 
even mixture nf civil and cirnuunn 
lawyers, while ihe inure nutmimi*. 
so-called " prerogative courts 
Star Cliamhei ami the Councils in the 
Nmlll and tin* Marches of Wales— 
were mainly serviced lw men 
trained a.s cum moil lawyers. In ihe 
High Commissions fur Causes 
Rcrie.si,isiieul of Canter bury and 
York the civilians indeed enjoyed a 
predominance among ihe pin 
fessimiftls who provided lhe mitirunt 
llni only ihe High Court of Admiralty 
anil the judgeships nf the church 
courts were in prariiri* their stile 
preserve. 

Perhaps w-ltai needs more explain 
mg is nm why itinst civil lawyers wen* 
associated with the royal prwngvi 
live, bm how the iimiilimi lawyers 
managed in become identified with 
ilie political opposition In tile Sluarl 
kings when so many of the uMc*t 
among ilicm provided so many uf the 
Crowns must effective and com 
milted supporters. Here, as else- 
where. the ** Whigglsh " hist m in 
grujilty of lhe eigliieenih and 
nineleenili centui ies lus niueli 
mihundvisiuiidiiig fm which 10 
answer. Only ihnmgh ilie wink 
of liisi nrians during I lie past 
iwcitiy years hi- si) am we gradually 
releasing ourselves front these in- 
grained habits of thought, Yet ii is 
salutary tn lie reminded here, and in 
sitrh a caul inns and lempei uie way, 
of the residual reality lichiml (he old 
rusliiunud view of tin* Heveuu-entli- 
ceuitiry cuusiiiiiiiuiial and jurlsdic-. 
t iniiul rmilliris. 


Fiihilly. Mr I.L-y.irk discusse-, iheir 
c-iricsiasl iciii polii ii and finds in 
jbese Ihe |u obalile key tu l lie civil- 
kins’ alignment with Ciuu-n. Court 
and Church Ilier.iichy, ag-tiiisi parlia 
nieni. iiminioii lawyers ami Puri- 
laii.s. (mi ol ihe ’()() duct or s, cml y 
■jeveii imivei'iiv dons and ,1 hand- 
ful of others who 111-u-r held any 
office wcic mil employed in .some 
uiniiexiini will) erck-siasl icul l.nv m 
.idniiiiiMi.il ion. 'I Ills overwhelming 
inviil vemeui with lhe CI1111 ill and 
itu- bishops i-. , onviiiciiigly sliuivn 
10 have Ih-vii mini' I iiiii.‘i imnii ilian 
tlieidogi.-.il jit i-Ii.ii . ictci, 1 specially 
ivlie n Aicli liisli op Land began (o 
.is-ajpt his .uiiliority mid ilu> "liigli- 
church *’ nr A nil ilium clergy gained 
■m increasing ascendancy. Uadicui 
Puritans were nm alone in I'e.senl- 
ing ilie civilians in their capacity 
as judges .mil officials enfmeing 
mcirnpidiian and dime.san control 
uver clergy and laity alike. Two of 
ilie niosi nmed civil lawyers of tin- 
IG.lOs — Sir Henry Marleil ami Sir 
Nathaniel Brent — were act mil l.v 

strong opponents of Laud (the hit- 
ler. albeit, remaining in the Arch- 
hixhnp's service, pi-obalily for lireud- 
iind-hiniL-r ivasnns). Bin when the 
greur crush cmiw- in Hi-Ill, 1 lie ivliole 
piufevsiim and lurlxliciino of tile 
civil law narrowly escaped dcstriic- 
l imi in ilie wake of Laud's own 
.Inwilfalk 

After this fuil mul careful analy 
.sis of tile civilians’ alignment with 
the Crown .mil the hierarchy, it may 
come as something of a .shock to he 
told that as many as twenty-two of 
those wlio were still alive during 
the Civil War are to be classified ns 
passive or active supporters of Purliu 
ment rather Ilian of rlie King. By 
contrast with the mere five, nut of 
ilH). wlm are described earlier in llie 
hnnk as having been opponents, even 
moderate lines, of James nr Charles 
I, these 1 lave active and nineteen 
pH.ssive iKirliiiincuturlun.s among the 
eight v-lliroc surviving after Ifi 42 , 
ciinic--!ii say (lie le.isi--us a slight 
jult iu ihe riMilei who has heen pci- 
sinuled so far liy Mr Levack’s eviil 
elite and his reasoning- Moreover, 
by including some individuals who 
were pructiliiimirs of the civil Imv 
bm not holders nf the lincinruiu mul 
a few others who aciiuhed thut 
degree after Ifill, it i-s possible tliai 
this total could he Further increased 

In am* sense, this strengthens purl 
i»r the drift of the author's argument ; 
in another it may appeal tu modify 


ck to the Puritan rebellion 


pPSSHI.t. (Editor) : . - 

ihe English Civil War 
ftaijnllan. £ 3.50 (paperback. 


?«!» latest volume in 
|? at . . i^Ldbleius hi , 1 -ocus ’* 
m\ he “back to (Un-diner 
fjf'fiii Conrad Rus< -11 
fej® ,s M ct ,i‘ ,n betwebit two 
Srt'.i- ,1 ! 1 . l,, °k Place in 
of the seven 
RS-Tfi ^ he , ^ rs i rCvulin ion 
i ", 1 " 1 - began with the 
Strafford, to . which 

(it il . f (? rcL ‘ d tu “Bfve. and 
L 7 a he outbreak nf civil 
. * ec “ n d reviilutl no 
lin(im A hy , lc creniion of 
Km A,n ^' |,, ide ' s Purge 

C! ff* ll, s K5|1 «- 

ll,e first revolu 
K nf lo .V ^aWeural-. that 
ilw inn n e l «ng Parlia 
n r , y,n ’ wwld haw 

Fovcf ;Hr d 5 ’ ,rftu,ndin « wiih 
©icvhJS , ^ wl attd public 
&S Jhlf 1 ? ,e 511,110 puliticul 

fit Chai,i V n ? 11 °^- Kings. 
of * n ( .Heins; find thc- 
“^^Chuixli. The 
iof • disn u^ was Drsi 

8 'hetS!??. of Charles 1 


nr cnnceiv.ilily tn traiiscenil if. Tn 
mi fin as tho civilians' .ili.icliinimi 
was 1111 ire to any slioog ciii'Clivr 
gnvei niui-ni, to nrder, am Inn it/ mid 
■.'Midi I is) 1 ment, cm he 1 than specific 
■'ll.v m Crmvii mul Chmcli. iln-n tin- 
ii.fiua *■ uf iliL-ir “ rnyaljsiii " is 1111- 
•iviiiiiahly c.illcti in iiuesiimi. Admit. 

Ic-dly ilie number «( apt mi m moul > 
available 10 civil law vets was sliarply 
1 t-duci’d with ilie ubiiliiiiin uf epi s- 
copHity as wl-H :is Hie collapse «»l 
prerogative rule, l-'.ffectivtly, only 
AiIiii i rally and lYuhult- lnisim-ss re- 
mained h\ tin- iiri-as in which iheir 
ptofexsiiiiml expertise was indispens- 
able tin ring the Interregnum. With, 
mn the cIiuitIi conns and o tiier eerie 
siaslicol iidiuiuistrutiou, iliis ivoulil 
have L 1 rnieil a dmigcriiusl.v nurrenv 
bans for mori* pcTiuuiu-m survival. 

' i‘l there is (ink- e-.-ideucL' Hint 
the civil law was in serious du ngr-r 
under either the (.'tuumtunvealih or 
the Rruleciiir.ii e. liven the radical 
law rein 1 illoi'S of the Bare I xi lies l*«ir- 
]|aiueoi were read 1 r in attack 
Chancery, with its prc-iltnninuntly 
cnimnmi-latv trained iiersonncl, tliuii 
the lutv mere limit nf the. .'.iliiiirulty. 
As fur the more revoliitiiniary critics 
nf the com em pur ary legal system, 
the common law com is were ill k-asl 
as much a parr of 1 lie “ Nmniun 
Yoke ”, f nun ivliirh they believed 
that the people 111 list he released, a.s 
was die civil lutv. Altltnugh there 
were indeed complaint's about pro- 
bate fees, once the church cimrts had 
virt in illy disappeared, the activities 
■if Lhe civilians had far less inipucl 
no the lives nf ordinary people than 
did those of the ll's nr the Assize 
bulges. 

It would lie unfair to criticize Mr 
I .uviick. whose hook enmai ns a 
valuable ami sometimes entertaining 
“ Biographical Dictionary" of his 
20(1 doctors, for his decision to slop 
ar lfidl. He has performed a 
tint able service in illuminating this 
previously I rule-known aspect nf 
early xovenicuiHh-ct'iirary liixlury. 
ltikcii in Luiijiiiiciioii with VV. R. 
Brest's recent study of The Inns of 
Cnnrt, ami the writings of VV. ,|. 
J iiites. Ills hook dikes us much nearer 
inwards an understanding id the 
lognl issues uml divisions leading up 
to the Civil Wur. it xuggei<ts an 
eKtiuuite inn— had 1 here beqn tin 
disaster in 161 ( 1 - 1 1 - -of the legal 
potent in ii ties fur the underpinning 
of n' hypotlieticul ad in in istra live 
desptiHsm.- 


Mr Russell pay' lip-service to Hie 
doctrine, still iudmuiiiihly held hy 
older historians such as Lawrence 
Stone, thut Hu- multi cause of the 
Civil War was a change in the 
structure ' of society • At least 
lie soys one should ««l assume 
that thu Civil War was not caused 
by social change. In one of the 
essays itt the hook specifically 
concerned with oconumk b*u« a id 
ideologies. Penelope ('nr field deuls 
somcwliut gingerly with this Thorny 
topic ; hut the only Mictul or cun* 
explanation which the conirlhutora 
to the Ixiok appear tu accept is thut 
an alliance was forged buiwcei the 
discontented parliamentary gentry 
and their social inferiors. The urlKin 
mob turned ugainst the King: u.at 
was wliy he threw Strulfuid it* lhe 
lioni. Yel. when all other vfliwtittro 
linn* aie taken into account.' sucii us 
the weakening of Hie monarchy '• 
linaiiciai pusiiion hy.QueeH Ehzn 
belli 1 selling .off royal property and 
iliis unpopularity mid failure of lhe 
Duke of Ihidciiigbnm’* foreign policy. 
Mr Russell believes rliat the ultimate 
explanaiioji of die Civil Wur was dd 
1 ci uiicc.s oyer luligiun. : 

. Mr RiisseH not only writes a srlniii 
.taring i jit induct imi but also cunt rt- 

f iitcs the best easily in the notik tin 
'arliiinieiit and the King's U ounces. 


SJar-chk 1 . Nf > 

Taylor ..ml 0c° etfj 

three j»iihlidii«J ^ p ubA 
each vriJJ couiiw'jaijj 
its own miprurt*. <*»“ j-sa 

sitdeTo jUM'iru* 01,1 . 

euiiioi't). 


Jiastiy , , -‘ t, noii mat- lie one reason wuy j ui iiunu--ut 

Bower grew mure vigorous. For if niorc 
' Purliani 1 t'uiiblc " led fi cipieni sessions nf . Parliament tvere 
h'inr,.. ; ' T-S‘°oriallv, demanded, a house ' 'in town made 
^i v °lutioi| P nm a ' ikH much easier. He also argues 


to wage a war. In the early seven- 
teenth cctuiiry ilie monarchy was 
strongly pressed to rescue tlio Elec- 
tor Palatine iii the Thirty Years' 
VVur which, it "must he remembered, 
did not end until Ifi-IS. but it was 
never voted the money necessary tu 
do sn. indeed it can he, and lias 
been, argued tlmt every where in 
L11 rope purliu nieni r and other assem 
lilies which refused to vote or pay 
tuxes brought about unrest, civil wur. 
•ir attempted revolution. 

One of 1 hit mb&l readable essay.* 
in the book Is that hy P. W. Thothas 
tMiHilcd "Two Cultures? Court and 
Country under Charles'! ". Here the 
xuggestinn is that the Puritans, 
although they . had a distinctive 
culture, exemplified by John 
Milton's prose and poetry,, were 
idienutcd by the plBys and masques 
performed at Charles Ps court and 
resented his lavish expenditure’ on 
the arts. Popery, Miming and play- 
acting went together to Tehnorce 
I’uri Ian distrust uf the King. This Is : 

f irefly Ingenious but perhaps Far* 
etched ; however, El clunios in with 
ilie (hemp that: a collision with 
• Laudian bureaucracy " was “in 
evitable ", 

A criticism which may he made ot 
this hook is- that too mud) about 
“ inevitability ” is to be found iff it, - 
iinrticuhirly in Mr Russell's essays, 
lie tells u> that the failure of ilie 
ftiurch of England to maintain reli- 
gious unity was ‘-Inevitable thut 
some form of crisis was “inevit- 
able"; that the break-up of the • 
King’s financial and administrative , 




fure Christopher Hill — it is odd that 
the assumption nf tile inevitability of 
historical events is accepted. Tn 
some extent rids weakens the- very 
reason ulde view that Gardiner was 
right. 


Dynastic 

Jl>ia UURSTFittl.p (Editor) ; ' 

Tile Tudors 

2 ?App. 

K. II. D. HAl.iiY ( Editor) : 

The Stuarts 

216pp. Sidgwick and. Jeck&ou. £273 
each. ' .* 

Tlje sevpn studies, bruught together 
In • encli , of these volumes- first 
appeared as Hixiaricul Association 
pu'iiiphlcls. They) should be widely 
read, particularly by students. Sonic 
iis*ays concentrate on individuals : 
Richard Hi, Hpnry VIII and Knox 
in ihe iprst ’euse,. Charles I. Crbmwcli 
and Chur Ies II in' the later volume. 
Others ; toiKUi)tra(e pn eennumic . 
themes^ tlie eitelo-sui-es wf Hie s.Ex- 
teeptli i^enLury and- the ineicnutilixm 
ofi'the seye'iutpnrh. S. T. Bjndoff 
considers tlie sigiiificaote of Kei’s 
roljelllon and A. H. Wool ry e! 1 that 
of : j Pcriruddock’s rising a century 
later. The editor^ both cpn tribute 
papers. os we|i air intioductiun* lb 
their respective vojupiei. . - 


W.H.ALLEN 

THE 

DISPENSABLE 

MAN 

Wolf Rilla 

A compelling and altogether 
unusual novel oi murder, in- 
trigue, corruption and strange 
sexual involvement. The author 
discloses a rare talent for 
creating suspense. £2.50 

A FAMILY OF 
SHOPKEEPERS 

Ray Waterman 

The saga of a Jewish family 
who emigrated from Poland to 
the East End of London. Here is 
a nostalgic re-creation of the 
Whitechapel lhat was. £2.50 

THE FRIGHTENING 
TALENT 

Louis Golding 

The exciting posthumous novel 
by Golding, which was only 
recently discovered, explores 
the mind qf a man possessed by 
the gift of prophecy. £1 .75 

I LOVE YOU, ' 
IRENE 

MacKiniay 

Kantor 

In this intimate and intensely 
personal memoir, Kantor tells 
the story of a great love that 
came into his life. A memorable 
book by the author of ANDER- 
SONV1LLE. £2.50 

HAIGH: The Mind 
of a Murderer 

Arthur La Bern 

A startling new assessment of 
the urbane killer, Haigli. There 
is an Incisive study or his 
character by Dr Noel Browne, 
and some remarkable letters 
from tho death cell. 1IJus.E2.75 

NONE SO DEAF 

Samuel Rosen, 
IVI.D. 

A fascinating account of how 
Dr Rdseb,FP un ?l a cure for Ihe 
most common kind of deafness, 
restoring at- Ie6st one million 
people to the world of sound. A 
book of hope for all with 
impaired hearing. E2-75 

SWEETHEART: The 
Story of Mary 
Pickford 

Robert Windeier 

Here, at Jast, is a full-length 
portrait of the film star who, in 
her day, became the 'world's 
sweetheart*. The author has 
captured the nostalgic magic of 
Mary Pickford's era. Ulus. (. 3,25 
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September 13 £2.00 


Set in a pro vi nriii ] 
Aifcnliuiaii lovvn. (indium 
firccnc's new novel lakes 
place In Ihnl bleak vo uni iv 
of cxImiMcii passion, be- 
trsiynl and absiud hope 
which lie 1ms explored so 
precisely in such novels as 
Tin- I'nwt-r uml //«• (,'h/ty 
anil f hr ( omt tiinns. 


HONORARY 

CONSUL 

. it ! 


September 13 £2.00 


In El he has created a world 
peculiarly his own, r doled 
iu. the events and life of 
contemporary .South 

America,! with jts revolji- 
lions, radical, priests, 
turroristS itqd military die;- : 
la tors, buteonluining that ' 
special passion for the com- 
plexities of love, • faith and. 
compassion which lies hi the . 
Jwim of his work.- 
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F oil AN AMl'Ktl'AN scum .All pill UCU- 
liiily in I crested iu lhe life- mid 
walks of J'liiiiiijs Bahingl on 
Muuiiiluy, u.-tm niug tu l.mnimi is 

espcrMTIy [ilcHMiiil L’NpL'i icilce. (Julie 

iipm l f re mi his mini) in We.siiiimsier 
A btiif.v, i lie ir are mi mini y place* in 
n-miud mir nl him. Om- gets mu uf 
lilt! Tube .ii Km.srll Siui.no and nil 
iu liui iiui'd Sr i 1 cel, where the 

Macaulay family lived for srnne 
yen is, in n Iihiinc ili.u witnessed (lie 
yiumg Maun day 'it isiiiLV.ssful cniitnlc- 
tiun «f illfl pi ms in mie evening, i Inis 
winning hi-; bet ihnr lie could 1U1 so. 
A si mil in HuHaiicI Turk slim vs 
ennuj'.li remitiii* uf lhe grout linusetn 
c un jure up Maciinl.iy'.s many visits 
there us ihc vnnih uf mi high birth 
nr lineage wFmsu iriimiplis iu rile 
linn sv uf Com inn us cqtiHlU-d li is 
irinniphi in the lldiirlnirgh Review, 
■aid who was how received with 
splendid hoshilulffy along with WliiR 
grandees mul established men nf let- 
irrs. The bench cm which .Samuel 
I? niters likud in mi and com nose his 
verses (described by Macaulay in a 
letter to his sister), with its ins crip- 
Linn by Lord ltolluud, 

Here Rogers suit j and here forever 
’ ' • dwell 

Wiih me thfi'se pleasures which he 
sang sn well 

is still tic to he seen— and sat on— 
,n V ,c twrk. One rakes a boat trip 
tn (.reenwich and rinds oneself eating 
whitebait in Mucnulny's favourite 
lesiaurant, the Trafafepr Tavern. 
With enviable energy he would sonic- 
1 times, walk there ; and back from 

AIh:iiiv_ w iiiKA umui/4 .a 


Piccadilly reminds nue nf the - liis- 
tonuii writing liis History of England 
mid giving . hi* breakfast parties 
. there. 

I - . 'Suppose that most .'biographers 
inevitably, become missionaries for 
Lheir .subject, and this is >. specially 
i he casp when, that subject has been 
cither unduly neglect ad or maligned. 

S w }ll\ ql \ , the wI,ole ' his hifebn 
Macau joy ’state in recent years ; mid. 
even granting ihc justice ofagorid: 
P- th^-^Utelsm Ufrecppd ; agulrist 
lijite iu the. course gf rlia.ltxSL century, ' 
a fate wholly undeserved, • For when 
;wl tS skid and done, he. wits a genius, 
arid iimni ruble. Anri tiiolv are not so 
m^ny Bennies either In our midst or 
nn hurTjuuk arid, record shelves dial 
■) We end afford to-; neglect anyone (if: 
fnpm. .. 1 

: ; 1! njpmjnn riiusic hei-e becatise each 
* f !»*ne '.pome ■ to JSnglnnd . I - am 
.. impressed. lull liVqr. again' with Hie 
aupdvb maripep ; in Which the BBC 
. CflrrJ^ bn its wni'kof musical educa- 
■ -and fcnteriainmejlt. . When T 
J® 41 Jived herb fm- imy length Of time. 1 
the impdndEpgtfcmtde.of rlieThiM 

£SS 2 SKSt 2 ^.-JH^.VM 


imisir is likr — well, it is like fuming 
in Macaulay after ;tn iminci'Mun in 
Fla I Inin iind Million. 


Some friends ami acquaintances in 
1 -jiglnml ask; " How are the |Aunui- 
can] students unwud.i.ys ? ” They 
mini a brier and unequivocal reply, 
-md 1 find it bard to oblige 
i in-in. “ Non- violent ? '' “ Working 
nguin ? *’ “ Confused ? ” “ Cyni- 
cal ? “ lile.ilistic ? " All are piis- 

si hie responses, and none w bully in- 
accurate. lint, even rakuii together, 
ihi-y do nui add up to a saiisfnciory 
nnd ion li Stic descripiiiiii. As one 
mmiibs the frayed and familiiir 
words one ihinks of ilie herein- 
geneilv among even itie small inim- 
bee of si 1 1 den Is one knows i-euson- 
ably well, nnd despairs «f ever 
catching an amalgam n{ so many 
riioods. But smite help can 'corite 
from an unexpected soiu-ce-r 
Gnetlic’s con versa lions with I-’cker- 
iitiimi. In Jiinnaiy nf 1 & 2 G Gnetho 
was visired by an uctor niinicd Wo|ff 
'who specialized in the art of ini- 

S rovisation, and who wanted in 
enionsiiarc.hi« ralents. Gnethc hud 
already heard his public perform- 
ance, had decided that Wolff suffered 
from the sickness nf the. time, sub- 
jectivism, “ and I wiphed to core him 
nf that So now in private, ho set 
Wolff the task of inmrnvisipg upon 
his impending return- from Weimar 
to Hamburg. Later, Goethe told 
Eckci iuaiin. Lhat ho admired hut 
cnnhl lint praise rlie result. For 
Wolff did not really depict his return 
to Hamburg, but dwelt instead on the 


it-ciiugo ui a non reuirning to nis 
parents, relations and friends. He 
could have recited exactly the same 
poem had he been asked to describe 
a journey- tu Merseburg or Jena. Yet 
Hamburg was n uniquely marvellous 
old city which would huve provided 
It fine I hemp for Wolff’s Improvisa- 
tion, hud tie beei) n hie, to lirlng hfm- 
self ’ to. cmlceminte ‘bn dhjectivo ' 
description rather than the subjec- 
tive : expression nf fcollngs, '. It was 
this mddqiii rliaf led Goethe to make 
Ills faihriu^; prolinuria- me ut to tho 
effect 1 that : all . historical periods of 


Tl . i . rf -j - T ^ r wm j.miHIIUOU ( , 

I.qm.h&ppy noyf ta flnd that, mv ferifs 

F* r e #,¥ ro H?^ es8 - : 1? ® Aer ' Hari-, 

^ckHbUr^M'alpng will) Ritiisky arid 
■ HohbriS. Anq one. reason vjliv'if Is ia 


— .'•‘"■nil TYUY u 1^ 3 »u 

J^freshitfg lp 'liAteu to them— eVen 
Uipueh fate decrees/ tiwt ' “This 
. Wfifeks 'Cqinposdr ™ is yet- again 
Stilus- -is thilt ihb voice oF upfhen- 
Hc genius ,1‘uigS; out so inuch more 
. Clearly from aarinng .the .matelv 
talented rind gifted.. Tb \wat,lh gar o 
■ or a lute. Beethoven quart cl after a 
Cycle Of nlnetpbmli -century Ftvntb 
I'optyrri. : or ‘ early, . Bebeminn cbanitj^r 


Cftect 1 that : all historical periods of 
decapnnee and .dlssalutiQn. wefe 
dominated' by the- subjective mund. 

• P ,ie , crin' eschew such cosiulc 
speculations^ and still be remifided 
f)f, not ft l tew , itudents of one’s : 
acquaintance wlia.' jf u<sked to ber- 
foroi tin .exerclRe siiriilui- ta/WriltFs. 
would perform it hi-thd some iudptidr, 

. They tent} to bo lute rested ft? historic; 
cal events, iritellectual.' problems, 

; works, of qrr or fitoruturb' oriilv..ln so 
frif as these have dirdcf.ptld contin- 
uous hearing op their personal devej. 
rtpriiept, thflir". abi|Uf to establish 
. pieaningCuI ' . relationships ’% ■ to : 
cmUmuiji^ate ’;,-: to discover l . thqir 
ideliuty ”., Tt is all; trio easy 
^dy Uus. rirtittide-v-one dues get fed 
lip with the triteness nf ihq vjjcabu- 
Jary^td poke fun.aflt, rri denlgrute 
; ir r f0 : od aiw Lljl qg. 'bu titry r jfp Under- 
Stand it mqst be remeinbered 

that, sp fnp; $5 these studentR are con- 
cerned, -their ipstitiuinris have in 1 
Iprge, j part . LUlfid tljt’rii ' (it, 
tawS ;iio' . more thap a t 'Tew 
niinutea of .Watergate, vitivlng. 
to suggest that lhey : are- not 
.whpllsl irratKiUal.iii ih(il suppdsitinnj, 
and thiu litiA ipsori-tn the solEji at 
cunt fbr Mine of tlieip. liierolly t fie, 
last remirtJ Moreover, at k^t 'ode 
very desirable cun sequence results 
frinri this muod. Since thetfextu dents 
, 'trike with, I he utmost seriousness nuly 


ili hi wbiili i (nit. lies them nimi mmly, 
lheir teachers air- iliallciigcd Hi do 
what guild leaclirrs slujulii |>i c.siini- 
dlily always lie doing: to convey a 
sense of how seriously ibey them- 
selves tiike lheir subjei t, however 
remnic it might In- from the popular 
parlance of psychuami lysis. 

Wlmi is mosl diMiuhiiig in ihc end 
is nut sii much ihc sulijeclive niond 
Itself, bill its corollary, the Mihslil u- 
linn of feeling for Hfurl, intuit ion 
for iboiiglii, easy answers for ilitlioilt 
questions. One thinks of i lie bright 
uml uhle uiidcrgi'ailiiHle wiio, when 
u-sked in the course of ail oral exami- 
nation abmit i lie policies of i lie youn- 
ger Pitt, replied with some passion : 
* I am not ini crested in (he .younger 
I’itl. I uni only i iiterested in wh.it 
goes on in the lieaiis and minds nf 
the people." Well, then, had he read 
E. P. Thompson ? Of course. And 
did not PiiL’.s policies, however nefu- 
rjnua, have a ceruili iininiim of ruie- 
vance to tlie .iriitudcs of r)ie Englisii 
working class ? Could lie talk about 
thui ? The trouble was ibat he hud 
nut rend Tlmnipson's hook with any 
ran?, eiilier, that his mind was full 
of pin uses such as “tin- Iikui-ls .i nil 
minds of the people - Ihil little else. 
Here again, it is all loo easy to dis- 
miss such n student as simply In/y 
nnd incapable. But, in fact, lie was 
neither, lie was genuinely convinced 
thui it was up to Aim to deride wliat 
whs iiiipoi'iaiu in history, nnd that 
the rest was not wmili bothering 
about. Even graining his premise 
that historians have not always been 
snllicieiuly noxious to Iind out what 
iliil go on in the heiu-ts and minds 
of ihc people, one wits left with the 
question of why he hud not at least 
put energy mid effort into that f at- 
rium small subject. Of cnmse, it 
was hi;; fault. But wits it, in part, 
also tho fauli of his teachers? Could 
they land I really mean “we”) have 
dune a better job of enkindling iris 
iiiingiiimioii ? 

, Which brings up i ho question nf 
whether a teacher should ever sugar- 
coat his subject with “ relevance in 
order m persuade liis students to 
absorb it, somewhat in the tvny 
aspirin, for child reo is uflcn sugnr- 
nuired 1 n order t n get them to 
swallow it. My own answer in this 
question is a cntegoric.il negative. To 
introduce ihnt sort of approach- into 
teaching seems to me to be nt best 
gimmickry and .it worst u betrayal 
of our culling. Yet 1 know some 
very devoted and intelligent young 
teachers tvjth high stiindards of ex- 
cellence who disagree with me. The 
example one gave me a year- of so 
ago had to do with the difficulty of 
touching a honk like The Education 
of Henry Adams. It might well be 
thought that. this work would huve n 
direct appeal to students not a few 
of whom shared -to the full Adams's 
CGpvietion thai Ills own Enrpiul educa- 
tion had boon a failure. But this 
particular instnictor found .that his 
students were impervious to. Adams. 
So he gave them some nf Nm’iuan 
■ Mailer's amohibgraphicnl writings 


m fiwll un wmii in reniinu incni mill I 
apparently they needed, such a re- 
minder) that twentieth as well as 
nineteenth-century American intel- 
lectuals were restless, ana- dissatis- 
fied. He then moved hack to Adams 
and foil (ui that his suidchls were 
now able to immerse themselves in 
the Education and, eventually, to 
understand it WU just in Mailer'S hut 
jrt Adams’s im‘n terms/ I am .<itU) uot 
Convinced, that ! Uilk approkdi is 
Aimer appropriate or eFficadmis). 
But inrire • Hmri ’one road leads , to 
Rome - (or, in fills insianteMo the 
shadow of the Bustori Statc IInuse), 
and one inpst face thb (Question tff 
Whether it is liot better to get stu- 
dents interested in tho sublet an 6 is 

Tiiamtirtt * « Uam m * in >•* 


■a smy yr;irf dgo i s *bu i,. 
to he stridiguly 
miduuliled fact that k V( J 
eleven rimes thirteen resuhM 
sum of o thousand and 3 
i-uL-ail ilial tins had sonic S 
s , gi ,ir| cu n, ;i ,, h t M | RhlfaiS 
son. All I know is thsffi 

one of niy recurrent' fantjd 
msIi-.I of the image olmj-S 
witli many others in 
place - a .ship's Imiiige, a rt» 
rest aura in— when sudden W 
embodied voice (akin toi& 

C omnionduinre's ghost) J 
“ Attention, everjo^ 
milium dollars to thefirttpa 
give the correct answer toS 
lowing m arli cma t ical prnblail 
•it seven rimes eleven 11*3 
teen.” I, of course, would ik 
con ecl answer at once. Aril 
uwny forthwith to receive a 
felirltmiiios, 

Another memory, of 
vim ago, evokes a certain'-hk 
reminiscences (included is, 
liis lectures) of his youthful 
reseurirh in ('•ennariy. ilqu 
of his colleuguus apjiaremlj 
an iimiiciisc liking for a^i 
Once u year, so he (old uj, the 
a S/Uu-golfcst, a joyful a 3 
marking the arrival of lh^ fad 
men is nf fresh asparagus si i| 
■slut inn near Berlin. The cflrtj 
would ileseit the urihim kt] 
day, hi cycling nut eurlyinihitl 
ing to eat their fill From nkj 
dim lit less known as the £{W| 
The fuel that I remember this ' 
ail friiiu the prnfessor’s Itili 
no rellei tiun upon his 
teach. He was always iliorwij 1 . 
well prepared, ami 1 still (ism 
recoiled inns of subtle riisqiik' 
about the complexities nf fa 
Eurone.iii power politics in fbn 
t ecu tli century. Rut what write- 
in my throai — I suppose 1 sV 
say my mind — was the aspar<>* 

It ivuuld lie flaiteriag to ej. 
pedagogical cupurities m report 
I can do I i6t l-cc. that inv Hu 1 
emerge from my lectures aril 
rials willi prnfaimd and w 
ideas about Victorian EnsliM' 
gruar lii.-dorians, and tlieuawif 
destiny of man. But truth fflW 
vail, in a candid moment o«{ 
me student confided to waiM 
lie remembered best front 
courses was a casual refert* 
mode — heaven knows why-* 
virtues of a particular kiM ,( J 
lis-h straw berry jam. Ht Iw 
eating it fund apparently inw 
ever since. It had hec 0 .™ ‘ 
the great things , in hi* j|W- 
so he assured me in analntcri 
mose tone of gratitnafl, Ml. 
all to me. Another student w 
not long ago that what hc'tm 
forget from u set of lectnrff n 
on European hisiorioErapt? 1 
Gihhnn's Ponieninian ..wftW 
Hiirckiiurdt's favourite ip°£: 
eauueuf Uu Pape.. I canMt J, 

two more irrelevant serawj* 

Imlge : «nd I despriff WjJf'L- 
not only that it -w»s 


nareu t item,- mu l u» u . ‘‘ r. 
scraps rather than what 1 1 
ally made so bold as wK 
IF not profound, then 
slble ami worthwhile.,^ 
ccrniug the udiievetnenis^ 
groat liistm iniis. that 
haunt liis ihcmory. But cr«^ 
start of u sqhbaticAl year « 
for such ntelancholy'S 
There is iRukpight to be-^, 
Ajrid Siam it?, to folJowi:' 
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P® muss of suuicc 

now available for the 
i»udy of the peace conference of 
-official documents, the con- 
press, diaries, memoirs— 
Bpraijy but the most venture- 
itrflra attempting a synoptic pie- 
an d interpi etntion. Yet 
*H an ct-ent which occupied a 
h Phce in modern history. It 
«ra watershed between two 
1 and still mure 
£ S at it , fai ed tn do. illii- 
is rit J ? 1 ,® 1 , Problems ere- 
S? cd, . b > f 1 ,,lc First World 
wh,ch mark the (ran 
■ fi**® ‘■•ompact and cmifi- 
JJJwnilwreiititry clviliaition 
«wjL-ione8. 

Mttt cannot be left alone; 

Aottto5S po « ry sc holm - ship 
JRJS fS* ^ Efer 0, e detailed 
tt of Ihi? ferent aH P ccl * a«d 
Af 88 0mera i l011 ° E 

■ffrtctaaSd ! ’ none nf rh °w 

wy Dated m, or were wit- . 

Nd h!J^ ,c ‘L C0Wf ?» :enc ‘ f of 
E ffiShhS ! l B, ? braccd ,ln their 
Vaa . t compass; nmi 

5 : 2 te »»«»« ri. ho*"™ 

wulieniic, is 

ha^ . t0 ,,e ' written. 

much 

tbatw ,,h 0 . mQly 

. most obvious and 


: Miicau]ay yflo asked that if the end 
^nViustjCy the incaiii whm-did ? I 
should knqvv whether pnd where he 
said it ; butv’to my shame, ii don’t. 

It is 'hardly .surprising ^hat In an 
acddeiuk.connnunity tliere Js n dnn- 
■KtHtit arid oft on. wear isomu. stream uf 
;tqlk. about how to touch;. -what 1 to 
teach. and What not to teach. There 
art; momenta when; T-oftecting ! on 
ofti; *- own. eXpet’ jdrice its weH' ps on 
./what Aile hi^- been able 1 tu ; lehrn 
; abp ut the unpptt; qf, one's ntvh reach- 
grave doubts Arise over what it 
IS ■ that actually- •• sinks 'hi M; . One 
2 J . S ( Weds about teachers inning 
. awards for liuving exerted great arid 
benevolent influence over the': lives 
of their students I an, sure this still 
happens. Aud i must 'assume that niy 

.own. mmd is ndturuMy gtlpned to 
, ilharf i »'f ■ L n i d ■ 1 <in *¥l««W. For 
b 1 ck 10 tha 

.1 ndve. mid at various rUiccn .. the rmlv 

,‘? ll V*P fciri 8 ro inutrtWni .lu 

belong tu tli (iso realms, Forlnsianct 

^e.solerapmoiyji etain ul'q 
.milium ii’a-jhor. wUn •.(itmruchrd.'.twe*'' 
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'A subtli 
menten 
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; 'A best sells" 
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' Colonel House in Paris 

fra ns hi r i -d by I'unliuf- M. K<ulini'g 

^ 7 -tpp. AhiIius: Univi’rsiietsrinTiiui-l. 

D kr ? S 

promising iqiproach In tlu* theme is 
through the avenue of American 
policy. It could be argued that tho 
most significant feature oE the con- 
ference, though nne nor widely 
recognized at the lime, was the 
emergenro of the United Suits os 
ihu most important single factor In 
net ei-mining it s course, us pirieiniaily, 
if not actually, the . pirdnmiuaiit 
Groat rower. It is nut for nothing 
that the enigmatic figure of Wood- 
row Wilson plays so large a role in 
every book on the subject. Snme not 
very profitable attempts have been 
made to penetrate the psychological 

• complex hies of hts personality. The 
enigma is theic. But the enigma 
wlilclr interests the historian is the . 
enigma nf Am oil Can policy, i-uflecied 
in the policy and behaviour of the 
Anud'jciiit President. 

President Wilson wax not tho only 

• American in Paris ,jn J 5 U*> whose - 
views and- altitudes. Iinvc in be taken 
Into, account in ariv .evaluation of. 
Ampt lcan policy. : Cnlunol HnnSc in 
Pdrh> subtitled "A Study nf Ameri- 
can Policy at tho Paris' Veuce Con- 
ference 1919 revolves round the 

. role, i Of . Wiinrin’s confidant, advlsgr 
1 and fncuniim. Ingq. Plato, in making .- 
a most thorough ond detailed auaiy - ’ t 
sis nf every available scrap of infer- 
;mation reeprdod by, nr about, Jim is?, 
has in fact probed deeply intn the 
rim higui tics of Wilson's own attitude, 
and/ of American policy, : (hiring a i: 
critical period of tlie vonfiyretice. .. 

: j 

The rupf lire with : 

.-the President : ■ ,;V;,V ;• 

; ITtnitw bos proved a. «ihficttj(.fi gii re '' 
to ttskeas, piul discorduul verdicts 

have bneiii.prnnouiijted on hint, He- ; 
fore ihc c niifftreripe: , had' 1 roq ; its 
com so, t ia.« • cnulnessi -+■ oiniiuptiuy . 
ulmost , to.- an opun hrcacli— Itod 
sprung up . Iiriwrcn him .' nnd the . 
Presitfl-ot ; . arid hi- the hectic nego- 
f JalioBii > x»f Hie Jnu fmir weeks be- ! 
fore the sigtuum-e 1 of, Ui^' treaty he. ,r 
pluytd no putt. . Controversy hiis..,' 
- lutigeil round tho tanscs'nml the pre- ... 
ciw» numieiiL nf tlie rupture, which - 
tieotos in have been a process i nther V 
. than an 1 event. ' Opinions Fmve viKe ,; 
he*- a divided b*f:vyei» thuM 'v.hw |nrt..- 
a' birh lar.inv, on .lia'ose'fi rule anff. i 
think . lhat Wiisnii went |o pic*"* 
vvh'-ni * lU piivid . ol Ida prudriit 'ami 


wcll-infnrmed eonnscl, and Lhose wiio 
regard Houxa as Wilson's evil genius 
leading him into policies nf compro- 
raise in defiance of' the priiicipies Tor 
which he stood. Dr Pluto mciitu 
lously .sifts (lie unwieldy mass of con 
Hiding evidence (this is ihc great 
merit of the lionk ), and comes down, 
rather more heavily (Imu the ImUnce 
of evidence warrants, on the adverse 
side. 

Colonel House belonged to a type 
familiar in many periods of hisLory 
-- the Eminence grise . 1 It is a i-egulai- 
charactei'istic 'nf this ambiguous 
figure that ho holds no official, posi- 
tion '('House was, in fHct l .(nic.nc tho 
American Commissi niters at the 
peace conference, but this was irrele- 
vant— -the other. Commissioners were 
nonentities), bears no responsibility, 
but ifi kiiown to be in the confidence 
of his chiuf. He provides a two-way 
chunnel through which .opinions can 
be filtered without the handicap of 
formal commitment on either aide. 
The umbigujtlos and temptations of 
such a position arc notorious. One 
cun tliiqk of nobody in recent times 
who has filled it with cum pie to $uc- 
ress, except perhaps the inrnmpar- 
nblc Tom Junes ; and even he did 
riot escape the imputation nf prnmbt-. 
irig causes which he himself had at 
heart. ( 

• The sovorest charges against 
House— notably, the chiuge nf '*• dis- 
loyalty" to the President— rest on 
o 1 iitisapprehenslon of .l|is role. He 
was, in virtue uf his position as well 
as ;nf jtis njy o iprilqatibris., a fixer, a 
riiqnipulatoi-, a fifttbelween, -Whbse 
fimriioii it wns to canvass solutions 
of intractdhle disputo^ tii bring the-, 


' ■’ them iu J ; i -In i ihi v 1‘Jlfi. roine in 
for a guild ileal of criticism. The 
ttist nf it was r lint, if ai some mule- 
fined lime in i lu> fiiiuie Wilson in- 
ceived c-iii«iii-ugL i mi. i iti from tlie 
Allies >•• do h«. lie would oiler his 
services as mediatin' ; anil, if lln-il 
liis nllici-s were ncicplcii hy the 
Allies oiul n-iiMiird l»y I It*-- (lerinanx, 
tlie iinpiic.it inn whs ih.li i)m (Jniteil 
biau-s would euier i|i<- war mi ilu- 
side of ilie Allit-s 

& Ilie wiiLile iliing was li.vwitlit.-tic-.tl 

f and imi-eiij. and lhe ISriti-.li Govciil- 
inmii was in m> iimnit Tm mediation. 
Bin tlie war situation was approach- 
ing a desperate crisis ; mid Grey was 
. not likely io hi- hndlianly enough to 
reliim ;i dusiy answer in tlie Presi- 
'•£& dt,|,, ' s vaKeiiH'ss in mi.'ilialc. Ft was 
-.v 1 ! Iw’Her In make --vminil belie anises, 
nnd pin off (lie einli.i missing «|iies- 
linii lit Millie fullin' pi-ritiil. WIihIh-i' 
House, who wns still y tiling in the 
tvnys of dijiliiinacy, was alive to 
what wan going on in (tie mind nf lira 
British Government, may be doubted. 
But in brand him. on ihu si l ength of 
this episude-, hu dupe would be as 
harsh hs (n c/iil Grey a trickster. 

House never gut on ternii* tvitli 
Liuyd Gnn-ge, wlm, unlike firey, 
-id Sl ; 0l,,s ln b ilve disliked ur despised 
,v 7 him, and pralY-i red to deni direct 
with the Presiilem. When i-luusu 
arrived in Paris, however, ho fair- 
l*SK emnbed ruiher unexjiecicilly to the 
fasrimilion uf Cleim.-nreau, who de- 
tested Wilson and foil ml rite go- 
between mure sympiiiliciic. House 
lacked intimates in tlie British dele- 
gation (Balfour was inti alni'if, nnd 
Piiilip Kerr liatl nut iptile I lie ^taud- 
1 ing), hut est all 1 1 silt'd a fairly clu.se 
contact with Wick bum Steed, w ho 
was always ready to pr mi tore friends' 
causes, and inspired u f taming eulogy 
of House in The Times in April 1919 . 
This mill act perhaps did little credit 
to House's dUciimlnaiioii. and cer- 
tainly did not help him with Wilson. 

In the American delegation he in- 
curred all the .jcalinisit'K inseparable 
from the role of an d/m'fiflHCt.’ grist?, 
Lansing, ilie Secretary of Statu, not 
iinri'tisonahl.v felt I liar iris authority 
. had been usurped. Kay Stamianl 
V ,Q Baker, the bead of the press section 
llus mid a fin-vent admirer of Wilson, 
might well have aspired to tho pnsl- 
‘ 0I ' f ion which House hud pre-empted. 
ltu Honsi- hud imprudently secured tor 


two sides -'together.-!; Had bo been 
content mb rely to reitenito r,he:;Prt- 
sidem’s tipi nfu ns Avith -imyieUli n« - 
rigid iiy ^ - especially' i|jg dpi nidus 1 : or.- 
8i>, Ntiiliunrii and Influxible a iliiuko^ 
rift Wil?niir~ : he wiiijlrf: hav«i . per- 
furmeiil pn jrsoful ninctinii.gt all., If! 
<m the , other hand,; In this ; del) cute 
bnUrir.iugi rict. he'wertt-sn fgr ln the , 
direction -'at com pr oriil rq ris to Fnso 
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roucb with hi8 cbjcF,: hls function 
w«S w ntf c»ri. One nf xeveniV ok- 
nlundfluiiK of hi? .brejtclr witji tho 
Ffesidunt was. that, f he toyed bpefly 


i riundtlons rif ht? jireficir. w)qi tnn 
‘feaiduiU was. that.' he toyed bpeny 
with the jdeg thpk a treaty coultl be 
pitched Tlinntgh quickly pph’ by 1 
detaemnfe. it- Tin in \th$ nriijeded 


det Belling, it. finirt M prtjeclbd 
Covenant nf tlie Leuriue.of Nanmts ; 
and tihiai- fntr: Witsuri, was tho lsin 
agdinipn tlieJlnly GhoiL; ; / . 

; Hu use hits' ; oil the ' whole fared 
well ai tliejhandx ripBriiish writers 
Wlicii lie vis}icd Etmipe us Wilson's 
etnLcsary during the wrtr, lie wax 
putontlV' nyinpaiht'ric. 1»- ihu Aiwa 
Cause, anil ust.iblUbeil particularly 
guild iTluiiuns with Grey. TW so- 
cqilrd lioU't'Ciey meniurHiuliilri, 
lis-onliug' n ,: •oiivenlatinii r l-etrii’i-n 


his brut lu r-in law Mu/cs the appoint- 
ment of Itu nil nf the “ Inquiry rhe 
team of experts appointed in 1917 
to advise on American pq lidos for 
the peace negotiations ; here too 
Hnuae found enemies. It svaa 
inherent in his position that it 
depended solely hii the good will of 
the President ; when that was with- 
drawn, he was friendless and help- 
less. 

Woodrow Wilson • ■ ■ 

ns an employer : 

In the relations between the Two 
men it Is difficult to Withhold smne 
measure of syniputby from flRu^e. 
To say that Wilson waa never nn 
ensy man to serve or to work with 
is nil understatement. his vanity, his 
socretivoness. bis rcudinesti to take 
offence, need no ilriciimciiLiuiiiii. 
Moreover, if wo seek t|ia Vunse of 
the rift In tlie ftimiliar contrast 
between Wilson, strligaling to be 
loyal to Ills principles, unit House, 
prone' to'seek devious compromises 
with expediency,' we arc ; hound :tn 
recpli tjtat (tome of Wllstmis -miist 

faring 1 ; derogations f rdtii " his . 

principles came In . .tiifi ♦fre^.v last 
weeks, when House; was 1 no ioriger 
adyi^iugJilm. , V . 

tlitimately, however,, it . are 
pi-nffmblri fapd Dr Ftottfft sttidv-^n; 
courages, this ntfenipf) to go behind 
i those person#) qu nr re Is aitil.-friC- 
rions. "■ mid examine " thp deeper 
causes Of the iriirictabJe - .JivihIdHs 
ihririi 1 in the .iVeHdeitl's own. tnliid- 
, RUil-iriTUr.’lhdicy.bf . rhefAiiwncan ;■ 
delekatiun. . 'Tfiij Frt«<n i objectives ; 

. at" Flits Tfltifcifiice werq. crystal 
: clear ; el| that: renmineil oppit was? 
the tactical. quatjtioii huw (0 pnicoed. 
In qrder tq achieve as many 'nf .thtisu 
Hs pus^bld. TlK r lli-lllsh jvtfijre ilivid- 
ed jjptvu'en the desire to ;cnVub,.Gjfp' 
inany/nriU, Hie dosiru ti> , h'resorve- 
' Gernth riy r- as - -M, ■ T'lili utur (voigli \ to 
ovarivoUnirifi ;--F*idch ambitbuls, qnd .. 
ns;a stable tucioi' in u tin.'bulont i^ii> 
linOiit. 1 . It lit the: issue, wh? .^ilgust 
cl^f, and libi.vd Geqrge; cntild he 
seen,;, mu^ueuviing dextui'tiubly be- 
tween the tivii incojnpatibles. : 
American' nnlify, by copn-rfst, was 
fruiq nip tu butt Mini net mate rind iu- 
rfoteihiihate. No utlinr delegnliun 
talkiid cui niucli abuiir piiiicipic$i; 
hilt- in rio other delegutinit wiis it sn 
ilifiicUlt -tu . dist-uver any.: cohere til 
prin ri pie govei-iiing tlicToiniuIatiini 
uf prtficy.; Tliu iiunjplni tit! that the 
AnttJ irun.' deleriarlnn wus nt ftixoe... 
iaild icvruA hi'etluH* Illii^iUt’ht • 


Oxford Latin 
Dictionary 

Fascidu IV : 

Gorcjonia- Libei o 

W illi l asrii Ii l\ iJn- f ,m .frni f.utin 
thrinninry n-.trlic -. its li.itf- u .iy siafc. 

1 1 is inn mini tli.il iIil n-nuii'ing 
liiSt.'iL-lcs sliuuUI :i|t|ir.ir .u ii'.ip-yt-aily 
iiiU-i Mils. When 1.1)10) ik le, (In 

< 1 iL-liini.i|-j wi\\ gi\i- ,| IliIIi-i .lufiiiin (,f 

the i in .tiling ami iim nil aiin wunkrif 
Hit pi riml up m iln- cuclul ihc st-i mill 
ccoiiiia A.lJ. i liun ha?.* |irL-vi(in-.i> luen 
aiailnhli- in Knuli-ih. | > ,i|it-rcovu!. £7-50 

South Africa's 
Foreign Policy 
1947-1970 

James Barber 

Hr liarher examines S««nli Atiic.i’s 
jicisi— W 'hi inreign finln-y, tmjiliasi/.ing 
ilie ftuse reliH inns hip bum m dniiiCKlie 
nnd f-xfc.-Tii.il alliiir.s and I lie nluim 
iitirili-viiu'ih-sMil ili pl< nii.mV pit-KMiii-R. 

T lie- isMit-s ilui ai use arc seen .tp.tiuNl 
lhe grow ing gult'iii . initiates on raiial 
ulluirs be) ween white Somh Africa anil 
the I’l-'it n{ ihc iiiic-ru.il ii ii«mI coinmunity. 

S pkiLcs 2 m.ips jf/j- qc 

The Ethiopians 

An Introduction 10 
Country and People 

Edward Ulfendorff 

*Jndis|k a iis-ible i t .idiug i«> al! those who 
require an ati-uratc iimiKbiLiuiii nitliin 
liuv>L nrillLO|iiitic nl' kinds', Mud The 
Turns rw ic« ing ila- sni.ml cdiiiim uf 
this hunk. J*i*r ihisllii r<] edit inn 
Pnili-.s.sur-l IEl-euIdi H'bas rcwriiu-n lhe 
Final chapter to lake act-iiunt uf recent 
dcvclonnu-ms, ius L-um-idcrably 
cxnaiicted the biltlirigraplty, anil has 
wltcicd some new ill list 111 (mns. ’Fliin) I 
edition R pi. 1 1 is man /' 150 ! 

Oxford Ptiptv barks 

Carl Monger and 
the Austrian . 
School of 
Economics ; 

Edited by 

John Hicks and 
W. Weber 

The papers in this volume wife given 
at u symposium lie Id in Vienna in June 
1971 to edebrnte rhe centenary of Carl 
Mcngci's Pfiaeibles (CnurJfiiise), 
generally regarded its lhe siarting-jioint 
of the ^Austrian SeliodT* whiciVhav 
played so dist-mcrit fc a j>art in the . 
dcvclnpi uciii uftroiiomics. C ^nrribihurfi 
inciuik- I’rofi-.isurs Arrow, I torch, : , 
TLiyck, I liiiL'liinsuii, K relic. Monger 
(the yi linger), Niisslumucr, Kiithsclrijil, 
Sti-cissler, and 1 lie Cdiun s. t z nxf , • 
figures £5 1 6- August • 1 


of.£fe^rets.V;. 

• oftha yi^u^ptH^jb&i. . -*'i'vT ••• 
Stones, aild Certain. Beasts, ./ 
also A Bdokof the 
; iS/)arvDlsoft|ieWorld 

Albert us Magnus 

Edited by. V ■' • 

Michael JR , Best ^rid 
Frank: H. Brightman -. 

■ The i^ Spcrfif uj Alhrtm.Mafmt '■ 

, wwionipifed in f.utin timat dv jlit inni 

«ri' thirty mil ccpliiry 1'pn'ij |n4ny 

.•fpiq-it-sjoiily ii'neiif « )u< ft waii | he \ 
writings ot All^iFiiii.MipniLVi' It was. ■ 

■ .'MW |>f iluvbi^kpm* iv.Wt irlj* i* 4 qui'u mix" 
: ri-gdirkbl ufhiripks' 'wliii-l- "feuailht; ' 
inarvtUuiis^nd hiddi-u pnivctsut 
IMtiittii anti iiitlliiy'vii ubio'ts;. H itxt. • 
figures f s H'i iagifii 
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C.hUmI lit tlisvUvw ivr explain liis in 
tt'iilions I'diisunily heard from 

(Is inrinliiM's. Uni ill is was util simply 
n I’.iiluic nl i , iiii(iiHinit'iiLi(Mi. It wuh 
u-siill uf «c basic ;mil)i;*,uii i y mill 
iiiiicriaiiiiy almni wlwi ihc Onircd 
Sv.il irs ream 'iiiiotl f»i-. 

The Uni toil Si.iu.s a| ilic eml id" ihe 
i r i».st World War ivii* passing 
jliimigh y Iran mu lie experience. 
The reliutam entry nl' i lit? country 
iirtii 1 1 iv lani)|»iMi3 war showed that 
il ciudd mi Inngct iiiford to remain 
i 11(1 ill L-u-m lii w I i.i I was happening 
in lli.ii ilisirvssl'irj Ciinliiieril. Thu 
peace- cinir>-rence ended (he fare* of 
piVleiidiiii: iliiii ii was inn. mic nf the 
‘“Allied I'miLMS ii was in fuel the 
nH>!»l |tutveifii] nf 1 1 ic ns. Traditional 
aim mli*. like isnkuinu frinu hurupe 
anil ilu* avoidance of riu.io^rii,* 
alliance.-; were m> longer eoiisonatii 
with the new status, ilic new .vnrlil 
with* i m crest s and pri 1 occupations, 
nl i fie Ami'MCuii nation. Yel (huv 
could i\n| he iilKuuf lined without a 
jili iiKtfle. The need in straddle the 
»lt I and (lie new pary lysed the 
emerge ni'e nf ,i tnliereiil policy. 

Cymes miglti have claimed that the 
one thing iieressary was to in vein i he 
rijdu wurd* amt thy right forms. Fur 
tivtiiily years the *“ open door 11 in 
China had meant the l ight of Ameri 
cans (n share in ilie privileges ex 
luriyil f i <mi the Chinese peer d 
period of years by ihe militiiry action 
of ihe mijitrialisi powers. To 

niiihe the.’ world safe for demu 
ciaLy" wh> shod in aieuji nri mure 
[li.iii to make ii sale for Aniericai] 
tnlde and eiilerini.se. The f .vague 
nl N at ion. niighi luiie been tin ulu hi 
In provide a suiuddc cover Tor 
American iitlerveniiijii in any putt 
at tin 1 ' world where Aincriniti iiiicr- 
rsis required it. the Monroe doctrine 
iH-.teMMAuiiwt milking it dear that 
tin. did i on imply the reciprocal 
right fin oilier count ties in intervene 
In the alia its uf the American 
ruin mem. 

I ’nl oi i in lately I he esigeiicies of 
u nine Ate pnhtiy.. in the United Stales 


pvatv s nf trausfvi front mu* sluuo various 6migri Russian "govern- 
■u tile other. Cnns erval ion had lie- men Is ’’ in I’siris were exercising 
come as compel ling u purpose as powerful pressure mi the French 
Innovation. The United Suites had delegation. Il mi happened dial die 

.stood linn us u ruck when all luuupe first substantive if die cun- 

wax threuiciied with ruin uuri dis- ference was ulimil Russia. 


inlet; nil ion. VVilsmi hud guile til 
Europe in I let'em her IMIS us the 


This wa. the fatunslic I’riukiuu 
proposal— an inviiiitiini in all rue 


United Suite, uinv wanted, and now 
stood for in its new roll- ns the pre- 
clud'd mint lived i Fuwei. was .ecur- 
Ety and stuhility. 


thing must he done about Russia, and 
the cletei-in illation of the French to 
have nothing whatever to do with 
the Bolsheviks, The fate of the pro 
pnsal was a foregone conclusion, h 
was accepted by the Soviet linvcrn 
njenr. and broke down on the veto o' 
the emigre... 

The next and mure pi utilising at- 
tempt was the Bullitt mission or 
February -iVl.ircii. This time the ini 
t inti re came from l.loyd George, die 


IIJUII, U|IU III Hive IIIIIYII mi |IIC lUftU »• 

A counter to the the emigres. 

Urtkhftvtbu The next and mure pi utilising at- 

* aiw. IK?* tempi was the Bullitt missiim of 

Tile kev fa Lin r in die change- -it. February-Murcli. I hi., time the ini 
cutiilyM. if not its cause — tvas die ?»»“-' from l 1 |oV(1 f*!K- ,hc 

Russian Revolution. Revolution had details hemg worked nut hi mk secre- 
already presented itself m Wilson's tariat uy .Phi lip Kerr. Bullitt was to 
co i tsc in iisness as a baffling phono- pm butore Lenin what were virtually 
ntenon in Mexico. The American the -same terms which hud emerged 
entry into die war bud occurred from die Litvinov- Buck Jer meet mg 
dor lug the trend) Jed interval between in die previous Decent Iter. Wilson 
die February uuil October revnhi- was by this time absent in the United 


durlug the troubled interval between 
(be February uml Octoirer revnlu- 
tinns in Russia — a symbolical inter 
twining nf iwo great challenges 
to tbe Americuu way uf life. The 
Fourteen Points, destined to play n 
momentous purr in the conclusion nf 
peace with Getmuny, were originally 
devised as u counter to the revnlu- 
Lionury propaganda nf the Bolshe- 
viks. l)r Fluto ipiiLe reascmubly 
devotes a wclj-ducutncnicd appendix 
to the trail i no iu of the Russian epics 
tioit at (lie conference. 

t-o n lent pnniry Aiuerlcan con mien 
tutors were significant Iv more alive 
to its import a nue thnn tlmsc nf othtn 
countries. Veblen, that acute Mid 
westerner, observed tliut resistance 
to Bolshevism vvus not written Into 
the text nf the pence treaty, hut was 
“ tbe parchment upon which tliut 
text was written " at the conference 
itself. Ray Sinn nurd Baker took the 


did ...ii alia tv it r<i work nor in ids fV i»£ m,u . rd B“kcr took the 

way. YV.n id rmv YViLsim wu » n, only V P‘i tl, “ t P 1 ^ 1 u 

die President but also il,,* lender of !# u, i Klrr P 1 arM , ll 1 ,nn Pr Vf sl “ l ' 

Hi.- Ileiiiiicr.it ic as such t Th f Fr ? ?,,cf ’ snlve(I the prohJem h.v 

Liigi'l for attack hv Republicu. 1 « ,lbr>c,, « Gein , ,l “ ,s u ' ld Bolsieviks 
rivals. IVrailnxEiully ibc I.eiuwc of S' a . hnuyd, though the 

Ndli.ms in min have stood a lietier r, 1 »»k ,, i i Issue wax always subsidiary 
chuijce if it Inul nut Iim.h 10 Gernmn. 


States, and American api»roval was 
conveyed l»y House, apparently with 
out ctmsuliuiinn with other members 
of the American delegation. Wilson 
knew dial Bullitt had been sent to 
Moscow, it is doubtful whether In 
knew that the emissary had been em 
powered to discuss terms wiLh Lenin 
or what those terms were. 

When Bullitt returned to Paris, 
carrying Uussia'-s hruud agreement in 
the terms, on March 25, UJUJ, the 
whole situation had changed. This 
was the real turning-point uf the con- 
ference. Wilson was back from the 
United States, knowing dial lie laid 
in figill fur the League of Nuiimi., 
and fnv his political life, against uu 
increasingly fierce Republican oppo- 
sition. To this end everything else . 
was umv subordinated. The President 
could tin longer uffuid to risk further 


involvement in coiilmversial m 
puiciil inlly impiipii lui causes. Bullitt 
bad been riilliusuisiicully welcomed 
by I louse. YVihi'ii i-xpressccl a lota! 
lack of iuliM't'Kl, refused (o see him, 
and run off on u (piiir different and 
amxlync pioposal in send lelief sup 
plies to Russia. 

Meanwhile I.lnyd tJunrge had made 
up his mind. Iitiptcwd, now t luu 
Wilson was hack in Paris, with tin* 
need lo In oak the (lead lock over Ucr- 
uiauy, lu* re.olved to reject tin! 
Freiirli dem.nnl for a crippling 
“r.inliaginiaii ” peace in favour of 
a solution which would leave open 
the hope rtf keeping Germany, weak- 
ened lint not lot ally crushed, as a 
focus of order and stability in central 
Europe. This was the gist of the 
famous Fnntaiiieblcaii memorandum 
circulated to the conference mi the 
very day of Bullitt's return from 
Moscow. Ii dialled I lie Loiirse i Ii ic It. 
with many ups and downs, and ivilii 
ni uch hurd hn i gaining on points of 
detail, the conference wus hence 
forth to pursue. 


Preservation of a 
stable (icrniuii'V 

By an inevilahle reaclinn. a mood 
nf |cnirncy inwards Germany 
implied the converse mood in rein- 
lion to Ktishia. For dmse who 
lielieved in the importance of pro 

serving a s! tilde Gernmny as a iteces 
sary cmulilinn nf stability in F.urope, 
Germanv liecuine •* a bulwark ugainsr 
HoMievisni ” — ii i heme wliidi liie 
more astute of the Germans had 
harped mi in their deulings witlt flic 
Allies over since the armistice. 
Within duys nf the Fnntuinehlenii 
memorandum, the establishment nf 
Bela Run's communist regime iu 
Huitgury guve a fresh fright in the 
Allied statesmen in Poris, and drove 
home, the lesson. Perhups, as Field 
Marshal Sir. Ilennr Wilson wus 
reputed to have suul at one point. 


tile Bolsheviks wen* I 
feared than tile Roches.* 1 *' -1 

From April oittwtU .ij 
the s|i«i it nf ih e conTere^a 
and . i i ce pUhly cCj^ 
lit is si (i itaiy fervour iadiaSih.1 
in ‘.side in mi his first apSJ 

Imi roi a* and at the cunCI 
Imd cviipo ruled. Order and, a 
w.-i;.' now i he watchword rT. 
In l mu was ,i word of |« r V 


.. n flin e Margaret— the part 
tv played 

L? in clieif married life. She 
^ortli Wales ; he did not. Her 
t ] ie centre °f her hfe was 
IS 1 , t detested Ute climate, 
& on the many we l-knuwn 

EwilO retired there and quickly 
Bding-if :-ou want to see mi 
Eat any time go to Cnccieth . 
E London w»s a centre of com 
F-«Lm her children were 


herself llint she h.ul married under 
fuls*; pretences because she had 
never realized that lie was to become 
n national politician. As Mr Grigg 
shrewdly says, this became a kind «C 
fnnm.sy which i iiahiod her to picture 
herself us a victim of fate and in n 
sense to justify her in rihtdiig loyalty 
U* Norlli YValcs a'.nve loyalty In ‘him. 

To most mortals the prospect of a 
rest from the House of Cominrms 
away from all those unanswered lut- 


i|u-v could <,f ih r original 3, 
of •» ’ i •ai'tliuginiun " niawn 
tin* last uiumeui received it*, 
p»it Ii mu ilg. unpredictable hi 


infiit strain oil the marriage. 
'Za of her life she explained 
ie thought she was marrying 
harvonshire lawyer and that 
tr of us guessed whot lay bc- 
;■ From this n grievance was 
in'd she was able to convince 


with i he eminence wise notaBfr of us guessed whot lay be* 
his elbow. Nobody ihou^^B' 1 . From this a grievance was 
longer of making peace witU-Suid site was able to convince 

siloviks. it was only the oE|t 

defeat of Kolclmk liy Ute 

w I licit mi veil the A/lies fron ,« 

ni/ing bis regime in S'lbcrb il, • ^ 

ful lire government of Riksu. FI A | 

l)i I Tolu's survey makes wfe /A T t \ 

(ence of covering lliv wlinhiaft-l 1 I I II y 

of muliifiii iiiiis activities whitkifi V/ V-A. X 

it(i tin* Paris pence 

IMUi. Tin* niii'raiive 

to mi end when House homntS 

his confide mini role several ft i| ^ T 

b»*lmv l be treaty was signed » 11011 Ldtl6 311(1 

opart I Mini us ilhiiuiiiatinn iuft 

went on in the American deloftricllfl a IviPnnn 
and of the eccentricities of ^^*^110.4. iVXeilUll 
iliniigln ui id iieluvioor, it f&m* _ ....... ... 

ail uciile ultiral ciiinnientiiiB^f* ^ . Wilhatnss 
nmu ,.f the fundamental f««fwed 

stake, ami on i lie still tiQrofti^ 1| ( ! n 2p).f fl wutten 
ipiesiicm of the significance ? lnkin8 , se {! si i ivuy f t0 the c 
cu tife mm tee in commpoiary fe® “ urs an ? sharfes ° { ™° ? f 


Deeu iteiigiiiiiii. lint Lloyd George is 
not to lie blamed fur fueling differ- 
ently. Not for him the solemnity of 
a Welsh chapel ; hut rather — as he 
described it himself- — “a very 

ungodly ami rather mmrofil.ible 
Sunday” in London, avoiding the 
preachers, and taking a bout to Kow 


Gardens. For l< mg stretches he had 
no home in London mid was run- 
detuned to lodgings— mid lie was not 
u solitary — or i lie National Liberal 
Chth — and he wa* not a clubman. 
Here I.lnyd George emerges well ; in 
his behaviour m Dame Margaret he 
carried am advice given to h*nt hv 
Tinnitus Gee, mi old Welsh National- 
ist—" never gel sour 

For these early years Mr Grigg 
relies much on a life of Lloyd George 
by du Parcel, subsequently a disting- 
uished judge. This appeared in four 
volumes huLween 1911 and 1‘J13 and 
was lavish ly j M um rated at if it were 
the life of u sovereign. AH who pos- 
sess oi- know lids hook have realized 
its value; Inn one ihiug puzxle.t Mr 
Grigg. Wity did (In Purcii in later life 
expunge all reference to this hook 
nf L'liihiriiig iiterii”? He never 
referred in it in it is entries iu IF/io’s 


Who nor is there any inenLiun of U 
in liie article on him in l)ic Diction- 
arii uf Nation til fUugmjihii wtitieii by 
i fidlow-L.iheral luwyer, C. T. Lc 
Oucsnc. No one perhaps can answer 
that question today, but u suggest imi 
may lie at templ ed. 

Hit I'aii'i) was a strong Liberal, and 
hail been adopted as cniKluinte for 
Oxford shortly before the First 
World War, though whether he would 
have fought the seat with quite tile 
reclame of Frank Gray, who won it 
for the Liberals soon after the war, 
is questionable. The suggestimi is 
that du I'nrcn was u.si lamed not of 
the hook but of liie man. To Liberals 
of his general ion and especially to 
someone who was planning u career 
in Liberal politics, the c flees of 
Lloyd Georgy's premiership wus 
catastrophic, just as it was equally 
csitusirophic for the lecidcj's in the 


const iiuuttcic.s who ivere unhorsed by 
it. We have to remember tliut many 
Prime Ministers In icl* had domestic 
irregularities, one at least was finan- 
cially ctnburrasxetl and a not her, 
when in Downing. St reel, descried Ii is 
pany. Lloyd George alone managed 
t.n combine all lhu>e- -tt triple tmvjii 
nf trail 1 sgr ess ion. Previous writers, 
in rut It ur hiirryJiig over these cat lic*r 
years, huve obscured u fact which 
clearly emerges fmm The Young 
Llaihl Gcorjic — that the germ of ail 
three transgressions is to be found in 
Lliuxe early years. One of Mr 
Cii-igg's must engaging characteris- 
tics is hi< candour, and we feel con- 
fident that in future volumes of liis 
hi r>g rap by he will mil lose sight of 
the effect of I.lnyd George’s career 
— nut on the Lihcrul Pany alone but 
on all the ideals mid aspirations uf 
the left. 


o the Editor 


Williams’s 


A complaint, all ton fainiliini 
a days, must lie recorded oiici* 
In n bonk hv which ‘so modi ft* 
on the careful weighing of 
oils evidence, and in which ani6 
aide apparatus bus been poiWii 
the purpo.se. the notes are *4 
in u way which miikcs no ctmw 
at all to the convenience o(tM 
wish to cunsuit them. ' 


The truth about Little Davef 


i, TLS on April 20) Is written 
l jinking sensitivity to the 
flours and shades of one of 
fet interesting personalities in 
k&derit publishing world. In 
bpect, however, the portrait 
accuracy. Sir William points 
W be was introduced to Alien 
ty V. K. Krishna Menon, the 
anesmon, but he fails to 
Krishna Menon with origin at- 
i Idea that Penguin should 
I the non-fiction Pelican 

JM such as T. J. S. George in 
Wography Krishna Menon 
} and bmll Lengyel in his 
BMe/wij (1962) do, iiowever, 
to credit For example, Pro- 
Lengyel writes (pages 90- 


can’s first genu ml editor — a point 
which Mv George, Professor Lcn- 
gycl. The Encyclopedia Americana 
and others make. (Among Krishna 
Motion's other contributions to 
publishing was originating and 
organizing the “ Twentieth Century 
Library ” far The Badlcy Head, 
which predated ids Pelican editor- 
ship and which, like the Pelican 
scries, involved serious, non-fiction 
works.) 

Allen Lane, with the assistance of 
Sir William, left for publishers the 
world over n legucy which many try 
to emulate mid of which few can 
boast. 

Krishna Menon’s accomplish- 
ments speak for themselves: the 
murk he has left on India, on the 
Commonwealth, and on inter- 
national affairs nnd his extraordi- 
nary influence with the late Jnvm- 
harlal Nehru. Nevertheless, in the 
interest of historical accuracy, we 
think It only right to call attention 


have ‘open admissions 1 uml we du 
not coiner degrees oil students un- 
less they meet high standards ”, lie 
says. Since the reference lo “open 
admissions” is surely to The City 
College where Burgess was leaching, 
ihe second clause could encourage 
the reader imfinniliur with the fucts 
to Infer tlmi The City College is con- 
ferring degrees on students who do 
not meet the high standards set by 
Fordbam for its students. The fact 
is that tbe slnmlards for receiving 
a degree from The City College are 
almost unchanged from the time that 
it was acknowledged to be among 
the best undergraduate schools in 
ihe country. It is true that curricu- 
lum requirements (as distinct from 
standards) have been modified as 
they have been nearly everywhere, 
including Fordham, I’m sure, and it 
is also true that entrance require- 
ments ns well as standards have been 
changed to accommodate students 
who have suffered from an overtaxed 
high school system. Giving young 
people a chance is not the same 
citing ns giving them cheap de- 
grees. The City College initiated 
u groat humane if difficult ex- 
periment in education. We can- 
not expect to calculate tho re- 
sults for at least another ten years. 


v 


■ . . .. .... ...« nvi.uu- il-vihiiu ui iiic icvuiuuuii lima was 

,r ‘ A,,4 » demolish it. It possessed by any 1 other leading 

Hni. a V v! , f; V . V '’ 7 j HIS i l, !r‘ fore The Figure at the. conference. Any British 
. d elates unmt .into? us proper action about Russia emanated from 
• r ‘ n,e '* 11 U1| a miiin Lloyd George's secretariat, not from 

fli ii mjp-koi ce nt anal her world-wide the representatives ,oF the Foreign 


JOHN GRIfifi : 

The Young Lloyd George 

320pp plus 8 plutes. Methuen. £4.50. 


organization, - 

Hid year which »uw the end pf 
American ixoiolioir whs marked bv 
aunt her ftrmluniciKal transifimi in 
American ofays <»{ ihougju, . The 
I’aitcd KiHtcS of Anifiica hmi, been 
bnin ot u n* volution. The American 


cioyu i^eoige s secretariat, not trom Hooks about Lloyd George, including 
eprp^otatives oF the Foreign his own War Memoirs, wonder along 
Office.. But ho was too preoccupied t j ie shelves >iC any -library of recent 
immediately pressing i^ory in a weighty tind rather Fbr- 

r!r !i C S”niSL ,tiv * ottcn * nildable prncessioii. There they rest 
Qf fanimis Hrltish conuneii- —the eulogistic (JYluIcoliit Thomsun 
tgtors on the conference. May nurd a „ d if ir Snendcrl the imirnalistir 

"rS wh“ Slto 5.tad ^B.,daD“; 


r4'. $>'!.•*' 

A .my* 


nation ihan in any • it her. Tlip vevolu- hhij from taking it seriously. ' 


feeble (Thomas Junes), Ihe imagina- 
tive (Laurence ilousmun). and the 
tell- tn Ic (Lard Reeverhrnuk)- To 
enter this rather stricken Held calls 


many accepted tiuditiam about his 
subject while leaving his lenders to 
muko up tbeir own minds. 

This impartiality is, of course, par- 
ticularly . valuable over . Lloyd 
George’s early years and especially 
his origins. I.lnyd George falls into 
line with muny of nur other uutkm&l 
leaders whom it is tempting to pic- 
ture US springing from abject 
Obscurity. Ramsay MacDonald was 
certainly burn in a 'two-roomed " but 
and hen ” at Lassie in nutli, though at 
least he wus tauglu Kuclid and (he 
classics. As Lord Blake hits well, 
said about the origins of pisrpeli — i 
there is no ueed to make ihe.se more 
" extraordinary ” than they were. 
Mux.Reerbuhni, in the iirilliam Uraw- 
iug of Lloyd George which -he did in 
1924, has happily cauulit the contrast 


mg to the' English or f* 
“ ascendancy ". They intlutW • 
Marquess of HartlngtM ByW 
Gemge ? s time 1 in the HmlsedO 
nions rhey were unifuruwr 
stuuiuii and drawn from.twj 
cipality. They vifiie JierdMlw 
liy n species Of nationals^ W 
and they were — »t any 
cribed by Lli»yd Geni^ftH',^ 
droll cnmpimy, the sort pirtF® 
.which we might expect iQ >'™ 
n novel by jf. G. W*IK jftU 
iurcrustiog, .* in . vlisn Pf.-' 
George's later enreer,' 
friendship wirli ihese 
ideals wliidi they 
really linitl hlni- Ont.^®^! 
wns D. It. Daniel, and h# 
of l.loyd George Is ii 
covery by Mr Gvigg. . : ' 

One nf tlie kirangcst-^^f 


In, 191 9. the Amecicaii people found 
tUeinsoJves--Inr tbfc* most pact, quite 
.'UncojKidai^ly— in mid-st ream, in a 




w . ,. r V-.-... in; writing uboutLlnyii George, to 

i- - . • ■ ;' •■■■'■ I ". ' . . ;• • pomemhor' whaf Mark r TiyaJiit twee 

r*— — tli " 1 i'i' ' ' .'said: about one of his'diaractot 1 ? : 

: . i • . ' - i :■ f • v']. . • .; . ' J There wns tMogs wblch he stray 

■ ':;i^}RD PRINTING! OF A MAJOR BOOK • 1 ■ ! ''^(^1^353^^ 

‘ :Vv ^ v r • f . TT Li ^ /•:' : i .'•> ; . * ■ •. • -V ; Raldwio an eth'ers-^the ltnpresidop 

' s :y. ''T'y rr \ ^T T 1T1 -i . Df hiitiSelf . which bp fostered For- the 

| ^ M (Jb 

'i.j : ■' I..; ' 1 ■ i K* ’’ : ' .'V v' .•••V Cv •!; ■ ... MfRripi). 


1924, has happily caught the comrgst. ^ ™ , Mr **** 
between the actor's imagination, and P‘ lu "J tho Mrangi^aiMg 
reality. The yuuitg self (realily) is a .Hi'tppinjk— cl|apiers in IWJKJ 
comfortable, chubby scltonl-bov j the s “^ouut oi 

old self .(imaftimuiqp) plcturcViiim- Gold. Fmlds 

■self gs a ragged, barefoot hoy : on a : ‘ndudos an 
•moumain-iop Littlo Dnvey watch. . "*» r » 

•Ing the ditWn ”i . . . -. Geomc. and 

•'"‘th i. L" '• • : - • One of hW cwniMijioiMi 6 ” 1 ^ 

We kuuw tbh account of his fattaci • nev was I. HuhrV DuDW, 
l struggling , uu able ‘ dtndl fuicttfill 

;?? n L‘1*. 1 / l ] hheafsh.; ast 1 a_Scbonlma9tev , compq n j ui i tiiid, Ipuiiti , jpwj 

r^' H ^ 4ath ^ y**AK . Warded wfltt.V 
tact OiPenibroke^hjre'nign . atreus-. peerage^ 'Vet* lii t* nl os rexi r 
,tohte.d to the _ company - of - the, wqJl- thing ii) tii|s 'piy^tiniiar 


IJ^ib Krishna Meuon’s dark 
Ercre wide open for new 
Wmttati in tho publishing 
1 8nd . took due notice of 
Wains progress. Also he 
i laea. which he hastened to 
JQ the attention of the 
wising Lanes. The idea was 
Mre enterprising to move 
SM» uon-fictloh field, 
“publish not only reprints 
W) original works— by big 

l.^ s * 1 j, v 5 r y well,' but tho 
needed some essurencc 
sc !?? ola an d other 
S S? 5’5 u ? d tnko “Ote of 
Menon had 
I " n M up an impressive 
^K,“ nlB cts, not ouly in 
®jwl but also In the educa- 
.^ d ‘ wntacts which the 
Englishmen 
? 0 «, ho Introduced 

(Jk«i nfl ^ nt J al W*ow 

mV 5 e knfl w, and 
*6 how 


hence 8 ffi'^contriliiSlon 1 * “SJ 

publishing world and to this flaw in ffiLk m studv an l ionSKble 

Sir VViliiaiiTs otherwise superb por- s 0y ’ ontl CO Md n.,1 

^ Ilern,Wn • LUO IIAMALIAN. KUDl 

ANDRE CARVELY. Director, Creative Writing Pro- 
IQBAL A. SIDDIQI. gram, The City College of Tlie City llIUi 

ULLUN SCHAENGOLD. University of New York, New York, - .. 

Books International of DH-TE NY 10031, USA. *,-ik..1-m« tn 

International Inc, PO Box 7*103, 

Washington. DC 20044. USA. 


then, is to define “ good poetry ", 
After re-read i hr your reviewer one 
sadly comes m the self-do feu ling con- 
clusion that *' good poetry is that 
kind of poetry which, whatever it 
says, transforms and enhances life ”. 
The question, of course, which imme- 
diately comes to mind, nml which 
perhaps your reviewer might cure 
to answer, is : Does some “ good 
poetry" enhance and transform life 
niore than other "good poetry”, or 
jk nil “good poetry " equal and simi- 
lar in its effect ? 

PETER DUNN. 

84 El tired Avenue, Brighton BN'l 
SHH. 

V Our reviewer writes: — Peter 
Dunn docs well to doubt that he has 
understood my content inn. He 
seems to have misunderstood it com- 
pletely, even though retaining the 
capacity to deliver an accurate 
precis. What on earth is self- 
defeating about the conclusion that 
good poetry is the kind of poetry 
which, whatever it says, transforms 
and cuhnnces liEe ? Surely it Is a 
less sclf-dof eating conclusion than 
concluding tlmi poetry can only be 
good if it deals with life-transform- 
ing or life-enhancing themes. Tho 
operative word, of course, being 
“ themes "—winch in art huve no 
importance in themselves. 


Since ihe hnuk was published in 
Route, it is only uutunil to assume 
llint his [i e, llul.nMis’sl work for 
it was dune during his last period 
in Italy when, owing to his work 
for tlie Ron uin Orator inns, he was 
stationed In rhar city for about 
two years. (Bnsuii, in fact, stated 
point-blank that the prints arc 
based on drawings that Rubens 
lind made “£tnnt u Rome.") It is 


true that lie hud Juft Ihc city pre- 
cipitously on October 28, 1608, but 
this hardly creates any difficulties 


Rubens Book 
Illustrations 


Anthony Burgess 
at Fordham 

Sir, — As Anthony Burgess's “ boss “ 
during the year Uo spent with us at 
Tho City College of New York, I 
should like to respond to the July 20 
remarks of George Shea, Dean of tho 
Liberal Arts College at Fordham Uni- 
versity. Mr Burgess may decide to 
speak for himself after he has settled 
again in Rome, but there are some 
errors in Mr Shea's letter that I wish 
to correct 1 myself f or tho sake of the 
record. 

(1) Mr Burgess did not hove a 
private secretary at the college, os 
Mr Shea alleges (the English Depart- 


‘Roaring Queen’ 

Sir,— I write ip reference to the 
review of The Roaring Queen 
(August 3). Your reviewer’s instincts 
nro remarkable,. He believes The 
Roqrtug Queen was written well 
before 1936— it was. In the Lewis 
Collection at Cornell University 
there Is a letter dated late 1930 from 
C. H. Prentice (of Chatto and Win- 


Sir,— :In discussing Held’s con- 
tribution to the volume Rubens 
before 1620 , your reviewer (July 6) 
expresses the opinion rhut the Vita 
Deati V. lgnatii Loiolae of 1609, if 
the attribution of the illustrations 


since it is obvious ihut the pro- 
duction of a book containing 
eighty-one delicately engraved 
copperplates (not ecu riling the 
print of the beat (heat Ion produced 
separately) must have taken a con- 
siderable period of time. 

Neologizing 

Sir, — John W. BicknelPs discovery 
(June 29) of “ Agnosticism *’ in a 
letter by Lady Bui ton of I860 Is in- 
teresting and puzzling, Could it be 
a later interpolation ? From Isabel 
Burton and W. H. Wilkins’s TJw 
Romance of Isabel Lady Burton (Lon- 
don 1897), I, vii-viii, we know that 
Lady Burton was working over her 
own papers aiul preparing her auto- 
biography at the time of her death in 
1896 (us she na doubt worked over 
her husband's papers when preparing 
her biography of him). In that book 
wo find " Agnostic “ at 1, 152, and If, 
711, passages ovidemly composed by 
Wilkins. The letter by Lady Burton 
(then Isabel Arundel I)— dated, by 
tho way, “October 1869” fu Jean 
Burton’s Sir Richard Burton’s Wife 
(London 1942) — reports on tho stato 
of Richard's religious faith Just 
before his marr Inge At present 


to Rubens is correct, would be the lie is foUowliig no form ; at least, 
first book illustrated by him. This none that he aVvns to. He says there 
is not the case, Rubens’s earliest is nothing between Agnosticism and 
book illustrations are found In a Catholicity.” The latter sentonco 
book by his brother Philip, Elec- reads to me like something out of tho 
torum librl 11, published by Plantin 1880s or 1890s, not the 1860s. At any 
in 1608. It contains Four large cop- rate, it is interesting to read Isabel’s 
periatos and two smaller engravings comment in la tor life: " Of course, I 


dus, Lewis’s publisher (n those days) 
refusing The Roaring Queen for fear 
of libel action. There is another 


letter written during the same period 
by a personal friend of Lewis asking 
to read liie book. 

The idea of writing this satire may 
well have coinc to Lewis In tyay, 
1927, when Bennett published an un- 
favourable reviow of Lewis’s maga- 
zine. The Enemy, colling it over- 
cninbutlve and occasionally petty. 
Lewis replied with a letter to the 


mem has fout hard-working, compe- Lewis replied with q letter to tnu 
tent women who beautifully manage editor which urged loss politeness 
the administrative affairs of almost in litefpry criticism. Ho soeins not 
two hundred teachers including visit- * to have forgotten the matter, 


ing ahd distinguished professors), 
nor could he hove interrupted a semi- 
nar during the spring semester, again 
as Mr Situs alleges (lie met his writ- 
ing Students at his home, in long 


7, r [ 11 „ JJRV JiT ‘mouuted form iinhiipinered by « 

pKtyddv The future J'rime wus •{ nWfljJily hftltyurMg 
Minister .was tolerably edutnftol .tine) niilyiho meihudwas ujg 
reasonably^ woll-mid 5 ;.he;. r iv;.Hiip< I i authqr conllnjtcit t(£tJrS 
^‘LiO^ivei'trtiyir jiis ; knn that Ijq reached, lii* gojd' of .1'^' 


^ : Jintl Colin Bp?d|.; : ^ '-f v 

•'-'•I-:* 'Ii * V 1 " ■’ y' . 'ylAi ■; ; j {.•*'?, :■ K ’. *• ~ '■ i J. : ll * ve ' 

;■..*■!*. •doiVnp't^Sei' to; .spive - : .khe •'> v^hethej 

■*•.' (Trill il'd It l‘l mi t nvl.m.l .LCiiiJaL'c 'L ■_ ."nnlnlmr. 


-•ir",. i, % • 'j . ... ( 

'«V>-j* - y y ] \y ] ' : . , j-fie 

, -'r- l o .',;r.fe-90i|^I Aiagtfs!; i4-B.il hiatrationsi- 4 maps 

m. ?! ' ' '< ".T:-- i : ;6 arri'siQitc PresSj London ’ ■ ■ {■ ■ ■ '■ 


The Titties 


J • ; While 17V Johnson:* asserted! : >. i 

ii' r mat. a sqCcpssfu] biographer should r 
I ' •' i. :«* v e; eatou his ; wbJerW Todd had \ 
It ' * ■ ic w© hmy q uestiort r 

the ■: v whether Hfr wetiJd ; have .fuilfl.'ui this .. a 
ieti- .- pprainui: -where the :. Subject’ ■Wids'V' 
mIha- ‘ : nied i j( in'- .'iii: T>nti *’■ ; 

- • '.(LoynCs). ^puvLM'brnnk. whn krimv 1 

Ing * Lloyd ^George Well, told .Mr' Grigfe i J 

rhP " , .**». -."■nicrf* fun ” f than 

: ; Church Lii. To an oariior generation v 

is A . ' fqn wm ^saqntial :to cxlslChco. ''.'c 
.ca. >[ Has *ju tl 'llio grcflt,.l.h0 iitcpmpqrahJe 5 
nes -Mrs Hwfu: Williams written a ■ bqok t 
; . ,*? Prnvq that. 1 life I q : Lid yd* Gtforfee’s i 

, , such fori ” ?■ But i Is. 1 that : f 

Particular world of quip and daring: e 
: itawtthojHixf. the .setting fur: states-"- 1 
.R»nsli.rt^ What is admirable about ’ c 
Mr Grigg, is that lie accepts Such r 
apiw aii » il oappygo-Iutky Verdict and indeed r 


^ ^ries of the Ifartaiiins tutorial sessions, at least once 0 
rtJJ 0 existencef Krfslma week). What secretary told Mr Shea 
■rpme its ganor a l editor, about a seminar ? 

Sir Wiiiinn, To inllnmto that Mr Burgess 

!te 49)* . r William waiUd he inovad tu action by montiop 


:.• • • VICTOR M. CASSIDY. 
32 Perljam Road, Londop !W14. 


‘Thomas Hardy and 

British Poetry’ 

SlrATho reviewer (July J3), ol 

Donald Davie’s Thomas Hardy bid 


book by his brother Philip, Efec* 
torum librl 11, published by Plantin 
in 1608. It contains four large epp- 
pevlatos and two smaller engravings 
of Roman antiquities, engraved by 
C.'Galle after Rubens’s designs. They 
ere described in Rooses’a L’Oeuvre 
<fp P. P. Rubens (V. 115-116), and 
also by H. Hymans, A. Rosonberg, 
M. Funck, and A. Frauendorfcr. 

E. OFFENBACHER. 

84-50 Austin Street, Kew Gardens, 
NY 11415, USA. 

V On r reviewer writes : — M r 

Offenbacher may wall be right, 
but it is a fine point to be sure when 
designs for a book were finished. 
Was Philip’s book published early 
or 1 late in 1608, and was the Vita 
published early or late, in 1609 ? ' 
Professor Paid .suggests: 


can see noiU what ail aggravating let 
ter it must have been.” Dill she 
sharpen the conflict for her modem 
renders by ' introducing tho tenii 
“ Agnosticism 

Mr Bicknoll refers to tlie OED for 
tlie date of tlie first publication of' 
” Agnosticism ’’^-January 29, 1870. 
However that may be, I pointed out 
in these columns on August 10, 1967, 
that “ Agnostics first appeared in 
the Spectator on May 29, 1869. 

... ROBERT H. TENER. 

Department of Englisli, Facqlty of 
Arts and Sciepco; University of Cal- 
gary, 2920' 24th -A ven tie NW, Cfllgqry, . 
' Alberta, Canada. ' ' ' 
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^ I fir- . o!i foe is to do a generous spirit an Donald j Davio s Mamas naniy ana 

& m Allen i injustice. On ut least five occasions , Britoh Poe try 


bur; foniily IwereLjUiilg ihe jvdj'da as 1 £ /,u M‘ 
a defuuiniir niid hot: asi an rihsbhjr- 

nearer to the .peanut class -than 1 . his ‘ badl.v nfn Ills 

'futh^i was;. Bp t. they had iio diffi- mem s ; bonesty,, iuracv • 
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fanidy drigms were iwllitfally-’ii? the son's book “■« « l * ,Uf 1 
pWtqal . value | When he . wav ajuctoil LJ.jvd GwinjeV. . Itf« 
w . the House pf ' CrniuncWfs hr 1890. nor disappoint os • He V 


-i * "ijir r^ Tr T ,■!»- *ujv.' • mu .w*-H|ltptnill • IJ** * . • jji 

^ 0 i'l thj ril nuuiiitiwMal t,i . n l t !! , .'.‘; i)ii n J 
qf • the Wolsh -M w „iheiv of ifarlia- quest lonablv .' hill 1 
nwut (jouUl bv' dmttwa as belong " th»i'q*lrltV doits yusdlww 


Immediately 

**W™$ er DS 1 

I;. Altuon was P u li. 


telephone, though a bit 'unorthodox, 
to fair for the kind of address he was 
called upon to make, though every 
other day rhura cross 1 my desk re- 
quests for $1,000 foes from obscure 
wandering bards' and lecturers who 
wish to read or spquk at tlie college. 

(3) Though the remainder of Mr 
Shea's letter' seems rather dour 
ubout the English qccenkridiy that 
Burguhs tan t vlgn so admirably, I 
object umst *0 the oblique comments 
011 Open Admission that Ihe de»n 
slipu into )ii*j (cticr. ;‘,Wa do mrt 


l^ UiaV , p 0 JP e f Alien i, injustice. On at least five occasions .. it ife h iJasto : 3E. 

^'wSan»' -mtalit tbm t kiiovi of (thcro must have .been stand his uC ' 

ci-usade several others thut I don't, know of), of time for 1 ^??iit}Lnnhftnr!nV' ' ■>«* 

Qj' on P t i i 0 J Se ^ lt? s Of Mr Burgess consented to speak trith- transforming ^pr -■ 3 Rj 

SSF iJLlJ* 1 ldc , r ?nge of out cxpectbig torecoi vo a penny. The thomes in poetry. i,*wsw*a 

W 'iJiS^^^pbilpsophy, . offer of a 5500 hunoraridm over the then, that a render should omy look .. 

' He literature, sc l* telephone, though a bit 'unorthodox, for such themes in prose ? It would 

’““'SSfflS l,n ™iatdy to fam for Elie kind of address he was appwr, 

t'theiifil « ^ off 1 called upon to make, though every as a sytnbol for.au f 01 ms M a^t. 

oea on paper. ■ other day there cross 1 my desk re- j{ e koeis on to state that ‘Good 1 ytF 
1 Point u- quests for $1,000 foes from obscure .yoetry transforms aiid ennames life , 

urb^Hfoi. . e ? en .Picked waudcriitg bards' and lecturers who whateiter it says'*. Poets, then, do ; 

the hrt*r 'll c ^ose to wish to read or speak at tlie college. |10l nee d to bother too deeply about 

(3). M ,ue ■- IMt 3 


He keep on to state that “Good 
poetry transforms aiid enhances life 
whatever it says". Poets, then, do 
not need to bother too deeply about 
the content nf their poeius, since 
whatever they say is bound to trans- 
fornt and enhance Jlte, provided that 
it is "good poetry*. 

., Well, useful to get that learnt, as 
Philip Laikin lifts said In a not dis- 
similar, context. AH that remains 


Philosophy of Language 

Michael Diimmett 

Gottlob Pvogc (1848-1925) , was did fouptlor nf 
.. modern formal logic and modern philosophy of 
language. This def iniHve book looks afresh at 1 2STL 
all the Eutulamental problems of modem phlloso* m. 

. ' VVithoul question the most important pliiloso- 
phical book to. have been published for at least 
a decade.’ 1 Anthony Quinton 

. DUCKWORTH, 43 Gloucester Crescent. -# »* 

! London NW1 
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cii.iiurr nicHEr : 

TIil* Speeches in Vergil's “ Aeneicl *’ 

.lHQpp. Priiuvioii University Press 
lAMl'Ci. CH.70. 

Gilbert IliRliei flatly asserts in Ill’s 
new book (lint " the speeches uru one 
of rhe most iiiiporiuni elements of 
Vergil’s art ", and from so widely- 
read n humanist such u statement, 
plausible eniniah per so, carries 
grail weight . All the odder, then, to 
find that scholarship hitherto has 
rather tended to skirt round the prob- 
lem as tli on 'ili H were uni in nor turn 
if uni actually iron -uni stent. Ancient 
critics certainly studied Ver Mil’s 
speeches. Imi (for niudorii stucleiils 
in least ) tended to spoil the effect 
by i real ini; their author, ns rhetori- 
cian rut her than poet, u kind of hexa- 
nietric Cicero. P. Anniux Floras, 
writing in the second century an, 
actually composed a dialogue Vergi- 
Jins unit nr an poem. 

Miicrobius and Donut us took u 
similar line, Donums, to make mat- 
ters worse, was u crass and dogmatic 
pedant, whose crude misapplications 
of rhetorical principles left a legacy 
of mistrust behind them. Perhaps, 
us Professor fligliet suggests, this is 
one reason why modern scholars 
*• have paid less urteiiUmt to the 
speeches in the Acinerrf limn to other 
us pods of VcriiH's poetry”. The 
loin; (and excellent) article in I’nully- 
Wtssuwa dues not have a separate 
section oti them. One ur two scholars 
(nnnthly Kvii.ila in 1881) have 
approached Lite .subject, but mil con- 
clusively. Eduard Nurdcu in his 
AntiA'i' Kwistpiosa whs still flirting 
with the rules of the rhuinricai IimiiiI- 
hnoks ; Kichurd Hein re's Virgils 
c})ischv Tcchnik contained some use- 
ful hut inn brief insights. The latest 
studies in English, those by Kenneth 
(Jumu and 11. P. Williams, hardly 
touch uii the speeches in their own 
right. Thus Professor Iligliet is 
arguably correct in his .supposi- 
tion that the monograph under 
review tills a gup. . , 

The RAp, it should be Vm pi nisi red, 
is of a technical nature: renders 
expecting tho kind of rich, wide- 
ranging treatment which they found 
in The Anatomy of Satire or Tiie 
Classical Tradition may well he dis- 
appointed. Most scholars begin 
their publishing career hr 1 polyglot 
specialist obscurity, busily' fnt press- 
ing rivals and superiors via the* 

n os. of die learned journals, and 
y later, thfclr position- relatively 
secure, deign to publish for the lay 
reader. Professor Highet,. paradoxi- 
cal as ever, would socbl to have 
reversed the .process; uuw. in 
his retirement, ho scums to have dis- 
covered the arid joys of statistics. 
The speeches in the Aeneitl ore listed, 
counted by lines (fractions included), 
attributed to their speakers, classi- 
fied into typos, and grouped, There 
is one appendix on speeches by dis-. 
! guise d characters, another tin 
speeches within speeches, ami a 
third, highly Ingenious one . on 
speeches ana thoughts iii oratio 
- obliqua. The .speeches are also (one 
adds by why of afterthought) dis- 
cussed. Wliur, in the end; does all 


this counting, weighing and on u intr- 
usion add up to ? 

The most unexpected discovery 
(vet logical enough when one starts 
thinking .ibimr it) is that nearly half 
tlic epic — 46.75 per cent, according 
io Professor 11 iRbei- -consists of 
direct .speech, and bericr urganizud, 
nitiru closely knit speech ili«ui that 
of the Iliad or llu.-OdiM.se)' : in itself 
surely u just i lien liuii for this hook. 
As Professor Iiiglict points out, 

this may nt first seem surprising. 
Iiut is undersiandublc when we 
remember that Aeneas occupies 
one-sixth of the poem with one 
speech and utters nearly two 
ili on so i id line*, id Lagm her ; an cl 
iliat .several of the- must importune 
scenes me given liver to speech 
will] relatively little narrative : 
1)1 clo’it despair and suicide, tlic 
journey ilirmigli the afterworld, 
ilu- council of rhe guds, and the 
debate of the Latins. 

The iimneiniis speeches con lie 
broken dnivn under u number of intiin 
heads: most have nue chief obvious 
function. Professor ilighet lists no 
fewer than sixteen such categories— 
apostrophes, cum ilia i uls, diplomatic 
nr political speeches, encourage- 
ments, fate-wells, greetings, legalistic 
speeches, persuasions, prayers, ques- 
tions, soliloquies, vituperations, und 
four grub-hugs labelled respectively 
“ tiitmil ives, oxplmiiitiniis, doscrip- 
tinns", “ oracles, pniphucies, Inter- 
pretuiioiis uf nniens un<l oracles ”, 
" responses to questions, cn in mauds, 
mill various types of persuasion", 
mid 11 (mints, threats, challenges 
Wo learn about the characters uf the 
various main speakora (e g, Turmis 
is “impetuous and strongly emu- 
rimuil, ranging widely between 
extremes of excitement and depres- 
sion "J. There me neat usides an 
mionuitopfioic usage: repeated in’s 
seem, mure often than not, to indi- 
cate u sneer, or .suggest effeminacy. 
The formal speeches are analysed lit 
rhetorical terms, tiiu informal ones 
explored fur subtle psychological or 
yorbul overtones. VcrnlVs literary 
sources, which range front Homer 
through Apollonius Rliadius tn 
Lucretius, get a chapter on their own 
— for tlic non-specialist probably the 
most rewarding section of Professor 
llighel’s book. 

Fascinating l h mi all all this is, to 
one classicist ut least it seemed, 
obstinately, as though he were rend- 
ing endless appendixes and excur- 
suses to A ?nr?gimin opus the actual 
text of which liud, by some cosmic 
oversight, been omitted altogether. 
Professor Higher, of all people, cun 
ordinarily distinguish the wood from 
' (he trees with rhe best of them ; , 
'with this In test 'monograph it is ns, 
though lie had Huully capitulated to 
the groves of academe. The most val- 
uable conclusion, that Vergil was fun- 
damentally a poet rather than a 
rhetorician, and in fact "held that 
powerful oratory was incompatible 
with pure truth , has to bo gleaned 
carefully from among -Professor 
Highet'a digressions and statistics. 
But, on reflection, did anyone but a 1 
prata-Caxaubon like' Donatus ever 
suppose otherwise ? . ; 


ALAN CAMERON ; 

Porphyrins the Charioteer 

286pp plus 31 plates. Clarendon 
Press: Oxford University Press. £6. 

This is one volume in a trilogy. The 
second volume, tracing the evolution 
and significance of the circus parti- 
sans from Augustus to Ciuistuntine 
Porpliymgenltiis, is now nearly com- 
plete. The third vulume will he an 
cditimi of early Byzantine epigrams 
in the Greek Anthology. The history 
of the cirrus partisans promises to 
lie the most important volume of 
the three. Porphyrins the Chari nicer 
Inis been precipitated by tin 1 recent 
excavation at [Manhul of the base 
for a si at tie of Porphyrins, the sixrh- 
ccntuiy charioteer. This base' is 
judged by Alan Cameron to be 
earlier in date than manlier base, 
hun on ring the same cliurioicer. that 
had been retrieved previously. Roth 
the Porphyrins bases, as well as some 
uf those honouring other charioteers, 
arc covered with sculptures and 
inscriptions, and the metrical 
inscriptions appear to have been 
copied direct from the bases into the 
Greek Anthology. The statues them- 
selves were probably melted down 
for coining into small change in 1204 
hv tho Western Christian conquerors 
ut Cmistantliioplu. 

Roman chariot-raring in the circus 
was practised first in the city of 
Koine itself, mul then at Constanti- 
nople and in other cities in the Lev- 
antine nurt of the Roman Empire. At 
Rome it lind been instituted at least 
as early as the establishment of the 
Prlncipntc, und perhaps us early ns 
the Second Punic War, whon the 
government hud tried to anaesthetize 
the people's agony by a lavish in- 
crease in tile number mid the scale of 
public entertainments. In the clmriot- 
rnccs the competing charioteers and 
their respective supporters were dis- 


tinguished by four rival colours : 
blue, green, l ed and white. The 
“ Blues M ami “ Greens " became pre- 
dominant, and they are debited with 
the main responsibility for outbreaks 
of violence in the Levantine provin- 
ces from the mid-fifth century on- 
wards, and, above ull, from 41)1, l lie 
date of the accession of the Einperur 
Anastas ins. At the same time, suc- 
cessful charioteers becume immen- 
sely popular, and the government 
tolerated the honouring of them in 
terms that had previously been re- 
served for the Emperors themselves. 

Mr Cameron holds that the 
“ Blues " and “ Greens " were the 
counterparts of present -day football 
Fans: ami indeed the outbreaks of 
fighting among the spectators _ at 
modern football matches do provide 
a key to the riots in Roman circuses. 
The analogy suggests, as Mr Cameron 
points out, that the circus partisans 
colours were not CHiuoiillagu for poli- 
tical parties, social classes, or con- 
flicts hetwoen the poor and the well- 
to-do. Partisanship over sport is a 
sufficient explanation of violence in 
a society in which the populace dotes 
on sport us a relief from the miseries 
of real life. 

Mr Cameron offers a convincing 
explanation of the concentration of 
interest ami emotion on the sport 
of chariot-racing in Porphyrius’s day. 
In tlte fifth century, gladiatorial 
combats had been banned. Anas- 
tusius himself banned from the 
circus paiUoinime-dancliig and wild- 
beast hunts. In auy case, rave wild 
beasts — eg, from Africa — were 
becoming prohibitively expensive 
and perhaps actually unprocurable 
in the enfeebled and impoverished 
fifth-century Roman Empire. Horse- 
flesh, and the inctal, wood, and 
leather for chariots and harness, 
wore still obtainable at prices that 
could be nffurded hy the magnums 
who paid for the shows that were 
“ the opiate of the people Chariot- 
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MALCOLM TODD : 

The Coritatti 

lG4pp, including 3G ill u*.t rat ions. 

BARRY CUNLIFFB 
The Regni 

153pp, including 41* illustrations. 

Duckworth. £3.25 (paperback, £1.60) 
each. 

This new scries, entitled “ Peoples of 
Roman Britain ” and edited by Keith 
Branigan, opens up a quite new line 
in the study of the western Rouinn 
provinces. Each of these two volumes 
and each of the eleven volumes 
that are to (allow them (to judge 
frqm the man that forms the frontis- 
piece of both) is planned to cover a 
single tribal unit, cine of the civitates 
into which, for local administrative 
purposes, the province was divided. 
Tho Welsh tnbes, apart from the 
Silures, and the Briguntes. imd,t}io 
Paris!! of the North, appear to be ex- 
cluded* at any rate at present, from 
the scheme. All will be the work of 
archaeologists well known for his or 
her research work in the region in 

S uestiou. Tbe boundaries of the 
rlrish civitated are notoriously diEfl-- 
cult to define precisely ; nnd-it is with 
most commendable Caution and care- 
ful argument that those of the Corl- 
tani and the Regnl are proposed 
here. - '• 

Each volume donSists of , tho samo 
si* chapters :.i (!) Tribal /territory 


1 , j M ny books on religious 
f Jisgo have been published 
Siutly that one wants to usk 
“ - - - - . iW the subject has entered u 

fm u hr i' t,,;ph Y il ‘ S ' S ecncri ^Kr UsewT' ^regromuE ii'Tlds 
- n 1 ! c,r date - or pessimism among 


Speaking of mystery 


iK h of Iho new emphasis takes 


Perl Kips Mr Cameron nj||i 

grips, in his edition of eiihlifaioi ot a rewu»«*» 

tine n pi grams, with a quiicBuriples, to clarify the nuturo 
lie skirts in the prescat vouBC models and presuppositions 
were the laudatory potethorientate our views of religious 
pounced, ami how many rffKtair, and to uttack the siereo- 
, ,,,c " f “"* — 11 ' ' J s of religious language that hove 

; te d in die theological-phi loso- 
! debates of the past thirty 


‘His s fans could underact 
fn ubnut a» 500 the |ivi« J 
language of Greek-speah,,', 
classes wus nearing the erh 
transf or nintion from M W 
“ Mudern ” Greek. The iS 
had been turning into a sir«- 
and this change had unnlhiy 
distiiictmii between "sW 
“ long » syllables which hi 
basis of tho prosody of "fc 


Pul Van Binen (in his first book 
” TAtf Secular Meaning of the 
. Gerhard Ebding, and 
« Jelfiior all begin by expi es- 
i profound dissatisfaction with 
direction of current trends ; nil 
:iei to a general investigation of 
orwerties of language as a pre- 


I'AUI. iM. VAN IIUKEN ; 

The Edges uf Language 

178pp. SCM Press. £2.50. ANDERS JE1I-N1-.R : 

GERHARD EHELlNG : The Study of Religious Language 

Introduction lo a Theological Theory ,,r, ........ r , 

of Language 135pp. St. M Press. £23. 

Translated hy R. A. Wilson 
221pp. Culiiiis. £2.25. 


Gi eek poetry. Tbe affecwBproperties of language as a pre- 
liuiary and style of ax&iJbuy ro diagnosing causes fur 
Greek elegiac versos miiabBjsntisfactiou ; and ull conclude 

nflMhikr* a fi'oeli iH'iniltntinil fnr 


Greek elepiue versos mnntc 
unintelligible for everyontta 
very small circle of pedanti [ 
other hand, Byzantine ianS 
could be read either qnantintr 
iambics or be pronouuctd t 
ally os scuzons (iambics villi 
in the last foot). 

Mr Cumeroit admits, or f. 
boasts, that "this is a u 
book It is more comping 


ggesting a fresh uricntittion tor 
subject whereby religious Ian* 
^hieunto lake its place within 
;maie bi'uadly-bused linguistic 
.live. 

eir dissatisfaction has many 
ct For Professor Van Buren 
lies from the inadequacy of tra- 
mI paradigms of inquiry within 
philosophy of religion (in which. 

Ix.Knnld rnli.Ml.ur ., 1 «... 


uuuk . it is more conmieiaii f — , r j 

necessary, and it is ^It^P^ rcligious utterances are 
iiavluB succumbed to an ti® 1 u » ctual claims, or as the 


British terrain is always in the 
forefront of the picture ; and it was 
to thi^, as wc.ure shown, that the 
Roman conquerors, and ; all the 
nqvcl elements of culture that they 
imported ...with them, lipd to adapt 
themselves. ... 

Tho Corltani of the north-east 
Midlands and the Regni of the 
South were' both different artd alike 
in their story 'under Romiii rule. 
We hear of no resistance’ to the 
Roman advent among the Corltani, 
who, sandwiched as they were be- 
tween the aggressive Brigantes to 
the north andthe expansionist Catu- 
veillaunl to the south, qtay well hnvo 
welcomed the protection that 
Rome’s strong arm afforded them j 
while the Regni. and Cogjdubnus 
their king . formed a strongly pro- 
Rpman enclave, from before 43 on- 
wards. 'The epritauirtn territory, con- 
fined' a nefWdrk. of Romun forts 
.and a leglohpi’y. fortress hi Lincoln 


that Is common to scbobg::r:~i/-i. "u-z. - 
rhorlnteers Mr Cameron iB*' 1,6 clom,!i > «Bl»Oino SO much of 
too * anxious to win dS! 5r ^ ^mned in Chrlstiuuity 
over colleagues by 1 co^muorary rcligion seems 

“jSf Tsfjl htb 

.that most statements about how 
ions men use language have no 
ried basis: tliey are personal 
tuions, generating conflict 
It heing “far from certain 
different pnilosophers have tiie 
n gmmp of religious men in 

dwoi Ebeling's long first 
1 « “ Boredom with 
c : he argues that assent is 
. given to tbe tritdi- 
, « LnrhtiQii language, boenuse 
W bccomo specialized, sLerco- 

f aiul m applicable as an inter- 
? of . da "y, experience. Un* 
?J bout lls interpretation 
to misuse, non-use, and bore- 
_/ ‘'Ople become tired of uxinc 
pence u, . no with which they Iiuve l 

w Mladonsbip.” 


uvur cuuuu^uca uy 

always convincingly— that k 
lias seen the light, lie Is 
hibltcdly contemptuou?; 
self is not impeccable. On ft 
foreshadows a general aw 
previous scholars in his ionic 
book on the dreus pin® 
would be wise to rein tUj 
The charioteer game can n« 
oiis for scholars when ll iip 
un agonistic spirit. 


houses, and thcy 

here, ^b 0 tl?°befdre Sf ioi,s 

form of adrjculture ,y s tlte sense of 

ilia was the basis of d?*3itoiis f tho awo wlilcli 

Society was built oa 'JJi 8 utterance, tho 

ships letyccn tbe “God” welfnd noetr^ 

estates, whether Paradox, mublgidly E 

sasra 

interesting S 

S rn, e lh « word. Jeffner 
(Si? co »cerued with the role 
British village, and the imiiortonJ nf 

our textbooks and analysis the properties 

community of wteranSs: EJ 25! 

sites, where the dwelligWU^ about figurative U prora> 
clusters .of ■ the “ traiis- 


cations land ' urban settlement i ( 4 ) 
Ru^.settletpent : (5) Industry mid 
-ecoriomy'; .(6). .The late fourth 1 
and flftlj Centuries.- The. histoi'y ’of 
the province had .been often written 
and its major town? and villas, with' 
their buildings, mosaic pavement's 
and Qtuer, results of the impact of 
Roman civilisation. .havo been maov 
times described. What is so refresh- 
ingly new about this series Is the 
strong -emphasis that .is 1 laid 
throughout- up oil tho physical geoa- 
raphy, landscape, and geology of 
each tribal area and on the eFfects 
of all the natural features of that 
area on ils traditions', settlement 
patterns, and economy, from prehis- 
toric down tu sub-Roman times The 


.Provided the. area with a type of 
ofHda:] Roman urban foundation 
unknown to {he Regni. who were 
also inexperienced in military pres- 
ence, apart from very brief .initial 
phases, at Fishbourtie and Chiches- 
ter, until] the -late third atul fourrfi 
centtiries when the great shore forts 
at Portchcster and PevenSey were 
built.': : r. • 

. Among the Corltani villas "make 
& poor showing”, with the cxccp- 
^,°n. °f tliat at Southwell with Its 
richly paimed walls— although some 
brief , :mentipit might, have been 
made _ tn e . import tint f on rth-cen- 

tpry OrphcUs pavements nt Wintor- 
ton' and Hotkatow. The Regni, on 
uie^other hand, id tho palace at 
Flshbotirqe i and ■ the substantial 

country mansions' at A linie >'ius and 
bouthwick, • wqre ■ acquainted with 
n, ,°fL the, imported a men ivies, 
aipaitqctpral, techniques, and decar- 
atlye am. of Meriiterrunean domcs- 
:tic.'buildiug well before the close ol 
Vila .first cefihiry ; nml tlie house at 
Bignor in its final (odrtlt-century 


clusters of • coiit^TO 
tions, not n succe«tf“* 
farmsteads. As 
tries — Iron- working 
and caivjng, 
the munufartu... 
were carried Jl 
C orltani -i In ■ ad %? abi 
Ami. who were 


aft’- AndforPr": 

i SJJ!? 1 . l oe word ' “ God » 
as to jJcf ^“ n , c . e flw ^ mystery of 
* to thnim ^ “Rntiiwrizes our 


And ■ who. were the most 

famous * Cogidubnus £*£, ■ Ability of language ” 
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ternfid m«)Saics b« K «* Prof fi3s 

ton villa. cs |„ h i s 

?«• : 1 ° 3 / SiSS , i 


stage ranks among the most luxu* 
rious and artistically well-appointed 
villas tn the whole British province. 


rnphy ; P J43, n“ te J 
wards for ***,.. mU 


.... _ — — •'■•ww j#i iLinn ^iuTiuyv>> 

Ur the two trlbql capitals. Katac 
/^, e ^f ster ) • mid ;. Nbvioiniigtis 
(Cult nest or), (ho former has pre- 
served the more impressive evi- 
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well that we scarcely notice them ”, 
and u gradient through to the 
*’ edges *’ of language, where usage 
is less predict able, deviations from 
norms more noticeable, uml mean- 
ing less deli noble. 

‘I'lms. a word like “ grow ’* applies 
ceni rally in plants, animals, and 
people ; less centrally to cities nr 
ideas] Still less to curs under con- 
st rucli on or cultures ; and probably 
not at all in planets. I'rom tiie centre 
of language, we progress through in- 
creasing ambiguity to the edges of 
language, which murk the boundary 
between -sense and nonsense, be- 
tween suyublc and unsiiyuble. Liter- 
ature, humour and religion arc the 
three main areas that explore lan- 
guage's edges, und the fact of such 
explorations reflects a basic human 
need to express more than our 
ordinary, rule-governed behaviuur 
allows, and to be opaque and inexact 
upon occasion. “ The wider the spoc- 
trum oE language a man employs . . . 
the richer is the world in which he 
finds himself.” Tho point is not un- 
familiar tn teachers of literature or 
stylistics, hut it is uncommon to see 
it made m theology. It is developed 
at length by Professor Ebeling, who 
also points to tho longing to express 
tile inexpressible, intimate experi- 
ence, and die const tint search in lit- 
erature for new forms of expression, 
whereby we find, in the face of tbe 
threat of silence, fresh motivation 
for force! ill and vivid language. 

The implications for religious 
language tfioti follow. For Professor 
Van Buren, “ God " is religion's pecu- 
liar way of marking the boundury of 
language; it is an iltrerance " when 
one wants desperately to say the 
most that is possible ”, “ a speech-net 
acknowledging the limits of speech 
As such, the tests of coherence and 
uieuningfiilnuss hy which we norm- 
ally judge the centre of language 
simply do not apply. 

An uttack of this kind, of course, 
hits out at everyone, nor solely the 
unbelieving philosopher. Professor 
Van Boren's own earlier work 
is just as much a target (a point 
he readily admits). Perhaps 
bo c mi so of its wide-ranging force, 
both Professor Van Buren and 
Professor. Ebeling spend n great 
deal of space justifying their 
approaches by referring to general 
considerations about the nature of 
language. This is also the rheme of 
Professpr Ladriftro’s introductory 
soctlnfis. Thus Professor Van Buren 
concent rates on the fact of lunguage 
variety, Illustrating that language 
lias many purposes other than com- 
munication: language is not only a 
tool for understanding, is it " deter* 
mines 'the Context in which wo seek 
that understanding ”, The term 
** God ” has to bo seen in its context, 
and this involves reference to edge- 
languuge. 

Professor Ebeling too discusses 
linguistic variety, but spends more 
time on a series of fundamental 
dichotomies, reminiscent of Snns- 
fiurp, which lie sees ns shaping our , 
model.*} of lunguage structure und 
function ( e g, lunguage as putentlal 
and act; as encounter between indivi- 
dual and community, ns means uf 
unlUeutlmi urn! difforentiutioii). ' '. . 

: Bur it is remarkable that neither 
of thesd . authors refers to the in- 
flights of general linguistics, npt even 
where these would support their 
these v. Professor Ladri&re does refer 
at times to generative linguistics, hut 
only it) the broadest terms, and the 
reference seeuin marginal. Yet there 
ore innumerable places where the 
arguments would have benefited 
from contact with other branches of . 
linguistic science. Professor Kbe* 
ling's discussion of rhetoric, in the 
sense of appropriate use of lan- 
guage,. trim Id have been made more 
cogent by reference tu sucioliiiRiiis- 
tics, as would Professor Van Burcn’s 
di si-ii '.si mi or variety. 

Tin* prolih'iita involved Iii o*iug ' 


simplistic definitions nf “ situation ” 
are well known to soclolingulsts also, 
though apparently not to Jeffner, 
whose definition of ‘‘religious situa- 
tion” overestimates the possibilities 
of achieving agreement between 
observers about the distinctive fen- 
lures of siiuaiionul categories. Many 
of Professor Ebeling's distinctions 
cry out for n refer once to Smissurc 
or Chomsky ; Professor Van Bnrcn'fl 
discussion of linguistic detenu in ism 
cries out for a reference lo Whorf. 

More fundamentally, tho latter's 
Ideas about gradienre between 
centre and edge of language could 
have been systematized using the 
criterin which have been developed 
in handle such notions in linguistics 
—William Huus's degrees uf contex- 
tiialization (see Ills paper of Febru- 
ary 26 to the Aristotelian Society) or 
Randolph Quirk's notion of seriul 
relationship, for instance. Aware- 
ness of such I i lent lure might 
have prompted him fand every- 
one else in this field) to move 
away from the tiresome talk of 
“ words ” us units of meaning (or 
as a nictiiuym fnr “ language ”) into a 
more useful discussion uf “ sen- 
tences For example, he is worried 
about how to distinguish between tho 
central sense nf a word and its 
extended senses, and he has (rightly) 
disallowed an appeal tn etymology 
(on page 55). If, however, lie hud 
talked in terms of sentences, then ho 
could have used distributional 
measures (such hs the notion uf 
restricted collocabllhy) to help 
define his marginal uses. 

Compared with traditional discus- 
sions of religious language, this 
group of books Is extremely sophisti- 
cated in its linguistic awareness ; hut 
r certain amount of imivoty is detect- 
able. There is still a concentration 
on writing as opposed to speech (for 
instance in Jeihier’s definition nf 
sentence, and ulso in Professor'Ebo- 
litig). There is an unfortunate res- 
triction of languages of illustration 
to English: Professor Vun Buren's 
discussion of the dependence of emo- 
lion on language would have boen 
helped by showing the cross-cukmal 
differences in the linguistic catego- 
rization of emotion. 

There is a tendency here to see 
language as a kind of primitive, 
ultimate datum of any Investigation. 
Professor Van Buron certainly ■ 
underestimates the theoretical rela- 
tivity and controversy within lan- 
guage studies. *• Nothing that we 
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Translated by Garrett Barden 
204pp. Dublin ; Gill mul Macmillan. 
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Tlic Varieties nf Belief 
IKOpp. Allen and Unwin. £3.75, 


need to know abouL rhe meaning of 
our words Is hidden front our sight ” 
is hardly fair to the exertions of 
Charles Fillmore, Wallace CTiufe and 
John Lyons, fnr instance. At least 
Jeffner emphasizes the important, 
role nf interpretation in science, as 
of courso does Professor Lad r lore, 
whose background in the philosophy 
of science leads him to make much 
of the personal ami imaginative 
pressures operating on the notion 
of scientific theory. Jeffner's uwti 
valuable cnmluisis on rigorous 
empirical methodology is, however, 
somewhat marred hy n naive view 1 
nf informant testing in language. 
Contact with linguistics might have 
Indicated the problem of eliciting 
paraphrase judgments und accepta- 
bility reactions from informants, mid 
might have reduced his concern to 
establish vast, Galliipiun surveys of 
religious reactions to manageable 
proportions. 

The demand for empirical surveys 
may be unrealistic nt limes, but it is 
certainly it much-needed corrective to 
the introspection and impressionism 
which contribute to Professor Van 
Buren’s and Professor Ebeling’s dis- 
satisfaction with the stale of tho art. 
And it makes one wonder whether 
Professor Van Buren has really been 
ns empirical us his approach de- 
mands. If he had been, would he nor 
have fpuml more emphasis on God 
as a mime, for evuinple, nt> a “ some- 
one ” with whom one may huve u per- 
sonal relationship (as Jack Domlnimi 

{ nits it), and should not lus discussion 
tave attached more Importance to 
this conception than it does 7 In 
stating his case for God as edge- 
language so strongly. Professor Van 
Buren nuts the risk of falling into 
tbe same trap a 9 tbe philosophers lie 
has criticized so cogently, i e, of con- 
structing n stereotyped variety which 
ignores categories of usage incom- 
patible with its basic assumptions. 
Is "God” on the edge of everyone 1 * 
idiolect ? 

Other, equally fundamental, ques- 
tions remain unanswered. The old 

S uestion of what is to count as legi- 
mato religious language cannot Be 
answored by appealing tn a 
millennium of empirical surveys, 
in the style of Jeffner. Nor do 
any of the authors really botlior 
to query tile validity of thoir. 
most cherished assumption, that' 
latmtmga is the ultimate determinant 
nf the entire religious debate. Are we 
right to rephrase nil our concerns us 


Nonconformist fun 


KUNNin u vouNt; : ■ ; ■' ; 

Chapel 1 

238pp. Eyre Methuen. £3.51). 

Chapel bears us its subtitle ‘“file 
joyous clays and prayerful nights pf 
the Nonconformists iii their heyday, 
circa 1850-1950 ”, which both des- 
cribe!* the content, and, in its odd 
mixture of two vocabularies, suggests 
lira general tone. Kenneth Young's 
aim is to recall the time, which lasted 
well into living memory, when, for 
uiuiiy people, “chapel” wus the 
centre of their lives. Right up to 
1039, Sunday School Anniversaries, 
Harvest Festivals nnd the like were 
events anticipated with eagerness 
and remembered with pleusuro, while 
such w eekday assemblies as the Band 
of Hope, the Society Class, nnd the 
Prayer Meeting wore flourishing as 
late hs the 1920s. In fact, Noncon- 
form it v gave to the growing popu- 
lation of the towns that experience 
nf being part of u close-knit commu- 
nity which hud always been a normal 
iiuidilMiii uf Village life. 


Front the time of Ben jonson to 
the present day, Nonconformists 
and Puritans havo had a bud 
press”, ut least froth novelists and 
. dramatists, and, though Mr Young 
does not primarily set out to defend 
them against charges 6P sectarian- 
ism, narrowness and so on, ho dees 
vigorously deny that they were all 
miserable, sour-fucad killjoys. From' 
‘s or tiie older 


language games ? Does ibis really 
sulve anything ? There ix Hindi sug- 
gestion iu these hooks that, paradox i 
cully, thu solution lies elsewhere. 

Professor Ebeling's bunk, fur 
example, is really ii prnlegniuejinii in 
tlte question of how we cun speak uf 
God - but his answer is that we can- 
not if this question is isolated from 
pur daily struggle! with existence. On 
its own, he argues, a language theory 
is inadequate as a general explana- 
tion: t is un essential first step, but 
one which needs to be supplemented 
h y,« l )} ore comprehensive “theory 
of life . Ills “ theological i henry uf 
language , then, aims to uccount for 
rnc relationship between the? lan- 
guage of our persona] experience 
and that of iheoloEy, whereby the 
chums (o truth nf »iio (lungiiDgo nf) 
Christian faith ure verified against 
the reahty ot our daily experience 
oi tho (language of rhe) world. 

This theory insists on con froti line 
theological language, in times of 
u Isis, with experience: it resembles 
h thermostat in iliut it switches 
on when theological language is so 
removed from real life that it gene- 
rates nothing buL boredom: and 
once U has restored some dynamism 
to the situation, it switches itself off 
again. Now this ompbnsis on experi- 
ence Is shared by Professor Van 
Buren : for him, Christ utility is a 
story which promotes u mine ade- 
quate view of oneself, the world, mid 
human history. And if this point Is 
accepted, it is doubtful whether ibe 
linguistic issue provides a satisfying 
explanation. Our lunguage behaviour 
may be infernally coherent, whether 
nt centre or edge, bui, hs Frofeswir 
Van Buren says, its reasonableness 
depends on other factors, such as on 
how much we weigh hs merits —and 
tnis js not a linguistic issue. 

To find religious language mean- 
ingful, you must want belief— or, at 
least, be dissatisfied with unbelief. 
as Professor Ebeling says, there 
must be a genuine willingness to 
achieve assent. And as Professor 
Ladrierc says, the ultimate verifies 
i on of the language of fuitli lies hi 
the continuing process of meditation 
on the part of tiio user, which pro- 
duces an Increasing realization of 
the adequacy of tho lunguago cluims 
to Ills own experience, jeffner is 

6 r r S! y El®!?*, 1,1 •V/mtl that the test 
ot the God hypothesis is whether it 
provides a better explanation of life 
than anything else. A decision about 
this has to be made- by everyone : and 
it is a decision that cannot be rea- 
soned but whatever its basis— 
social,, psychological, developmental 
—one. thing js dear : it is not, ulti- 
mately, a linguistic decision. 

It may well be, then, that the next 
stage in religious linguistics will be 
one of voluntary Jiquidnrion, as the 
endeavour realizes that it cannot 
after all lift itself up by its own boot- 
straps. But meanwhile, if theolo- 
gians insist oh maintaining a Unguis- 
nc paradigm of inquiry, then they 
must sec that there is more of it 
future in attack than defence, fn- 


: T - — “ .jaHiiuaiiLUiiy >111 

the grounds far dissatisfaction with 
non-theologicel language. Only in 
this way can one see grounds for 
cautious optimism about the future 
of work on religious language. 


nostalgic; but this dues nut hiuU 
any the less genuine the warmth 
which cornea through, the limuotu 


miserable, sour-fucad killjoys. From' 
tho recorded memoirs or tiie older 
people given ] in this book it Is 
obvious that, to many of: them, 
Noncoiifurinity^ and Methodism In 
particular, brought much happiness, 

S uite apart from religion,, the 
tapcl whs often the main provider 
of untcriaiiunent for those who did 
not Frequent - the public bouses. 
Concerts, opprutlas, pliiys, bazaars, 
children's parties, lectures, educa- 
. tional classes, rumbling ami social 
chibs, and even' biljiardx umj*’ later, 

. badtnintnn or table- icimih were all 
part .of the normal miming of many 
chapels, and, though .some histo- 
rians may class all thin as ** opium 
of the people”, it was,- at leust, 
opium very varied in lonu. 

The reminiscences which make iip 
much of tlic hook are, inevitably. 


and good humour, the souse nf an 
uliuosL family Interlocking of chapel 
members of all ages. Me Young is : 
rather loss successful, however, 
when he comments in the first 
person. His attempts, for instance, 
ut giving potted histories of somo Ot 
the non-Metliodisi criinnui ill nils ora 
some times so sketchy as to be 
misleading, while, in Ills wish to 
make a pram quickly, he can he ieil 
Into suck' ^ wild ■ generalizations ax 
that of saying thut “ the Pape has no 
fiercer enemies rliun, the Anglo- 
Cut holies *V Oil the whole, however, 
this is. a hpirireil protest agntust rd- 
gai-ding the prude's arid killjoys as 
typical i epresemdt-ives of the Jilno- 
leeiUh-centuiy Evangolicids, whilo 
for; sheer entertainment, it Is tyfuth 
reading simply for tho stories of local 
preachers, extemporary prayers 
r* Now, Lord, I will tell ThCeari anec- 
dote ") and the hazards of tepetifivu , 
liymii-tuheat 1 •' 

Oh for a uinn — 

Oh for a man — ... 

Oh fur a mansion in the sky 1 
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School market Fostering discontent l*ast certainties and future possibilities 

01IN VAIZI-Y ; ,1 .... „ _ I aT 


JOHN VAIZI-Y : 

The IIl'diioiiiIcs of Education 
C-tpp. Mucin Minn. Paperback, 75p. 

Notv lliai national expenditure on 
Calicut ion exceeds time un tho health 
nr the defence* budgets it is not only 
□c schoolers who are raising 
qiicsltiiite ahum its efficiency. John 
Vaivey brings out this huge expendi- 
ture on eilucniion : more than O.UUl) 
million a year, inking some 6.2 per 
cent of tile gross national product 
in Britain. From 1950 to 1966 the 
annual rate of growth in our educa- 
tional ox pe ud it in u was *1.9 per cent 
B * against an annual increase of 2.9 
per cent in tin* gross nurioiiul pro- 
duce FdncaliiiimJ expenditure in- 
creased faster than any other social 
expenditure. In developed coun- 
tries on of i Fth of the population Is 
now involved in full-time or pnrt- 
time education as teachers or stu- 
dems. 

, It is difficult, however, to test tha 
cost effectiveness of tiic huge educa- 
tional expenditure either to the 
imlividunl or to society. Professor 
Vnizey faces this problem und quotes 
from the relevant datu which have 
been prepared from Uganda, the ■ 
United States and Britain. The < 
search for the alpha figure, “that j 
coefficient which expresses the pro- i 
portion of the observed differentials s 
winch can be attributed directly to - 
extra education ”, is as likely to be i 

Holv^rSi!' ,? the searcK for U»a t 

SuiB G 3 '. aU_ ‘ l,ere Br< " ' 

The hope of increased social t 
equality through education also Ji 
appears doomed to failure. Pro- d 
fcssoi- Vaizey writes:- “It seems n 
Ui at, as gene ration succeeds genera- d 
the f e , IS a general tendency for ti 
2 j CI I 8 roup to conform to the ii 

lll 5 sire! of *°« Hbova e 
it. This as, however, “a niovinc c 
target since the groups above mjfi n 
also have moved one up. Tho 1963 hi 
y®P®™ found that the H 
Children of higher professional par- rr 

tiTOes more S 
likely to enter a university deeree #-l 
course than children of unskilled £ 
woikera, Only 1 per cent of univer- ei 

unslrillf^n 18 are ^ orn of Patents in bi 
rinn i! d ° 1 CCl,pHt , 10ns - The prdpor- e! 
non of undergrad-uatas drawn -front 
manual workers* homes also re- » 


Professor Vuizoy does bring out 
i he runflici in aims in ciluciitiunal 
cxpemlitiire. Mu* sets the main pur* 
pow uf ediicuiion in an industrial 
society in in “socialize" children— 
‘in teach them to Jive with other 
people and to adopt acceptable 
modes of behaviour ”, This seems a 
very expensive way of developing 
hali its u f life which were earlier 
taught niuru effectively and inf nr- 
malty by the family, friends, and 
neighbours. 11 sclionls cease to exist 
primarily For passing on skills and a 
body of knowledge not easily attain- 
able elsewhere, they will lose ilieir 
real purpose. Perhaps it is because 
schools have accepted Professor 
Ywxpy s version of their function 
tli.it i mancy has increased to the 
present figures. 

Professor Vaizey dismisses ton 
easily the contribution a free 


'""ft,, 1,10 voiiirinution a free ncidworker knows, official ,»[„«. 

1 i C i 0U * fi Vl ; . c i? fi d ueaiion— mem nrrangemems may full shorr 
prcsLiiiiably n would fu-st reject his of the standards set by child care 
lt , ^ l0 ?T 0f -i? le ,prima 7 purpose of textbooks, they do at least provide 
schools. He illustrates the difficulty minimum safeguards. Technical I v 
.market approach by local authorities have powers J 
pointing to irs likely slowness in remove child i-^n tm.. 


KOIIEHT IIOI.AIAN i 

Trading in Children 

355pp. Rnutledgu ami Kegan Paul. 
£5.25. 

Kvery few years siiine emei^ ising 
researcher turns up the dark under- 
side of a social problem we thniiglii 
was pretty well under contrnl and 
gives us a lusty shock. Thai is 
w lim Robert llnlmnn has dune in 
Ins i u vest ignt ion of privately fns- 
tered children, ami the result, 
though somewhat muted by the 
weight of academic packaging, is 
shock i ng indeed. 

Comparison of a luindred private 
iostcr 1 1 in lies with a mulched sample 
of n liuitdred local uuthority foster 
homes revealed that, while, as every 
field worker knows, uFficial place- 
ment nrrangemems may fall shorr 


pointing to irs likely slowness iii 
solving teacher shortages. But 
■surely a free market approach 
woitrciR t require three years’ train- 
ing for infant teaching and certifi- 
cation for sixth-form teachers, and 
supply would quickly adjust in die 
absence or such restrictive prac- 
tices. It is, ns he realizes, the over- 
supply of educated people which 
atwavs Jirlnua .. 


.. ..: V powers to 

TO®!® ch lid ten from unsuitable 
imvaic foster homes ; in practice 
these are rarely used, for the good 
reason that the social services de- 
partrnem would then have to prn- 

Smia lter 3 Mive J P!n c ‘? n,t .*nt Tor 
that child, and good foster homes 
ure Increasingly hurd to come iiy. 

The title of the hook coniures no 

3SS 1 


n ^ _ *■ -■» - ouun uaiiuitMiim-il 

Professor Vaizey challenges °L SU P. l,orm ? 1 hardly m,u‘ 

parent choice and dm voucher when S es ^. lll «t the profit motive is ^ 

S!*i? n U KN?M, h “? se . I f t0 ™ c: “The ®" e u. TI,e trn *h 's differ- 


i ■ .- ,,u »vucner wnen 

he .quotes himself to write: “The 
desirability of the market as a 
mechanism for allocating resources 
i?;!"**! ultimately upon the doc 
F 1 " 0 ..™, tllc sovereignty of the 
individual consumer. In the fluid 0 f 
education, should the parent he 


s, however «« mfl Z mucbhou, should the parent be 
-c the groups above wih ti. “L 1 ?J elu,lf r,f ,. J '* 5 cliild- 

io veil one ui>. Tta*.9B3 hVf .!. 5 .:!' 0 ._l ,erfl,lt wp.1.1," 


- — , i.i, jjrncit world, 

Ihi & e,lui,,e[ y coueerned for 

mol- Ch,ldre, i n / e ''wro likely to 
make a »ood (and optimistically 
socally mobile) choice for their 
children tbatn bureaucrats when 
allocating dhildren to schools. Par- 
euts are concerned for one child, 

equallyj 11115 l ° ^ Ql1 vacant ^elionls 

.i Vaizey concludes i 

“““ “ s “seest 


■ying. Private foster nr 

liPonK' 1 nr * often mi stu |«le 

people satisfying their own cm 

tional needs by looking nflvr other 
Peoples children. “W , | 

(fo with my life? ” one mmi, "r is 
icported ns saving. “My i,.. s i, : S . 

Nearly half the private 
Ji-ctLd, and many more had hec, 


discouraged finin making .i fmnial 
appliriilion because they were so 

obviously Iitisuil.ihle |j|-,. 

|. woman in her fifties with live 
illegiiiumie children by different 
_ men and a son in prison, t u the 
f aster unit her whose own children 
K were in rare following mi NNIHY 
mvesiigatiim. Altuq* with pi-iMinal 
misiiihdiiliiy went many oilier unfa- 
vouitiMt 1 l.innrs -imiir liuiKini 1 
; ‘'vererowding, conflict with natm.ii 
1 parents and, most damaging of nil. 

• liiiinviilved, or even hostile, foMt-r 
■ r n H uts, [inpulsive placement two- 

thirds of the children left with 

* tnsti ; , ‘. parents at the first meeting - 

I ilh alisein-e „| , my 

; ten m- veib.il agieeiiii-m to pin. luce 
« Miglily volatile sitoaiimi. Parents 
would remove their child ten nr 
foster parents ivied them uiilmut 
notice, tor trivial nr eccentric rea- 
sons. Many under-fives wore found 
to tie already in theii third foster 
hoiiie, and one little human shuiile- 
cock lud experieneeil eight moves. 

n J e h ® t pvidence, tinseiisationallv 
presented, but imnicu.sely .saddeii- 
mg, uiiavoidahly raises the ipiesii.in. 
Why are luca I amlmriiies prepared 
to tolerate dual standards? Are tin- 

In? diri ""I"- 1 ' 1 * children 

«'•' t,l, <- , rcn | tinni those ofticiallv 
in care ? 

/here i» an iiiieie-.iini; p.,,.dh-l 

here with llio siln.itioii in dav tare 

in i!, 1 ! 1 i, “I 11 , u ' >vu , 1 u> •"* >*»'• holed 
i ■ I 1 * *’’ ' l, *“'vii lh.il illegal 

cln Id numleis niter in-iess.„ v 

nniviH ‘ , (S i S ial 1° 

>r 11,1 1,1 Ih, hn-Hl tomes to me 

m-iv ; V | . l lU , SJ,IIU r,,l, ‘ hl- imi .. 1 . 0,11 

pen. ite f osier KAfVm iiu . tiT . 

tain i at eg. tries of pari nr who f. ,-t 

IheiV "d n Xl1 t,,r , ■»»««<■ « e for ■ 
tuui c Infill cn winch s.wi:,| >,■. v i,,. 

depart im- m ^ simply will not ie» 

.v, and who aie llier.-loic .1. , v« ii , 

,u ln,, | ; htr homos in J 

lb o '« » o • 1 1 lil * 1 ' v ' 111 the i "Ilium-, ot 1 

• ;;vr II ■ paper Two „Mi,o ■ 

mi in Bumps id. mitied |. v |i, ■, 

hiliii.in- iiiiiii,ii t od i.i..ih, r-: , 

hi.* 1 Vi could ii.ilii.t-, l-o . 

f lexiMe !‘ "id v 

I cV.i s. V. • ' Mt ,l r - • *""i > 

S lUi st,,l, "y !•* n- lit - lim || I( . .. 


ll ll, hd group a£fWr , 

r »t is 

1 du te rent nrtS'l 
t ■‘-■f children , L 1 ? 
! either Jit 

, L'iV! V ,l,cati onali' 

1 v Hi tho 

hiishauds studi« } 
1 money ,a Vcry 
• um nut meet 8** 
j but h because It ii ^ 
I |ii‘ ran sc evenings, [S', 
; fh.dy. ThSwi 1 
goo, camyl, reiMD, 

' 1,1 children into bali 
Dr Iluhiian f a || 5 H 
ual dijenima inheimj. 

!.r i ,fc pr °l ,0 **lf»u 
olhual supervision j, 

luster Siiurdiausliic 1 
nmsnierablo public & 
! |M, W tu close the u. : 
between private airily 
l osier care. Yet tht 
overwhelming— as a ^ 
t»i Dr M. Kefiraer Piint 
tint} Foster Hams Cm 
l unacies will confirm 
nwy substitute can hi 
tlainjgiiig to childwt 
und imellectual derri-' 
of .ill v/heii, as in thlia 
Miu widest possible fa 
Msec n the riilturaUii 
nai iirui ami foster {uk 
ot cdiiciitinually aspjq 
pl.irmini: to rctura «. 
their mm countrietk 
ssith white, lohi:-i, 
Hnglisli parents. Wit 
•a. uni i lie different ri 
i-. hirli leads these Vfet 
students to have chilie 
not intend in core f at 
lint are wc nccessuiii 
■n ..\ pt it ? 

A difficult questie:, 
liich fear of giving it: 
r-uisti may tempt us m 
v.lm It is i. tiled in ant-:: 
lb I loin, :« ii'$ valuable:: 
■- t i v» i- iidmi iiistratws-! 
7 , ./Jim; in Children nit 
li.tl r. -. 1.1 ini; -will SukIj 
tlii ■ pi id i lent of cbiir" 
v.diio-. ii-iHMiciliy (lulki 

hi o.ii ini leasing t 


ty* iZXt “ r T s % 1 , 

WOrkcr3> homes also re- , tl ^ ro ^sspr Vaizey concludes, I HA Pnll ^ £ . 

SS ?2i ,atai « - at ?3 m cm from e ,u evid . enco seems to suggest XJ.J.C (_*’'!! I Ol tl O ti 1 V» A 
cant bj 1061. ai>d °“ 1 >’ « iSiJjSBf ?l° e iSST’S^JS Ul llcllUrC 

.„P. r fe sor , Vai “? to blame mil .faS'™ «f John ' 


•EtK Sf'dSMss 

|SSft3r?Sft| -Mass** - SSSrfts 

3^f°th is l* e " i k ^i l ih oocT.'^owlver; <U ' <, wiS y t l““odd y *" " le i Wcster "'W 0 rid. woulll'c^n fru “‘ ,lu: 

- « te ** ± 


much for social mobility as the old 
prommar shoals did by sel«tive 
i-! 1 .? ^ scrimi nation— un less 

tho intelligont were actually hand?- 

SEES?* W0l > 1 ‘> ie*yi 


ALAN TUCKERi' 

Hooding Games 

Some Victorian examples with on 
essay on The Teaching of Reading. 

*3 pla lf 5, ' Wymondham, 
tackfflio. 110 ! Brewhou ® e - pQ Per- 

pla f, es > which represent the 
various devices— letter cards, rag. 
S , a ” d so on— With which the 
Victorians tried to persuade their 

t aadiog was fun* are 

Ai^Ph n £ ' .^ ut muck more so Is , 
Alan Tuckers essay, which is less 

. on plates than a 


Z7u=r je ^ ^ a u ! Kt lr ir o ¥ s, “/ b “»^ ind 

“ aas— “ 

The reading knack 


°*rr and their 

ite frsuriarisyft ^ 


tt ;awo.ch“ KSEgiEl" “t 1 ® worieJr i; 5*«»* -TETJu 

Wmmwigm 

For the majority. less " : i t 1* 


— aeath. "Ibj.. u i,». - i’uil.u .i 

i ; sss-«a 


) i ui id. pi i nn he nous W 
I deeply wouiidcil, sraiH* 
■ of .in herudiWity taioi- tj 
, ilu-ir iidoplion as unw^r 
luidod to aiiribuie 1 
cpuliiics to their sd^ 
and iltwdnp a fantasy 
p.irviitt who were 

ta item is— and usually n« 

social class. 

Mirny noii-adopwi 
also have fantasies “ft 
viu h. Perhaps It Is 
led piniplo to grow 
when it lias snnte rea'r 
Mr Trisdiinis 
iiiiiiin ity who pursuflt^ 
the i-hhnburgn 
liuble in ho insecure, s® 
viilmiH, ono 
cope poorly wiin 
iiml ihere. Tor 
deed a painful discoJL 

v.ere illc-gitimata. ^ 

moilier was a malo 
kur insrt-ad of jji* 
or teacher. P«d«| 

s.itisfying relationship ^ 

paieiits tended to ref^. 
rediscovered Natural P*L 
rnirial findliu i* JLJi 
fell happier, less 

pi-aci*. And most read "Jl 

will pr.d.abIyba«D^ 
author, that “no PJS 
cm uJT from his or 'S lU 


□FUieir adoorSf^# 1 ,e sampIu 
than tlielr ^arpIi/TO SOUrCt s 

for receiveS o5ni7n* r?nK ‘. l,pp . ,,it 
circles that d£ » ,n adojiMmi 

inipossiblo flnyvJay 

for the child r« ’* '? far *»»<’«' 
truth. firnw »P knowing the 


;^. 0 * P “* 1 ^ ' 


Books to help 
Uicir “human reW ^ 
are badly wonted ^ . f 
«««>■* Mice Co^% 
07UW. Cullins. i 
of rval value- ” ^ 
iiu- subject in ter^'P ^ 
r.nidl minorities 10 ^ 
. JijiprOHch is te/ 1 * 1 * to aA$ 
j'udicv and to fos* f r ■ , 
writing is cooes* • • m 
ing vjtinli^ical ji 
is mado of brief ^ 
bru.k' should jD,cfe flP j 
corned with r QCfi . 

rehitipti,:. . 


STOVE : 

ibllity and Hump’s Inductive 

|3sm 

V. Clnroiidon Fnvss : Oxford 
p-slty Press. £3. 

>1 ' 

GILLIES s 

jbjecllvc Theory of Prubabrlity 
£' Methuen. £3.50. 

K recognized the gulf between 
Hlittce, which for every person Is 
^fragmentary, and in any case 

I to the past and present, unci 
which in every person are 
>, coherent, and cover much 
itiire. Yet how can experi- 
:ify belief in mutters failing 
r? This is the great problem 
don— Hume’s problem, for 
ily posed it, but in probably 
it awe-inspiring piece of 
iy in tho language raised 
a of its insolubility. To be- 
esson we need to dispel this 
i two centuries of ceaseless 
body has managed to do so. 

w conclusive was II nine's 
Jon of the difficulty? D. C, 
s many valuable things to 


M that Hume's arguments are, 
pec(, limited to deductive 
£chos to the problem. Hume 
jhat our experience could bo 
$ss been and yet the future 
(,so there is no way of deduc- 
w the future will be from our 
^dge of how the past was. He 


[wilier shows that any priuciid.- wc 
import to try m remedy ihis will 
llsclt go beyond experience. Hut 
Hume does nut show thereby ikia, 
a 1 attempts m safeguard the imimi- 
alny of our beliefs are dimmed : ii 
is no good thinking Mint miy cm- 
cci ruble uneinju to sliow mir'indui 
live expectations to he reasonable 
can be tnrestalJed just by puiuiing 
ro . .Uw Truniise. This is ,t iiuim 
winch Mr Stove puls well, mid lie is 
pnmciilnrly good in diagnosing the 
sublime overconfidence in [luiiic 
which bus characterized many cni- 
sremologists this century. 

So far so good. II nine is n.,i 
(iiniuxrient, even if lie is Olympian. 
Still, we need to be shown some 
raiipc of ideas which will be of avail 
against him, and it is here that Mr 
Stove’s book collapses. He builds his 
hopes for a defence of uur beliefs 
on o notion of logicul probability, 
and jus use of this is vitiated by a 
bad howler. His strategy is to sliow 
that we possess n concept of proba- 
bility whereby arguments which are 
not deductively valid nevertheless 
raise the probability of Lheir conclu- 
sions. Taking an example where wc 
learn that un object n has a prop- 
erty F, and wonder whether a yet 
uiiexamined object h lias P too, he 
shows that the discovery •* a [m* /■' ” 
raises the probability of the con- 
junction “n has V and b 1ms F ”, So 
it looks ns though ft’s similarity to a 
is probable. 

This is not, alas, so. Wliut Mr 
Stove fails to point mu is that in 
the conclusion the second con- 
junct — the one we are interested 


in— is merely cipher. U {.mid | H . 

■my tiling wo like, us for example “ ft 
'*■ 1101 w'K* the prulialiiliiv ut 
Hit* crnijiiiiciir.il is raised merely 
because the first conjunct has ini. 
proved. Hie argument entirely fails 
jo impinge tipnn Hume's pinhieiu, 
because fur nil it shows i.ur experi- 
ence of u’s ft’ness remni.is tui.ill v 
irrelevant tn the pm liability ol ft's 
m It owing suit. This is mu m lie 
reniedic-il either : the general jtiizut 
is Mint in be of any help i lie 
1 ornuili-aii of logical pro liability 
needs a seimunics connecting ii 
with trui b, which is wlnu we are 
•ii in mg for, yei it seems impmsiblc 
in pnividn it with mio without, in 
citecr, uegping Hiune’s question. 
Carnap's failure with this problem 
is well known, so it is disappointing 
in und Mr Stove writing as l luiugh 
there is an easy escape /rout Hume 
in this direction. 

One particular kind of induction 
we make a from experience is the 
extrapolation of frequencies. When 
coins, 'cards, Isotopes, or Prussian 
cavalrymen do anything with cer- 
tain frequencies we extrapolate and 
form expectations, and gamble or 
act accordingly. The theory uf 
statistical probability gives consis- 
tency and power to rhese expecta- 
tions, ami Its concepts are the 
sub feet limiter of D. A. Gillies’s 
book. Dr Gillies twites from an 
avowedly Popperinn standpoint. 
Faced with Llie problem of induction 
I’upper stands on the starting-line 
shouting "I've won”— a cry now 
repeated by the academic demi- 
monde. Instead, of course, it is a 
consequence of Popper's position, us 


hether or not it’s real 


encu 

jjuiry into some Ambiguities 

. Clarendon Press i Oxford 
shy Proas. £2.75. 

i its limited area— tho philo- 
-o* perception— Experiences 
tpm out to bo an important 
only one could penetrate 
curitles. J. M. Hinton's style 
png and his general approach 
iwies are excessively opaque 

I nnot imagine any but the 
ated readers staying the 
f the outset he makes a 
! .«*•, difficult distinc- 
abels them by means of 
system of numbors and 
cn toe reader is presum- 
HjJ t0 k ?ep in mind. It 
iable task, and tho book 
3* ® ai ?e way, Yet the 
which Mr Hinton is con- 
important for the phiio- 
-teeption and perhaps for 
Phy of mind generally. At 
dl ^V-ult to know 
has established his case, 

«, e ? w , h P , Iias had the 
stick with him may well 

JOT rea son to think 
c the issues involved. 

aim is to inquire 

fni i W ,at sense * u any, 

.Wves experience. He 
s LlL at the term *' expe- 
ftrea rf«fn llluc ^ overworked 
SL?^ h5 I osoph y and that a 
s tn 0 r r fij5'| leories of percep- 
ie aonm» d, i y il ? iotelligi- 

AStSS^ tlle , matter via 
no? the*»a Cctl Wi®w senses 

%wnMl m * F ,th the a ' m of 

erm? t- , totlier special use 

le" 1 But C Jh? Uo r° pIiers tend 
Kself ^teafter he con- 

feLS!* <4B.ta.afc 


tween a veridical percept inn and an 
illusion -there must he a common 
experience, however one describes 
it. Mr Hinton sets om a numbi'r of 
conditions which ho thinks tha 
report of such a common experience 
niust satisfy and argues ibut noth- 
ing could satisfy them. 

The last section of the hunk seeks 
to show the relevance oE those 
considerations to our understanding 
of perception and Illusion respec- 
tively. It discusses among other 
things the relation of perception to 
belief, and examines the question 
whether it Is possible to accept 
what ho calls “ One-way neutral- 
ism*'. This is the thesis (and the 
opacity of the label is typical) then 
we can reword a statement to the 


Science and therapy 


M. O'C. DRURY : 

The Danger of Words 

141jijp. Routlcdge and Kegan Paul. 


It is well known that Wittgenstein 
was accustomed to advise his studonts 
to abandon academic philosophy In 
favour of some practical vocation. 


favour of some practical vocation. 
M. O’C. Drury studied philosophy 
under Wittgenstein's tutelage, and 
went on to become a practising psy- 


gU perc-Ti! ‘S 5 ia !Pi that 

ri soi5tfin£ n - a,u * illusion* 
P type nf S « m c 9 mnion « 1 
i H on?ll us ° on Pe ri- e - ce - a 
&1b a rsSll .disjunction ” 
m pefffiio" m which one 
^fcject foT 8 s ? me lhing or 
Ke el .Elusion, 

Mr Hi nr « e wbic l» it is 

tout on thu"J ,u ? variou s 

Situation ldea >: It is a 
B^nany , Posstbillly of 
S\nd fel efcn Uphera have 
Mad for smfo l. 7 as ai I » n Por- 
Sbot is ‘ ^king of sense- 

has been 

S^^ogiMl ^-^ here « no 
difterence b e - 


chiatrist. The inducnce of those years 
of study with the foremost philoso- 
pher of the century deeply affected 
Dr Drury’s conception of psychology 
ns a .science und as a therapy, and 
moulded his own independent reflec- 
tions on it. 

Tn The Danger of Words he lias 
brought together five lectures, all 
written in the past decade, on a var- 
iety of philosophical or qua si-philoso- 
phical themes arising from psycholo- 
gical and psychiatric investigations 
and Treatment. All are written, as 
one would expect, from a pupil of 
Wittgenstein, succinctly and attrac- 
tively, with occasional touches or 
elegance. AH arc highly interesting 
and cun hardly fail to stimulate, as 
well us provoke, the student of psy- 
chology us well as the philosopher 
with an interest in psychology. 

In "Words and Transgressions’) 
Dr Drury enumerates a variety m 
fallacies in psychiatry which stem 
from inattention to, and abuse of, 
language. These are felicitously pre- 
sented under titles such us “the 


fallacy of the alchemists", "the 
fallacy of the missing hippopota- 
mus ”, “ the fallacy of Van Helmonfs 
tree" and the like.' Dr Drury warns 
against confusing a nomenclature 
with a system of naming, of Identify- 
ing denomination with explanation, 
of misplaced confidence in the com- 
pleteness of available theory. These 
and other misconceptions arc Illus- 
trated with a wealth of examples 
from both theory and practice. 

Another lecture, "Science and 
Psychology ", tentatively explures 
the limits of experimental psycho- 
logy and draws a contrast between 
two kinds of psychological under- 
standing. The one is that pur- 
sued in experimental psycho- 
logy and involves quantification, 
experimentation and generaliza- 
tion. The other is ideographic, 
concerned with insight into 
individual characters and - unique 
predicaments, requiring intuitive 
understanding, mature judgment and 
an apprehension of value. The com- 
monly expressed view that psycho- 
logy is an infant science rests, Dr 
Drury argues, on a deep misunder- 
standing. It assumes that further ad- 
vances In psychology in the nomo- 
thetic Genso will lead to the obso- 
lescence of psychology in the ideo- 
graphic sense. . But this is mistaken. 
Psychology in the first sense is indeed 
n science, but not an infant one. Psy- 
chology in the second sense is not n 
science, a fortiori not an infant one. 

In “Hypotheses and Philosophy” 
the contrast between fact and ex- 
planatory hypothesis is examined, 


Iii' hiiiiwlf is .nv.nv, ih.ii Mu: re- can 
Ik: nn g<inil I'u.isnii I'm expecting 
.success if we chouse even the best 
tested l-lieory as n basis for action 
or belief, so linn ior Puppur we 
have as much reason tn build 
bridge* of cuiton-wooi us of steel. 
Siulisiieiiuis advise and are ex- 
pected tu lie successful, so ii iniglu 
seem i liui un iicciium of their un 
from a i'oppc-riun .standpoim is 
doomed from the start. Nevertheless 
l)r Gillies lias written » very guud 
hook. This is ■because be collidin'- 
the inductive problem within one 
corner of die account, and goes on 
l ci illuminaLc the many oilier con- 
ceptual problems arising. 

The inductive problem Is by- 
passed by making us u presupposi- 
tion of the account the assumption 
that in the real world repetitions of 
events (say, tossing a coin) gener- 
nte outcomes (say, “heads’*) with 
frequencies which tend Lu stabilize 
mid iri which no pattern can be 
discerned. These two laws we 
assume, pace Hume (and, since we 
are to mu this assumption in guid- 
ing people and expecting success, 
pace Popper), The concept of proba- 
bility is then seen as a theoretical 
partner tn frequencies ; one, in Dr 
Gillies’s Account, connected with 
them by a falsifying rule rather 
Mian by a straight identification. 
Before reaching Lhis point Dr Gil- 
lies writes a most enjoyable account 
uf his view of conceptual innovation 
in science, and also gives the first 
readily accessible scholarly account 
In the literature of the different 
views of long-run theorists sucli as 
von Miscs, Doob, and Kolmogorov. 


effect that we are subject to nn 
Illusion in terms of some neutral 
sense of " appearance ", which docs 
nut commit lIic user uiilier to the 
view that things are as they appear 
or to the view that they are not. Mr 
Hinton argues that the thesis is 
false and takes this to be relevant 
to his general claim about experi- 
ences ; he has, incidentally, some 
further interesting things to suv 
about the place of belief nr a 
tondency to believe in the context 
of Illusion. Thera is little In tho 
way of summary 'but many of the 
sections of the book aro prefaced hy 
Italicized and very brief statements 
of whet is to follow. 

If it Is difficult to know wh'ether 
Mr Hinton lias made his case this is 


because the general obscurity of the 
hook makes it difficult to know 
exactly what conclusions one should 
draw from wh.il he has to say. The 
discussion's relation to n-ddiiional 
treat in ents of perception Is oblique, 
and although Mr Hinton occasion- 
ally makes reference to wider philo- 
sophical issues tiie;e arc rarely 
followed up in any detail. There is 
no doubt that the notion of ” experi- 
ence ” Is employed in different 
ways iu philosophical discussion. A 
clarification might indeed seem to 
be called for. But A clarification 
that must for many simply cast 
darkness on the scene scarcely ful- 
fils its purpose. More's the pity wbon 
Mr Hinton nwy have something 
Important to say. 


and the dangers and fallacies In- 
volved in allowing an accepted theory 
or explanatory model to assume the 

S Lifsc of a fact emphasized. Failure to 
istinguish the logical status of a 
theory from that of a fact blinds us 
to the importance of those inevitable 
facts that fail to lit into available 
theories and are perforce disregard- 
ed. It masks the degree to which 
theories involve an element of arbi- 
trary choice and regime mat ion, 1 and 
obscures the extern to which they are 
always revisable. One of the peren- 
nial tasks of philosophy is criticism. 
Philosophy does not add to our know- 
ledge of the world, but darbies -its 
limits. Philosophy which disregards 
science becomes empty, Dr Drury 
argues, echoing Kant, but science 
without philosophical criticism be- 
comes blind. Philosophy prevents us 
from being dazzled by what we know. 

Tho remaining lectures are equally 
interesting. Dr Drury is not, and 
does not write as, a professional 

C hilosophor. His reflections are im- 
ued with a modesty bred of a life- 
time’s endeavour to understand and 
alleviate mental illness. His comniun 
theme in all these lectures concerns 
the nature and limits of psychology, 
the relationship between psycholo- 
gical theory, experience and practice. 
This book is not intended ae an orig- 
inal contribution to philosophy of 
mind or theoretical psychology, But 
one can hardly fail to derive pleasure 
and instruction from reading it. 
Moreover it should lead phe iintlug- 
matic render to rcflec t upon the 
nature of .mental science pud treat- 
ment. 


Indeed ii is In Hit.- tIioi hiij;]i, 
pi'cil'essimuiL ihcmmimimiii of Mh- 
mill hematics, uf the hiMoriciil pre- 
cursors, and of wbai lie >ec^ os the 
ceil Li\i 1 examples and difficulties, 
ihiit Dr Gillies excels. Tin* philo- 
sophically crucial point., aro nor, 
however, easy in be ileur abnui. 
Tliere is surely riiiim for duulu 
about the view ili,it sl.hc ment--', uf 
probability “while nn| falsifiuhle, 
cun none the less be used as fsilsifi- 
uble statements”. This merely 
sounds ns lliniifih they can bo used 
ineptly. It gestures nl the point tliar 
While they are not falsifiahh- 
nunc the less certain results can be 
so rnru if u probability value ob- 
tains that oil their occurrence we 
place no trust in the probability 
taking that value. No doubt wc are 
nglit to do so, bur the concept of 
niJsjficntiaii doesn’t tell us why. 

This connects with the well- 
known point tluu with rand mu 
sequences whatever happens is rare. 
For example, if n coin is unbiased 
then any particular sequence of a 
thousand results is equally rare, 
since all have the probability nf Ci) 
1,000. So, when a sequence of « 
thousand tails occurs we cannot be 
justified In rejecting the view that 
the coin Is unbiased purely because 
something lias occurred which on 
tluu hypothesis is unusual. We need 
to get to the further consideration 
that it Is not only rare in itself but 
also not an instance of something 
common on the hypothesis. Dr Gift 
lies’s discussion of this, and of the 
logical equivalence of values for 
raudont variables with unfalsifiablc 
distributions and one with faisifi- 
uble oues, failed to remove this 
reviewer’s doubts. Tho point will 
also be of importance when philoso- 
phers come to assess the success of 
the defence of pure falsification 
approaches against relative choice 
approaches, such as that of Neyman- 
Pcarson. Whatever the verdict there 
is no doubt that on this and many 
other topics this hook will inform 
and stimulate philosophical discus- 
sion. 
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lll.HISI.IU SI'I MI H (l-iMlnr) : 

tlic* f’lTirnsu Graphic Arts 

ijili‘i'iiiili<iiiii[ Amitml 

Vnhuiiv fiii t |‘j7.j 

2 j0|ij. plus ffi|»p. I.inul I Til n i uli l ies. 

l.i.’J.i t paper kick, £.l.'jr»i. 

'Ihe I'l'iii use An mi a] has now 
i lmcIivcI ii*. skiy-sixth number, and 
iis Uiuliiioinil variety of contents, in 
text, iiwtLeii.il ■; am! printing methods, 
Shows no sign of condensation or 
slackening. It is possible to detect 
n slijilu change of direction: there 
i ; k'X graphic design and more his- 
tni.v and techiinJugy ; hut the dif- 
t ere nee is slight, and arguably re- 
Jltcis cNirent tendencies. It is u 
in tie .sad that there is no feature, 
no iMspinnlon.il graphic coup-dt- 
fliciurv tins year. The most visually 
even mg Piece is on - English fair- 
gi'munl cL'cni alien ” by Geoff 
Uectlnii end Jnhu Gorham, with a 
senes ol photographs in black-and- 
white. Nothing could be less self- ; 
coiisni.us t liuii the reflections of cur- 
ieii( iiungery in bmiiiix, merry-go- 


Rhino revival 



is nu suggest inn that fail ground 
dei'iirufinii is a dying art. 

At the opposite extreme o 
graphic design, and yet oddly con 
timed, is [he lettering of Bui 
Siiaiin, mi which ids widow Ber 
iiardu writes movingly. SImIiu had . 
lull and gruelling appreiiticesliip iis 
•I trade jitlingniplier, and the need 
tor precision drawing mid confor- 


Then. are signs that the List quar- 
ter of the twentieth century will sen 
ns many technical changes in print- 
ing processes as the lust quarter of 
the nineteenth. The niuM obvious 
nmi of change is coin posit inn, 
where the change from metal type 
to a film image, often acceleiated 
or distributed by some fnrm of 
computer, is inking plate miirn and 
in me rapidly. I.. VV. Wallis’s “t’om. 

lincifiim !.. .. ... r..i i _ I. 


IAN VLAYI-ill : 

The White Kit inn Saga 
25-|pp. Collin;. IJ.r.n. 


5K 


tjiil,v m current standards of graphic Inn ^°. ra ll ,t!lv - w - Wallis’s “ Com- 
design wus part of his early train- l ,os,ll,,| i 72 ” is a careful ami tliur- 
nig. Thus lettering henuiic "part of review of lasL year’s many 

Ins artistic inspiration, mid hi his cl, anges and dcveltipmenrs. Collier 
work it is an integral part, all the A- Elliott’s detailed article 
niurc effective since each letter .Cathode ray consoles in compose 


v:~i ■ — wra leirer 
looks ns if it had been taken nparr, 
piece by piece, and pm mgcrlier in 
i lie way that com ri kited most effec- 
tively tu the overall composition, 
inis can ho first seen in n powerful, 
almost agonized mode in “The Pns- 

ine? CC ? “"dVauzetli”, hut by 
the 1950s when Slinhu rook up the 

c i,,Vinn»' V St, ,"' y “ rl,c Alphabet of 
Ciuitinn and rrnnsniuted it into 
his own special imagery, lettering 
had come tu have the solid, almost 
luminous quality which Irradiated 
tills mill all Ins inter work. 

Besides the articles directly on 

Cranillc rlnciuu ilin.. * . 




mawm 

e,.i,„„ era i q i 1 rss t j“ d ei ■ to® is 


----- - ii.u.it uic ul an im. 

SJ'm'aV Iracil >8 the history 

ft t moms unci the equipment itself; 
being so ephemeral In fact and in 
purpose, nu restored survivals are 
tare mid records even rarer. The 
comforting thing is that despite tele- 
vision and cither ntiructions there 


I - .until- 

Cuthode ray consnJi-s in conqiusi- 
lion " is u useful amplification. 

Another problem of rhv lullin' K 
shortage of truilii ii>u,il rati' mate- 
rials, und the change that it will 
bring. In the present world crisis 
over wunci-piilp for paper, N. K 
Bridge’s “ Wltut future for plastics 
papers?” is particularly inipurtatit. 
But perhaps the must interesting of 
all is Hugh Dunn’s article mi 
'Water-based priming inks”. The 
change from mi nil. to a witter huso 
lias ecological ad vam ages : it would 
cut demand for the world’s dimin- 
ishing peLr oleum supplies, and abnl- 
isli explosion- hazards mid Lite prnli- 
lent of noxious mute. If it can lie 
controlled, it slum Id he more fluid 
than oil, and with direcr-jel printini 1 
n possible substitute for the present 
cunibrtius battery i.r rollers, it could 
f 0 ™ llf I’viming which 
would lie simpler as well us ninre 
versatile. 

If the I'enros? Annual van nmiii- 
tnm us high standard of reporting 
on these tech men I changes, it will 


<11 the t ivi- spevii-s of rhiiuii ein.-:, i|h> 
sn-talled While Uliino i-. (In- |;i|-gi-s|. 

Jiiiies weighing more tb.m tin,.,. 

noi.N, It IS second only to i lie »-lcji|i..m 
III sheer bulk. Olive etljoviue. .i wide 
ilisi r i bin mu in (i ii[iii.i| and m,im|„., u 
Alriva, the ilepieilatimis of Ininiei.-, 
mill ijiKtelu-rs in ||„. | tlN , , ,-m nrv 
ilnced its naim.il range to small areas 
in /.uuilaiut and. a.s a unriheiii tmm 
to parts of Uganda, South Sudan ami 

ihe (jingo. I-. f. Selous t ,f 

Alikas greatest hunters. U-ft i|i ( . 
nnitiiieni in |««)2 with Hu- e M u-.i..- 
lon that llie While Ul.im, was un 

ikely to .survive into the 

tm.v. I wo yt-.irs later, a shoutim' 

iui it was Hus Him Imallv stirred 
rhe mil In. rmes and led to the forttuB- 
nin ot l ie llmfolo/i. Mlulilm Vt and 
uike Si l.uvia game ivseives. 

By 1*)5.k however, the |i|„[oh..-i 
was nvei burdened wiili snnie fidfl 
r"".?' far . l T Vv could 

nf ,iV S-i llu ‘ 1,l '! ,|,!t- in was umv one 
o disirihiumg these . idles. While 

V s , , | l . ,l1 * lL ‘/. wni1 the 

S bill I’l.m-r N.-t 

•■Mittal solving, i I k- pt ( .J*U- in . 


Er-»4 

JllUllOhilizmJgu J, 

was ut ibV 1 

p5S&S 

K«n a„d£- 
1 1 es.sivi! array of a? 

1'n.fSr 
L", ll ,e first frtr 
>*’t mure trial, t* 
a • svsrt *m was w![„ 
inonnuu arrived Sh i 
began ta leave tl (| 
d.esi mat inns as fg f 

* v'cehoslovakia, Butnm 

|kMwecn 1961 and is; 
l.bOd rhinos were r.- 
io uc sent togaiunei,- 
mid oilitrs ro zoos. Tij 
(he project, in termidL 
v.H inn and fmanciili 
such dim by 1969 !k' 
acting the port of w 
man encouraging ?Ml 
rhimis in tens andftu 
Selous had seen o; d», ; 
a .species linil turntdt 
s, le. the ccmscrraliondi 
nial in iiwu.vthoiv.Mlh 
pleasure, interest icit 
kind. 


U a pity, since ‘‘ a 3 »pl| e d desigii” is ?J! V'- S0 I f rl, »icnl changes, j, lvi ][ 
beconiing un mcrcasinglv iniportuiit ,1,L ‘ ^fulling trade a mm- 

aspect both nf industry" nud oE art K, 0 ] increasing impm t.mco. No 
education. y 01 Qlt doubt design will not he forgotten 

pZ Ue r i ?l stcei'gfh nr this year’s pStunkii^ will ‘1'° {Murt ‘ ,,K ' 
Pemose ,,es 111 lts u ‘chnicul articles! fftfe 


The busy botani 


The £g and over touch 


Vo"anm 76 ,S ° 0k t,lSCCS C,,l " rcnI ^70 
laOlpp. Columbia University Tvess. 


! and ^dually more i 
todato) volume of ABl> C iccov 


yjj y of^eiSos rroni C, }Ss coumly nav f , U ^ LMV Pri"*«** bonks f,„„, 

r Fvess Street 10512^ Mr PpM^ 0 c < ' l \i ,Sits ^ J ' ul e,l, lcctiim, 

l^baby s Chancery Lane Vqi.i' hnnk^ C , l< i t ® m| fherss collect inn nf 

Christio’sMiS) is at last rocngnizcil refin J? ni! amph i 0lS '"l""* 1 i( . Hie 

ore up- f Q n L^rXed^^lS iV°oi 

srf £ e S h ? 'slif ssrjsa lll “ isassr 
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HCIIRICK KNOU'MuV: 

Knshuid” ri,liNl - s «‘dhern 

-•Kipp. ‘1.5(1 

- 1 A.MIS i». i'. v it Hack : 

Tin* N itiinilist in .Ui one., 

224pp. £.1.95. 
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BOOK SERVICE FROM 
BUMPUS HALDANE & 
MAXWELL LTD 
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Fwricht, D. The Fly-Fisher's 
bf Their value in trout 
H-Ipp. David and 
Res. £2.95. 

leer Wright, an experienced 
Ffishcrman, recognizes the 
Kf a working knowledge of the 
guneot in which trout live and 
Sjjjits have an important place 
u food chain in fly-lisher’s 
lb and The Fly-Fishers Plants 
ill Illustrated account of Llie 
Hnimon aquatic plants of chalk 
[hmestoiie streams, ponds, 
treservoirs and of the more 

! l luntain and moorland 

The most common 
duns and spinners which 
of rhe Itsli food are ilius- 
f related to Ihe liost plants 
they live. The coating of 
ic organisms, bacteria, 
protozoa which forms the 
in the underwnter surface 
: plants provides food for 
nails, shrimps and leeches 
also eaten hy the lisli. 
rgenating effect of Rquutlc 
f primary importance, und 
ince of weed is fundo- 
i a growth regulator and 
of currents. Bankside 
ly provide shelter for trout 
[in us shade and camouflage for 
pgter, as well as appealing to 
AtMtic tastes in the flowering 
J- Practical advice is given on 
ttablisliment and treatment of 
[i plants from the hslierman's 
W* view as well as on weed 
■Mind chemical control. The 
| illustrated by phntographs in 
Si to the line drawings. 

id Architecture 

Jfi, Wayne. Architecture in 
wig/and. 202pp. Brnttlelioro, 
pat: Stephen Greene Press. 

f* ; 

i^ure In New EnnUmil Is 
Jlosen collection of nlioto- 
srranged chronologically and 
BUin to seven main chapters, 
Sir? j. 1 1” 6 seventeenth cen- 
ifcendlng with "The Golden 
w 2-191B To these is added 
JJHng, ami somewhat perfimc- 
« Modern Times ”. 
Andrews provides n short In- 
Wtt to each chapter and a 
^Caption to each photograph. 
Hs no plans. 

Some Uses anil 
Z r °> Terms Baroque and 
opp’ied to Architecture. 
R^i P r « University Press (for 
Kntlsh Academy). 50p. 

t , ext °f o lecture— 


,b 1I4 j v* U H.-L.LIUC 

Sued and highly illuminat- 
A by Sir Anthony Blunt In 
tU lus P‘S ei of the Hon- 
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Room at the bottom 

HANS HASS : . in5ir jt 

the camera and 

To Unplumbcd Dcpllis Haw look | "JJJ 

Translated by f-wald O-.irs I5i fos 'c^ 

£3.7.1 SrVfcjj 


Opan Tuesday l» Balurdoy 10.0Q-6.QQ 
NooreM Underground ; Finsbury park 

nffihHf ? , ^ b0D . ks on Africa, the 
Caribbean, Alro-Amerlca-Brazll ( 0 

USA ; largo genera! stocks ; any 
ordered from anywhere; 
send for our booklet * 


Abmian War, 1954-1962: any hither- 
to unpublished documentary evi- 
dence, particularly concerning the 

study! 3U “ ° ° £ th0 Wflr * .fir I 

Alistair Horne. 

Z '3LL 1Sd0frJ,C B ° ad * Loudon Wll 
Aristotle : any instance (apart from 

^d S tt-j ,n ! Sq ?°t ation * n 

and Ci essida) of the misquotation 
of AnstotJe s reference to young 
m , e » os unfit to hear "politico 
Philosophy (Nicomachean Ethics, 

"mnril BS , audi (° r » f6r 

moral philosophy” before 
Bacon s misquotation in that sense 
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~ Ul nen- 

Mfenf m luSt ’ Hc ra,, Res over 
SSi E “ r °Pe while i«?evitDbly 
(S* 21®" Italy. Austria and 
booklet is well illus- 

|^arawfi tOErophs " nd 17 

BamTH* 1 CMdogue of Pot- 

&S’\ d , e Mor &™- nsjpp 
??, illustrations, vic- 

Albert Museum> £I 25 

& e J. 1 u St,atlid cetalogue 
If toh'd.* h “" t,r ed-odd pots 
£esti?o 0r l hl 810,1 ca l essays. 
Pde t0 . c ? nsider ‘bat 
WvSF*'. friend’s tiles 
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feS/- f Editor), Oxford 
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One feature is a group of eight pages 
ck* vou-d tn 3f, maps of urban ureas, 
they arc all un a scale nf unproxi- 
mntely six miles m one incli, and 
so enable easy comparison hcLwecn 
sizes iuh! urban huiil uses. The latter 
part of the atlas consists nf LheiuuLic 
maps on the climate and economic 
character nf the different ureas. 
Most of these cover the world on 
small scales, hm there are relatively 
detailed maps of North Americu nnd 
Western Europe. This ihematic sec- 
tion includes world maps of such 
interesting topics us tourism, esti- 
mated calories per capita nnd urban 
change over the previous decade, 
and these arc often accompanied by 
explanatory text. This ailas incor- 
porates many of rhe features of n 
text-book, and seems to lie a cross 
between tlic Oxford Atlas and the 
Oxfunt Regional Economic Atlases. 

Crime 

Doug l. as, Hugh, Burke anti Hare. 
The True Story, 190pp. Hale. 
£2.8U. 

The talc of Burke and Hare and the 
stylish nnutninisi Robert Knox has 
often been told and dramatized. 
Hugh Dougins has gone thoroughly 
intn the books, pamphlets and perio- 
dicals dealing with the many mur- 
ders which enabled Burke and Hare 
to supply the surgeons with subjects, 
and his nccuiiut is comprehensive 
nnd very readable. His evocation of 
enrfy ninctecnili-century Edinburgh 
is partial lurly good. 

Drugs 

Drake, Wii.uam Daniel, Jr. The 
Connoisseur's Handbook of Mari- 
juana. 253pp. Peter Owen. £3.95. 
The must useful part nf this book 
is thc Rubstiiniial quotation from the 
I ml inn Hemp Drugs Com miss! an 
Report of 1893-1894, which Is not 
readily available elsewhere. The 
Inngest chapter is on "Botany and 
Cultivation ”, It would appear from 
this nnd from the author's peculiar 
system of accolades for his 135 refer- 
ences (one star for “ items not 
reviewed ” two stars for those 
reviewed and found wanting”, three 
stars for “ those of interest and 
value” mul four stars for “those 
essential for cultivators and grass 
freaks ”1 that William Daniel 
Drake, Jr, otherwise only referred to 
as “one uf America’s leading ex- 
perts mi cannabis ", is more inter- 
ested in tile sexual anomalies of the 
development of the hemp plant than 
in other aspects of his subject. 

Although the book is liborally 
illustrated in black-and-white, many 
of thc pictures have been Imdly 
reproduced. They are sprinkled 
often irrelevantly through out the 
hook. Like many of Lite statements 
in the text, their provenance is only 
erratically mentioned, and they are 
as irritating as the general level of 
typography. 

History 

CmnNAi.1., Marjorie (Editor and 
Translator). The Ecclesiastical 
History of Ordcric Vital is. Vol. IV. 
Books "VII and VIII. 393pp. Ox- 
ford University Press. £12.50. 
This is the third volume to appear 
of The Ecclesiastical History, the 
Importance and excellence of 
which were indicated In our 
notice of the first volume published 
(July 9, 1970). Books VII and VIII, 
“ are among the most famous in the 
Ecclesiastical History, and contain 
some nf its finest passages ”, in which 
Orderic" embarked without restraint 
on u plan to write b general history of 
Ihe Normans His work, as Mar- 
jorie Chihiiall says, “laid the foun- 
dations of the epic of the Normans” 
from Scotland to Apulio, through 
ihe Balkans to Constantinople and 
the I Inly Land, and has influenced 
all subsequent historians from W ace 
in the twelfth century to Professor 
D. C. Douglas in our own day. Mrs 
Chibnall’s introduction, fuller than 
in previous volumes, after studying 
chronological and textual matters, 
discusses several difficult topics, 
among others the affairs of Odo of 
Bnycux. the struggle for the Vexin. 
the lurid story of Herlequin’s Hum 
and thc controversy between Clun- 
iacs and Cistercians. Tho footnotes 
also are fuller than before, and help 
tho render over innumerable points 
of chronology, errors of the author 
and questions of identity and back- 
ground. The translation la excellent, 
and a lone passage usually regarded 
as putt nt Bonk VII is rejected from 
the text nud printed as un appendix. 
Mrs Chibnall is giving us portions 
of Iipr editiuu nf a classical medieval 
text which will itself become a 
classic of medieval scholarship. 
Hughes, John and Poi.uns, Harold. 
T) ctile Unions in Great Britain. 
264pp. David and Charles. £4.25. 
Ail interestingly chosen collection of 
documents intended to illustrate the 


work uf trade unioir. mul purlieu- 
iirly recent dc-vcliipmi-ms. Jnlm 
Hughes mul IE. mild I’nlliiv. cuuli'i- 
liiilts u general imruduciinn uml pre- 
faces iu each of die sections, which 
cover tlic gonenil case for ir.ido 
unionism und trade union objectives, 
methods mid .structure. The extracts 
are drawn from reports, journals, 
idle books, conference agendas, cir- 
culars, collective agreements, 
speeches und other union sources. 

St ranks, C. J. This Sumptuous 
Church. 11.1pp. SPCK. 95p. 

The long history of Durhuin Outlie- 
di al is skilfully com pressed intn just 
one hundred pages (plus notes mid 
appendixes), h is botli authoritative 
and attractive to read. Colourful 
characters abound: nmong them 
such worldly prelates us Kaumilph 
Fluinhard and Hugh du Pniset, rich 
und ambitious men who enriched 
both city und cathedral by their 
lavish building. Tile latter’s construc- 
tion of thc Lady Chapel ran into 
trouble been use of St Cuthbert’s 
alleged dislike uf women, an anti- 
pathy which later caused n visiting 
queen Lo hc turned out of her lodg- 
ings. A description of tlic treasures 
found when tlic saint’s tomb was 
opened in 1827 is tinged with regret 
that this was not deferred for a 
century, when modern scientific 
methods would have preserved so 
much mure. 

Medicine 

Blyttie, Petek. Stress Disease : The 
Growing Plague. 175pp. Arthur 
Barker. £2.50. 

Peter Blythe, a lay psychotherapist, 
has written an enthusiastic book in 
which tic describes how coctain dis- 
eases are the result of Llie stress 
experienced by patients in u modern 
world. There is a good deal of sen- 
sible description of those states of 
stress which have been relieved or 
cured hy psychological methods. 
Some of wIiol Mr Blythe claims is dif- 
ficult to accept as a successful cure 
of a recognized disease. He also gives 
examples of successful treatment by 
hypnotism and naturopathic medi- 
cine. Ho recognizes the value of tlia 
work of Freud and the early psychia- 
trists and writes, often entertain- 
ingly, of his experiences. The hook 
has, however, little value ns a serious 
contribution to the study of disease. 

Enf.i.ow, Allen J. Hnd Swisher, 
Scott N. Interviewing and Patient 
Care. 229pp. Oxford University 
Press. £3.45 (paperback, £1.80). 
Successful therapy depends to a 

f treat extent on thc relationship 
leLween thc patient und his doctor: 
this is generally covered by the 
general term “ communication In 
medicine ”. It Is realized today Hint 
considerable skill must be used by 
a doctor when Interviewing patients 
and that much (if future case manage- 
ment depends on the quality of the 
history obtained from the patient. 
This book describes in some detail 
the effects of a satisfactory doctnr- 
pntient relationship and will be 
valuable to those who do not fully 
understand the Importance or the 
subtlety of such a relationship. 

Philosophy 

Ackrill, J. L. Aristotle's Ethics. 
278pp. Faber and Faber. £4.25 
(paperback £2.25). 

This is a useful, well-edited 
anthology meant for philosophy stu- 
dents unable to read Greek. It con- 
tains the bulk of the Af/comac/ienn 
Ethics, part af the E udemian Ethics 
and short extracts from the De 
anima und the De motu animal intn, 
all from thc translations nf the 
Oxford University Press’s tliirteen- 
vulume edition of Aristotle, J. L. 
Ackriil’s introduction is a very crisp 
and lucid summary of Aristotle’s 
moral philnsnphy, and there are 
helpful, forthright notes on the texts 
primed at the end. 


Sport 

El. i.iott, ]. G. Field Sports in India 

1800-1947. 223pp. Gentry Books. 

£3.95. 

Wilson Stephens points out hi his 
foreword that there are two aspects 
of field sports which Britons enjoyed 
In India tliat deserve to be empha- 
sized: first, the effect it exercised on 
iliust! who participated in it, and 
second, its influence on tho wild life 
of the subcontinent. Without it, the 
men who ruled India could never 
liave known the country and the 
people as they did, for it was the Jove 
of hunting that led them from the 
towns ipto the mountains and jungle, 
and won for them the friendship or 
Indians who shared their passion. 


MurL-iivur. a-. Gem.-r.il Elliott shows, 
sport in Imliii was not a pursuit for 
Princes mid Kicli Mu it Only" do 
n.n ‘Hu a iijirv- famous medico I adver- 
tisement in the Indian press) but 
could lie had hy the most inipccu- 
n i mis sub it hi: in or i i mil ir rivil .ser- 
vant. Love of spun led in an under- 
standing of tlic halms und the needs 
uf ihe Indian fauna, which in turn led 
to Llie roiisumuinji of wild life iu Llie 
face of strong loun lei -pressures. 

When the British went, they left a 
system which si ruck a huLiincc be- 
tween the needs nf u growing popu- 
lation, nnd the requirements of the 
wild life. With i he coining of inde- 
pendence, other factors decisively 
lilted tlic balance against wild life 
preservation. The tiger population, 
estimated at 70,000 iis recently us 
19-10, is now put ul fewer than 1,900. 
Fortunately the belated realization 
that wild life is a major tourist at- 
tract inn now compels official action 
of considerable severity. 

This book is delightful both iu 
fnrm and in content. Every branch 
of field sport, from pig-sticking to 
dtick-shnoiiag and Imperial sand- 
grouse, Is covered, with vivid 
extracts from the jnuntii].s eif sports- 
incut and u wealth nf enn temporary 
illustrations. 


Theatre 

Hardwick, Michael and Mollie. 

The Bernard Shaw Cummitrion. 

193pp. John Murray. £2.75. 

The Bernard Shaw Companion is 
in the format established bv the 
same authors’ “companions'* for 
Sherlock Uolnics and Charles Dickens 
whicli were written out of admira- 
tion and affection. Michael and 
Mollie Hardwick explain in their 
foreword that they have no passion 
for Shaw. The book details Shaw’s 
works and offers very clumsy 
accounts of the plots, it lists the char- 
acters In liis plays and brings together 
a short collection of quoiutions from 
them, and finishes with u brief sketch 
of Shaw’s life. It is almost useless 
as “ a reference work Eor its subject’s 
enthusiasts” and no one will be 
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enticed in read Shaw's winks hy 
trudging through thu tedious snni- 
ni.i l ies offered here 

Travel nnd Topography 

Cakifr, Francis W. Duhmvnik 

(Krigit.sn): A Classic City Mate. 

7llipp. Seminar. £9.50. 

This honk consists of three sections: 
nil early history of Dubrovnik, nf its 
trade rallies and trading colonies; a 
history nf the hue Middle Ages — the 
effect of the Turkish occupation on 
the Balkan Peninsula and commer- 
cial rivalry between Dubrovnik and 
the Venetian Republic ; and, lastly, 
tho fortunes nf Dubrovnik after 1500. 
There is also an appendix an Dubrov- 
nik money, prices and weights ; 
another on the Dubrovnik archives; 
uml n third devoted tn n catalogue nf 
the inner. 

Although Francis Carter gathered 
a lot of material, his hook Is never 
clearly defined. For a general reader 
it is too dull, and for historlnns too 
amateur. Few serinus scholars would 
dure to cover so many great periods 
and such different discipline;-, of 
history. Although possibly tint re- 
sponsible for the text of the jacket, 
Mr Carter should not have pcrmined 
the identification of Dubrovnik with 
Dalmatia (historically): this is rather 
like putting a history of Ireland with 
a history of England. 

Lea. Raymond. Country Curiosities. 

lblpj). Bourne End: Spurbooks. 

Couniry Curiosities is one of 
those countryside miscellnnies whicli 
it has obviously been a pleasure ta 
gather, and which make no great de- 
mand nn the hrowsinp reader. Ray- 
mond Lea wonders with his camera 
through Buckinghamshire, Berkshire 
and south Oxfordshire, with an eye 
to anything out of the common— nn 
antique pillar-box, a mass dial or 
windmill, an originul inn sign, a 
totem pole at Berkhaimted ; even 
the reputed Hand of St James in a 
Marlow church. The photographs 
are attractive ; the proof-reading in 
places a little cursory ; and thc price 
perhaps rather high for such a light- 
weight. 
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Many of our readers 
find if rathar difficult 

Most ot the 600.000 readers oi llie I'LS 
read someone else’s copy. Bui remember the 
law of diminishing readability: often by the 
lime ii gels to number three, someone’s fell 
the need for a culling and the unique 
Bibliography, say, is just a nasty hole that 
leaves you staring a( your boots. 

Gel the world's most consistently 
outstanding critical weekly review before your 
neighbour gets there. Spend 1 2p every Friday 
on The Times Literary Supplement — and save 
yourself buying those expensive scissors. 
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Ali|.|(i>ll..i'i i>>r liitlk.l r ».• in ijii.lilii.1 
I.IIIII \KI \NS I- . iik ir.jn-jlH In <l|.- 
I . ikloig I il.ijil. . I’.ilm ..■■ *..ik «ist- 
JJi'l lii ,|V->IHik.i<l vt .in.l or:, mi. .\ 
Ar.-l'- I I i.l liniii.i .I.IjIP. 

Ii.m. 

B"i'.iiali Ii»>jiIiii. ■ «rJt.il .'Iiiiln-.li >■ 
ill.. Ili.i>li|i'.>>iii>. I l.i II I'Ijli, llnj>n/ 
II. il.l. Kin. 

ll-.lii* i!ni( : .‘till vi’.n-l. 1'if*. 

URITIS1I 1.IIIKAUY OF 
POLITICAL AND 
ECONOMIC SCIENCE 

{f .....P-..I Sill... I .1 is..i«.|iil|<t 

SI-NII>I' l.llill. Mil Assisi AN H 

*1*1*1 It 'MHISS in. Iniin.i l i iWli 
K'.'ili- |.JU l>i ilii i' ilalu^i'iii.i Mri-JiT- 
<n> r>i .,nj ■out In in.- I'u-Jii*' Siil.ii 
I >1 l' .1(11.1.1 I >»(-■* f livin'. Hi I'S.IL- 
lidl , |.|.,|> .||>.|111 gn iliPi. .li. ’li nil iiJii.ii> 
l.:r l-i.r in. v *r>l.. jiiln* liv.i >i 
lii.>i>liil»': >>l I until i> ,'r.liOl'V InulJl 
■ iljit a< an ai>i<i.-|.)i..lc r..l.<i -i.i |lir 
>>-|\ I 1.1*4 l,| 1M. I.l Ll'.Jl. I". kl.'l {,. 

l^iiij. niih p, >111111111 i.l .1 ■■•it In 

B BiJlIl rcjlhliu 11.411. 11. Hill 'l.lll III 5> 

Villi i..riil||1iirt it. nim ii.iiici .•■nip.-fl. 

ki'cJ a nt I'l sbiii i.i . i d.iii.n a ic«: M 
|i4li' ann'iil It .it |.l.ii II Huk .'>1 
i'lvutnu-i a.iJ at i .sin. IwImiK . I 

F.ibl.r hi.llJnis 

Ai>rllc.ii uiih l.lll .i.iii. iil.ii.i ilia; 
and ik- mu., i .1 Is,, |.|.|i.-«. '.'.Iinm In 
ilili .-r If.’ ujj|. ( ji'j.ue .1 ih ■ Jd.ciil.e- 
mini. |I>r I ,l,i irl.in. Il.iii.h I 1 "i.,ii .if 
I'n.'ltl. .1 til'll 1 Li ■>.,("•* I f.MIrf l. i*-.i 

Mu i.l AlJ-tili. I.IIJ..U Ikl'.'X J-VI 


DONf.VSTl.il 

<*• ii i cm in i nm uiii'; 
ASSISIANI I l Mil Alll AN 
£I.*M I.l li.H.i' 1.1.1 |.JU 

A i-l'lii JI'I , I.HI.I It ill irl' l ill lllir.n 

ji'.t I’lil.'i .M\ v.ltl irVk.ll iii'fi.,1 

ChN.liiri i I.'i4l .lllj US. Mill.- hi .Li I 
|.u nt." hi >, li.vl* Mull, I.. . »lil hi 
(■I J is uJ.ini.lv i.. 11-". I wuli > 

l<l’|S’U"llllli'i i.. 1|..'J.|I|V. 

C'l.-WlIK Jjlr 2 "III A114.1..I 
Ai-pPik-iil.n l.'inii .,nj li.iil.. i il k 
ll.inl . |..iiii l Ink I Jin', i.ti-ni 

M 111 ..'line’ll hn.li.’i Si'.li .... •> I.l...., 

1 ■■mi 


l.nm.vui.vN 


15 ■ III-.* f.'l I IK 4 '..III,-" 1.1 

II1J..J in Kiik.ulUtl s.iIhii 4 1. -IT; 1.. 
U' M i ‘I'uif.ii |ii- ita.nir . h- .... s d.t 
I'fll. *1 ..fell' hl'Iilllk IM Is II. lull 

(■■li O1i1111.1n.11 ail 11,'rlii ill.. 11 I.. il.ii 

(■'.ni iii.i.i|i V'liiiait n.,aj iiiaviiii nil 
tff.il, I I.| Ilia I (.".I'll) I* IC..j|,l a.l Mdll- 
lUKIIIllll. Ilil\ I.I-JO K.ijJ ti ll ksall‘1 \|.f,l|- 
Caii.ni InTiui |.i he 1 cl u . iii J hi _',i ri 
A 11.'. 'ii. 1*>71 


HAIM: SFI.I.ASSIK I 
I’NI VKUSITY 

/Mil Ml \|> mMIMNs MI-MU \l. 

1 1HHAKY lunik „nc tn I li.l,.r>lu ■ -mil 
fal.ciJl sJiiiiiu-. Hu j.|i l:in ilij ni 4 j.aii- 
■l»‘. l-.i.ii lun in 111 .'ii- riu pail 1 1 hie 
rii.Jciil iinl c\i .ililt.c- I ■' d.i. 1 i.l. .S.,!..lci 
linf.Hi 1.. t*:,4i>ia il iiil..pijn 1-uhinae 

(.■li: '-li IflilUjI.' 4 lal Mill v hiuill'iH 

ill.i-.iani?. I... ...us- Iji etihii.ilun 

'Lriii.r.iii.iil.in |. ij iiHplr. i.'e jh.j f.im.lv 
imiiI A m iio |i.j li.-.a, m-.it ..f nil. 
li>a..lnu i> ni... p..a.1i>l«. Mu }c..i > siiv 
Ii i.l Ni. ,ii|..ijn.iuiiiii ii. 4.1 Ji u uil 

iiOt's'li.iniM In ■ ij-i.lli p. 1.1 in. mill.-,', 
.ilk* .Se 1 i.l ici.aiLi: ... M. Mil l k'tiHh . 

Iiu.il. l.'ni.c .1 I. J ll-i.ii 1 j >■ Miiia. s-|. 
IJss't i I Inli.i.ilv Ail. Iii M il l. 

I (111. .f. i, 15 \.in ..Pi'lv t.ili.ii i\k.|i»il 

in. li.crm <im M is I'Hlkli'.i .1 hr lii; 1 D 
u.ni ji "if tut Ir L..I.J..U 


D1UUIITON POl.y Il CHNlC t 

Assisi AN i I IKK All I \H 
■ Al 1 It: 111 ll.'-i- I.- i Mis'j 

- IllkJCI ICill . l ^ 

H.t i*«r>hihni. | ini iiiit ii. «•. * j 

PI.J'.I ».|..ll>I..H Hl.d 1P14." »■ luJiii* I" Ai'l’l II 
B ota k lUili'd lliu.ii.si- I ilili.- n.i l Pin vHU lu>H 

ini, ait I i.11 Inn it ii'ls In Is.ly 

l-'.nnk (. ncliliis 1 1..« lo-i uni m» i" 11 j risiiiiii.il 

U»bli1i>.l 1 IhiiUiuiia \AiJi a (i..iiii i-nniin w 

|. r ,i.k.J-i.il. > lihiii , is. ph, *n .'I'l'lik l.. V . . . ." 

Mks 11 i|i in||i'i1iij nn.l inillal.it I, a -l J " 

Ufl> M V...L Ini'll u.1.11 will unii ill a 11 

«liii-h'ii i-.iiie ■11HI..1 1 111. sMli-i'i"ii 
»|"I* MUM' and hnn.l , e ill'll Mk>nre In ni« !” 1,1 

Ail ain: aii.l it 1. 1 i>i.,i i a ihi .-■i.c mi J. .la- 'i.ijiii i 
U fM alia. 

lunl'cr tlilliulii. lii.ni Jlis H.nsar 
IA 4fk>. nn.iii .n 1% -0 ii.vi.nl i ■ M ml.e a 

c.iinh. Prlahi. ii. UN: Uil. sh i.il apidl. 

Lji'i,ni ihui.iU ti.- iii.iiiuj hi \i.«...i j-f|b APn li 

f.h-1 »sUf 

Kdlk till 

CITY OF CltlMlNCrHAM JSft.'JSf, 

I'OLYTKCHNIC 

Ii A'llON-i fiuM ( kiiirrrni lll.ij- S.Lm 
rlait tic innirJ for i I k i.ii.Ii iiiiemu.iixil tmii'ii.c. 
urn PUs7»— .--I 

.ViSlsrANV lliriiH \n audXSl 

Ifc.) LflMan. I'tiii «3|« .. , ,. . •• wl lls/t 

ifniltiMVa 1 rrufitvriul JutUa. lichij. imiuDla 

In I ICadri SC i> I.i, IIMbis li.llta.l i.l kill- 

mini. Ci'iifiiiukn« an i tl ..urtiaiioa — 

ASSIS TAM IlliKAJIlAN Oa.fJ tl 
Pirn nut. |] 

1>» 1.1. >ul ..a A4.I.I. UI IO afic fdlk- 

Uipnl. I J hi nun la flmnliip i he iji^j. 

IHrahon aibl J. .ekrnirni i:| ihr- lilu 41 v : 

•jyl Iht *« Aoliidl I.I |ha ItHartun in. , 


LONDON UOHOUr.il Of 
IIAl’KNMY 

llihi.il> .Si 1.1. I.l 

mi lire vl 1 111 ii a 111 \u 

Al'I’l It A 1 1 HNS .ilf <>i. lie. I li.i.n k'f r> 
v "ll t l.jllilf Ills ■i.Svl.'l. Uiv-il.l till ll III. II 
li'.'U ...ifj.il r.rc.lrii ■■ l.ir |lie uli.ua 
j|.|Sililll.ir hi I lip |S1‘. ,11 nf.|«..iin ,1 mil 

Is: i'«|-:Jc.l |.i .* .111 i..nl it ll.e csi.itni 
mull JiIuji i , 4<1*l's .-I* *.|i.||'innii nn.l 
il. vr l*.|.liij» I lie Miisii.il 1 Ihi.ii*' In Ih* 
11 T-I.I1.- '* l.li'Ui! Ml Hi.il'il.ili I lie I’. st 

u Hi ■ 'll. 1 .* sfiiliniB.il* n«. 1 iiruluflnfl 
»,.-iv |.i Uh iiiiiiiiiui j 1 j.i r* 1 -in. 

■S.lnit Al'l-ll.UJT Ih 4J.M4 p , M1.Ul- 

Bl't. 

DBANIH fir [I IIBI-N-Ji 
I lllll Alt! AN 

APrilt AflfiNs me limit per- 

». hs util. < 1 iui no ; ’c uhJ un InMu.t in 

rs:t ,?± its, .s^-j 

(untlnuitlnn rairn.lun uuik null <■ til'd- 
irn. Biltkih spin, uiu ih? ims.nilhilily 
li>> u ili.ldirn'B lll’n..) ui u l.i.iiiih 
S 1 U 1 * Aiy — n/rjy iu id.jitf p«. 
ini-ii'ii. c. 

April iCHlt. id liiini) IriBni Ibl 1 1. 1» iftullia 


PM IhP *« A art HOI I.l )ti» I IN Brian In 
chafer. CaliP-.tinpf ahj ithi.n) Pi...;.*- 
U'i. 1 1) rmiul'njujij Bl.a |h.-i.**..i 1 k upfia. 
Ik'EU Ml phi II"1 III 

Arrl'fjnla ihmilj lluf hfi-iij N.4a 
qii.iUiWriiiiiif trii aitvilcn.c. ' ' • 

. .H..la>k PCitli- Hu rath 1 i*a» 1 I isi.rrcj 
|, Cl.iavi in C2i.UA l»ilh iilMIl' alia l«2 
qurlliji-.uiDiH an.! t<. Inin*. 

I uil lU'jilt j"J iirpUcdll.iO fi'PHi* tta 
he iiitiitrJ he 2 "ih aViijiii. I'ir.fk fmai 
Ibr Sumny Bnllser, l it) .11 llHittflilthirt 
IVliMcrtni.. M- 1 om l\4|n. llarr. 

H.uri'i>in>ipi III! Jsl'. 


ClaYOftHANK PUBLIC 
LinUAHILS . 


DAL1FAX COUNTY 
BOROUGH 
public muharil's 

LIUHaHIAN : Snail, [ iora riant* SgBla. 
Annliuoi* Bhould wcftrablv be (.haiCcrad 
LUvariini with Brjpti/prlal* (antrlcitc*. 


LIUHaHIAN: SMhl t iorarlunt* Sod la. 

. Anrluaei* iipouid preferaiuw be (.hai(iri4 
1 Ihmmra with Bspruprialc eincrlccli*. 
f'luihci ddalli of Ihi puA may be 
uMailKi] Ml ■pplfuetivn. 

Al'PilcAdoiiB, pli In* lie. Education and 
OPtmacr. and Die eamei uf lau lerrreai. 
ettmild he hubmiiicd 10 iba 
LlOftiiUn, fsnu*\ pnbftc Ltbi.ti), uM\- 
fki. IIXI i|.A, nut letei ibcin the Ola 


IMPLUIAL CUI.LKGK 

A I IIIH MO ASSIsl IN I 

1. |..|nlu.l f.'r lln- .\i jjiink l.ltiiai'i 
1* Hi*- I V|in liuriil ui riiiiil.jl 1 nylnsil 

I. ip. S1inlitiii.il i|u . Ilili .M111.1 mi- ■' A " 

i:*cl. unit .ni s-Jni.iili.il lii 41 tiitv". ii.t 

i. ii. ili-ilul'S. ■Ipplliail.in. etc iii.i.r 

v.s',..,ilii 11 . .hi III., c nli*. Ii ■->•- r 1 1 In- r imiu- 
l-ls r.f j •■■■■r ■> 111 j Sih.'i.l v>T | ll.. uIjii. 
s ti li* ..i.l 1. tail I. • |’i Ji'liat iiprrlcinc. u' 

ii. *1.1 If m,i «tii. me I hi 11k 1 1.4 ni 11. 'uil 1.4 

fill 1 I.lliir In I Il-r.li I III .Jill* III. I line all 

I i.l cli .i l.i ll.*- 1 1 ii.t ill icil.nli.l llhrj- 

I I. . Sal-.ri .ii. ,11 iII.ibi t*i nil .til t.ai i-.ii 1 
■Hi .1 .-»i Lil.'iii. I'liai uplk hi n 1 Mini, 

f1,» |ll,l 1 fl -II I .1.1.11, I ’ \ll4Hll, IS-i. 
• nllna li.ll itrljll.. In I h? I ll» >rl m, lie- 
l-arnii-.il >>( l-li.lili.l I nylii ..1 In*-. Ini- 
I at ii-ll-vi. I i.n.l.iu SAT ill I . 


Kl NCSHJN-UPON-l I Ul.L 
COLL Mil-: or 1:1 UJCA LION 

I'|...S||..|| : 11. I. nil limn. 
aM'I'l Ii A I IONS .il.- In* Ilk.l. i i 1 If r . I.l) 
('•.in 1 IMHItlllli I l|l|l Alt IANS, l,.i 
II.*: |s.|t ASSIMXNT I IIIII.MIliXN. 
a.* ii.iii .<i .jo ii .11 i'n. utile. 

I lii in inn .-|-|...lnli.| mil 1-1 Jiii.irlli- be 
f'S.’-j'iill'l.. i..r * il*l'.«ulnA .''i'l *l:i*\lll. 
* .ii.iii. |H ii|..Mi.iii ..nJ hiii.Une. tntci. 
Ilburt iii.ni.iH'1 i-h"i..< Ji'ilna In 
II- -n. In .hi vtll I? i.is.i.-l I- lull. 
UiTI. I.r.'li.lll ..II I IijiIi.,' Hill ■•■■11 V.i.lK 
nuJ I'.*;. ..ii. 1 i.uiiilli. 1* mi jit hiiki 

i>i|<i*ii vl ilir iii 111 . 1 grin ,' hi ni me lihi.ni', 

I he ciili-iii li.u a mik' nt.iln ilhr.iri. 
rrl.-lin.e lihi 'iv. 1v.KJ11.1l. Hhurt'. (r.iih- 
I'm pr-.klire IID(.if)- aii.l c due.. lion ilburv. 

I hr fast Iili.f) Hun I 1lhi.nl., n, blp t'l rrl- 
ctii.- in 11K1.1j.1t1e *..niiuton« rm. me 

I Ci 1.1 Hie Iitiml.nl run. 1 e«f,ini i>iin*- ricu- 
HO sink MliH kumrxiii.ii.ii 1 lime fiee 
(I Htiiiii ilte J.n. 

S.i1nr» ■> It jndiJjiiri Hlih the locdl 
A’llfMi .lln' I thraii I iHS <kj 1 i- t£l. *S| to 
It. Midi. ill. minimum cmiinii-iKliiy ■ il.ify 
Iui h thiilerrj Lll'riiljii Is I lie al.i.h-J 
I'l .inn mu 'tilari' li.ilet .11 rusem under 
llfrle*) 

I Minis *<l .ippIKaiiuit un.l rjiliiiiiaii 
*.| ipi'.iuiitikiil mnv iv ■ihi.,inr.J hum live 
I'rlnilPal 'A l .1, I illicit.’ ait I-Jusalldii, 
tc III 11 pi tin K>-:J I li.ll III'm^TKJ. _ 

Kl NOSWOOn SCHOOL 

n.Yrii 

Jli.|U(tc« II q. i.ili iu J I.IHMAHIAN I.l 
1 ai ai-iyut ih; k.h.i.l lif-uit 1*. ic.Oub 

Si'll I ■ .11 .1 il III pill Yd III |i|) Mill III \S Mlk* 

tnit h.<uu h\ m lines, iu nt. 11'ls '* t 

iiiniv iai, |.ftt »M.h met bii.iiiit |.(i. 

aiidiikiK liei'lk In ills- I If. |. Inin list, nllli 
llw iiiiiiri i.f lc.i. ul. iii'.. it) Alien 1 1 
iuiii 


CITY OF I.ONIION 
I. IIIH ARIFS 
UUIlnilAII. IIIIHAUY 
ASSIMANI CATAI.nilUr.lt 

Al'I't ll ATHIN5 |n« Ihr nhoie I'UST 
me lufJrrJ livi'l aullnWy 1j1.nl I (la J penunt 
»hu ii.i.e iij' I some csrciirn.e ut cniq- 
luiuirii ,tir i-fiif nhli not over ij. 
SaldH III! Billie 4I.4>2 lu li.lvl uCCdldlDI 
[o quiiili<iiildi<i nn.l opeiKnu-. 

. Apr'iistli" Ivinn oMiitnikhia imm ibt 
Llniiulnn, illiUJlull I ibiart. Ivndan 
E.C-.L thut'lil be re 1 in urd iu ima not later 
li no I K AuyuK I WJ 

LANCASHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

ASSISTANT I.IBRAHIANS 

(|wlirka1lua« 1. A. rumination 

Ifllary : LtprarUn** iii all. £I,UI Id 
Ll .BUI. 

Sjlaiy alulllni poum CdiunMniwaie 
with miuiiiinltun. and eiperleme. 

. Aprtfi nunc nil hupciannuuMt and mb- 
leii 10 «niiUdie of tllnai. 


S .ibft'ilen, fennel public Ltbi.ii>. uM\- 
IIXI 4|.A, Bui letei iiun the Ola 

Of AUydll. 

'Ilili adrtniitoicnt nrrear. after cnn> 
» Lilt* 1 Ion mtb the Lo.,.1 liuietiimeni 
CuamliVun tor Lflaiand. and apufl- 


uilii.fiftt \ 3 anii y<*u\ii rif)pii-'4 

LIlIrtAKIAN 

^tbPl'MCATIONX ars- lii.I'id Imm 
Chonsicp l.lhiailtnih f.11 live lyisr, 
Lhili.i IttaliUe iMpi.iiaiblhl) fur CMId< 


pru'a llkCOihiHttis In Ih* <!ei4tiel LHi< 
Hi) eel -Hum pi in ill L-iDiariee. cia*it- 

f i'Biinn and <a(U.|uin* <4 all f'bliJiin'l 
Ijlr.ial, hit irlKliup, <ii|i*pl')llun itf 
etuii it-iiin bim «sih-,d *i*ia. an* ilia 
aiurs iiIpl arpHcanr h 111 he fit scnitaacd 


'w cpjhJ and detel-.p 1 he aitinnj str- 
ike. 

a ha'a.-, : Ctwrti-reii 1 inranin'i Xial*. 
M‘l til iJ.KW. Vlfh p-aUiiijl .lecaiJtnd 
aye and ci|Kri>Mm ' 

Atli’iK.illo V. -aliin* quilinildulte, (X* 

pnien.it.' As.. *.<14 thr ojciis at i*n 
rncreo ibi'uiJ he rent w the 'under- 
Blfiul nil Intel iftm hfundi-), Juth 

^Rii'hij'dJr Llhmilii*. C IJJkhank PuMJa . 
I^jhiaf^PimtihBiiuit IltiJ. _ CiidjhanK 


* Lilt* 1 Ion « ttb the Lo.,.1 tiuiuiiiqini 
H«K L'.xeainiiflgn for Lniland. and apull- 
e.tli.iai ale ecsirlcivd Id luCil loiunmont 
■ulf irfrieiy In hna'anJ teuludUn Log. 
n>ia> aihi wain. 


THE JNSTITITTE OP 
CHARTERED 
ACCOUNTANTS IN 
ENGLAND & WALES 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

raddiJalfi Iui 1 he pnti abouM rie- 
*£■*.»' « flinj'ri) be BtadtMM 

ctuitcKd Jtbrarfatu . hit a ecpanctue in a 
MMi. Du He 1 Include 
lurepilon of ibe library counter, nu. 
I'jyulo*. noil dapniriu lor. Iho iihrork 
_.£j.UrY negotiable hm not leaf ih** 
,r j. Houn Paid w J.tw Ml!' 
ef“ noiuidjivi. L.Vtf ) weak I* holiday. 
Gaud Kntlun echcmb. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
LONDON 

roVi P U r a.sVi 5 |^nt 7 l/dJu&i an to 
take ehaiM lit the LAW MBRARY. Can- 
dliain iD.iuld twjMJii a good bumun 
mice and pivfeul<'nal library qnallflta- 
pu«» nr Ubfurveapeilenc* EipeHsqca In 
a Ilia library nil! be u ndiimiK. Salary 
•1 ippruprlite .point un the icala (under 
rcrnlnni 41,764 by UJoitlM to M.idJ. 
blue kina LoB»tn AUo*ence. 

Apbllmlma. »Tib . aamri . of Inn 
leleirex, ebmild reach |h» Libre rlna tTLBJ, 
o* war SWcet 

WCIE MI|. by 3 ||| AhbuiI. , 

UmOdn Bomuaii of Merton 

MERTON TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE 

Sm *5j 0B?K,e -“' lnw V' 


U}0 Miirge onurifl library, wrvtrfni 
UM uepartmenu of biiatrun aludiei aita 
^njKiaem trul paicrltti and tjopw qco- 


Road, Morjen... 
W goon ai poulb 



n. •}, 
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Public <s VnlvetsUy t^tUTa»& Meetings 

Ijflucapoiisi [ ' jwi^8erpicei Educational Courses . 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR 
TIIE BLIND 

AN'llfXIHINs in? Itulwd- I r.-m thuw 
ill. i.r piri -pi"ic4il- -■■nil) uunJl- 

IJi .j, t. ■■ ihr i ". mi -n ASSISI AN 1 |i< lln: 
ilrjJ m( tTisul.illMn. [In- ier*k* 1*1 blind 
:>jil*i* i>h mi J iil hr the l.'tiLiilullMii He- 
in i tin , .hi i* alnit.il ennielv IKi.lal. Ibo 
«j1m I. Ii.oT" u itwi*- K “ >5 

ti.lll.ii I ml; mid ll'*' PUM qiiulttlcy 

h.r liiuih vmii clii-ii unJ SjcIuI ndikni 
P.-imImii I i.nJ 

Al'ii'lt:i'li.ii* 11 '.'Hill'll, dtlllllna ogF. 
*j i . 3 lit l * -i i *• .ni -iiiJ <» eti liii*c and quoilnn 
the n.iinc* .it idncn. shuuld rcjcli 
me h* I 'Hi -\u4u(t 

Al>l'1l*Jnl» (In iippltid in May lau. 
it hell ■■■* [-..I nut hi lilfilki tl i uJvcnlxed, 
Hied n.il '■■■ ■I't-lv . 'hit' iirplkultuiu will 

rc-cDUiidcrvd 

W A Ml'NKIHI). Dlircior-Ucnural. 

NjH-nuI I ihijr* |.,r ih*- UUnd. JS Urc.it 
siniih Siii i-t, I .M.id..n. SW|I* dUU. 

CITY OF FOKTSMOUTU 

.laiMir.’i Jill’s ihr u-.uiJr icsdit of 
■SuHlI.kl It 

riNiltAI MNIHNil I IKKaKIAN 

A I- 1 i ii. i.l*- |Y. 12. uni in i MSB 
Al'l'l.l' Alli'fiS nr* M'.JIxd li'Jtll 
t l„iili-i..l Liiii.iuin* with B'uil cxpcit- 

*'m** lx I* u.llaiii I .i.nir} Adinimuiadou. 

I iirtli i ii.-t iili i.-yjiiiing the jiKua 
i>.i*i k ui l<k ■iI'IjIuc.I Ii out Iho L ily 
1 Id. . ii inn. Linlul J iii.ii i , llulldh.il 
Siliij'C. I'vKlsniMHih. I'tll iUV t*. Vkhisnf 
ui'rlii..tin"s, with the name* ui cvmi r*|. 
?<vc* , *. h J"hl N- a. ni I.. Irl.in, .iu, Aug- 

|M1| t'O 

Ilili f.itl uiiFi.irs ..Un cuniultjllon 

with u. c ioi.il cm Stair Com- 

ini..i-iii f.’l rntlanii tn.l I* iniikir.l to 
l.ic.il iloik innikni Si .if i sc-i * Inu <u l! nu- 
ll n. I ik'uUiding Lonji.m i>i WjIcb. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
OBSTETRICIANS AND 
GYNAECOLOGISTS 

Af'I'LlCAIIONS :iio liivllcil for the 
I'CkSl ni ASSISTANT LIUHAHIAN 
ticm.ii.) l.crui.Mii in n nu-.iicel llb- 

■au diclt.iWc. hi. ill I it il kjlaiy uiynilabla 

e*t-i<(dl"H lu :>yc alld ixpcikiii'c lip Iu 

Art'll, .thini i„ ihr Si.iet.iry. Roto] 
* "Iks "■ Ohiti nli ii.u> and l.tnarcolit- 

r ,,l *i 4 >?. l, "‘ 1 Han. Ilcycm'i 1'iirlt. 

■ ■I'jMn. MVI 4|(U 


ROYAL HOI.LOWAY 

CD1J.KGU 

il , nit*i*iiv »i I un. li.u i 

l yii.Mii Hill, I'nhJ'it. Suriry 

'I iir I il.fai. I in- ti,.* up i -I I* .tl. .n* fiuin 
I li..r(.M.I ( thi. ul jin ""■ii.iiiaiUiul*) f"( 
Ih* |Mii,.»iii|| ii.ni 

I.ViaY mini Via™ * U V A,><,S lAN l '“ 

AV ** s,AHr - 

Val'ty oil Ilir tulc CI.J5-1 I'y thUJCbO 

|m f.'.illl. 

Ai'n’lrnilmii sh’iiild be *cnl lu Ih" Per- 
a-jimrl intlcrr. I'y 24th A"N"". I'KJ, from 
uliiint I ur i her |...iiiLi'1,iri m.iv be i.hiainnl. 
liiieokM nil! Lv held on or ubout Jin 
Aiigi'ii._iny; 

Till-: ROYAL SCOTTISH 
ACADEMY 

MUSIC ANl> DRAMA 

LIIlKAHIAN 

. AWU ATmbrt are milled for lha 
al'utr msr. renJidJici ab.iuld ha 
quattntd Httfnitaci ur Unlveiakty aiudu- 

{ let. and hay* a incciarlnieicsi In, bud 
Qtifcirdoe of. nunk pndlor dramg. • 
.,9-l»nr will Tie In the acule Ci.BdS- 
K.'Md, with i-liciqg actOrdlnp lo expeil- 
cnee and . aval lllk-sl ton*. The poii u 
iu,<eiamiujblu. 

Appllc»il..m, Bit tail me names of there 
referee;, mint He Icdoed with ibe Keere- 
iuiy, H.SmVNMV Si. ttcnigei riace, 
tl|ya(uty. 02. hy Nth Aufluai, lh7i. . 


SAFFRON WALDEN 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

,at ,hfl 

' (ID UR1JARIAN AP4/J. Capdldalfa 
ebuutd b* CtuuUrad Llbraitant nlih tuft, 
able experience A degree would be an 
advaniaie. 


.ASHlb TANT l.lnPAHIAN . 

red or quo 

UbruiUlit ii rcqulud. StBitlog lalarlea 
accordlni lu qunUHcsilode and crpetlence, 
_ Fqrmi and further deiailg tram the 
Principal, Shill nn Walden College “ 
Educjlion. Saffron WjWun, E«ei CDU 
. 3DP. ( hi e ing daio AUgutt Mth. 

SOMERSET COUNTY 
LIBRARY 

IHAVELLINO LIBRARIAN 
lEamaori 

Our preirni Travelling Librarian Ii 
leayWB ba ofler nine wrg In the puit 

«nln n i 0,, Mi ort i? no t r \* <,f vd! 
«! ^er^SlM X'lh'Sl. 


Taltabls from Hu 
Q«r, Mrrtori T«tb- 


SornerJct botdsr. amt bated at the hull, 
day retort of Mlnrhand. 

■ aJW ,,c IP ta 0111,1 h *'«,.§ enrroat elean 

■ 'Vt SpHOwOwi*. ■ 

. - - further deufle ind‘ appllcstiaa rorm 

’•SfiEw! llouai 1 ^Va^; , Tf^d*^i^a^{^ ,,,l ^ 


LONDON BOROUGH OF ENFIELD OAS SjFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 01 the 


£1,835 to £1,908 per annum 

Required (or various Branch Libraries. 
salary according to qualifications and expert 
Applicants should have passed Part I of the Libij- 
Association Professional Examination. 

Application forms from the Director ot Libraries, futji 
Entertainments, Central Library, Cecil Road, ft 
Middlesex, EN2 8TW (01-366 2244), to be relumed bja 
August, 1973. Please quote reference: 8AL/6H 



UNIVERSITY OF SUSSEX 
LIBRARY 

ASSISI AN I LIDKARfAN 

Al'l'l.l CAT IONS jif tnrlu.l from anil- 
ill'll ■ii'jlllird iji'.lldntij for ihe I'UST ul 
ASSls 1 ANT LIIlKAHIAN in the Uni- 
Vk-ixHv Llbiary. flit po« currlci r«4Pon«. 
bllUy lor II KCIh'n ul Ihi LU'rorV'g tunc- 
tlon.il and Infurmailon ititvlilvx. chlrlly 
In teluilun tu tlw Audlu-VIjiiul hlniertnla 
and Kk'.iilni AJ'ltotv Scr.lrea, and for 
linlxnn work r.lib nca.lemlc l«*tiHv within 
a r.ingr ol aiil'Jcct Held*. 

The wilniy xolc It tl.O’tf h< 14,0.111 on 
nnniini 1C114 I'.S.S.U. tv-ni-rili .point ul 
cnity bring drirrntinc*! by vap.-rlcntc nntl 
\|uultfkulU>tvi'. 

Further pjt ilculmt mat h* abtaint J from 
the I ttirurlun, llntuullv uf S'l'SCt, 
Hi Iglil. m IINI ■jtJI . In ivlt.im i.pfl Ill'll oil* 
III ai 1I1I h* iciiM nd by .Mm Aiignil, 1*47 J- 


SURREY COUNTY 
COUNOL 

COUNTY LM1HARY 

AlTI ICATIONs nrr InvltcJ (uini autt- 
nbly i|ii.ilm*il nn.l *iiiH‘rlciik*d pcrxoiis 
for (hr ml In null tlonfl i-u»t tit ih* cumtty 
IH'iur) 

I llllt ARIAN in ctinrnc TRAVI'll I NO 
MIIK.MO. I Haul un ItllOAIi:. 

S Joiy *<n l-lbuitlpn't Uu'.Jc UU, Cl .231 
lo ClaklM pci iiiliium. 

Uciicriiiii rrkieut'nn opciura nud tiilst- 
sn*r Hlih IinniO purthinc uvullublu In 
at't'iutril vnxci. 

Further lorttiulun arc obtnlnnblo from 
■lie (dimly I Ibrurlan, 140 High Mrcut, 
Filler, Surrey KTIU 9(jK, to whom appll- 
o.iltunx ibniild b« kOll within 14 1IJV1 Of 
ibo nppciiruncu ot thU advcfllaemvit. 


STEVENAGE GIRLS' SCHOOL 

Vollry Way .Slncmga SG2 VAR 

0 1 1*1111*1 1 UMIAKIAN required In 
Septcnthfr— term lime only— full- ur part> 
lime. 5al«ry within range Cl, 2)1 to 
CI.IOO per annum depending on qualifi- 
cation! and experience. Please Srp'V to 
writing to The HcadmiaireM with nauca 
of refarcce end capita of leu Into nlali. 


BOROUGH OF TAMWORTH 

■Appolmment of SENIOR ASSISTANT 

ICaUdtttutaa and OaMMtottBnl A.P. Ill 
<1.330.£2,l0n 

Applicitlcni pro Invited from qunliScd 
Librarian) for Ibli poal. 

. Tlie Council ll 0 pioureiilYe add «** 
wniing town with « Llbraty Service, 10 
match. A peft Centiu] Library, coMlm 
SJm.UOO wni dpfoad In June. Lorn men c- 
, bis aalary lx ncguilahla raid the moamura 
iiU be paid to u aulinble applicant. 

,Fly<MJay, 37-hour week wlih time 
for the nluraalo Saturday working, 
nouilna a c com mo dhl I on prnildod and 30 
per cent of apptoxed removal cxpenKi 
AML 

optlMilon forma and further detail; 
— -jlmiblo front me, ihaiild be relumed 
by the .ijf September, 197J. H R. Lcako, 
Town (Jerk. Municipal Office*. Cbhrcb 
Street. Tumwotib. Slhlta, B79 7BZ. 

TYNEMOUTH COUNTY 
BOROUGH LIBRARIES 

• LIBRARIAN, AP 2/3. required lo 
Jobt a team of four, whoao duttei com- 
petto lewlln* work, rtferenu work. 

,t»r equivalent. 


CITY OF COVSKttf 
COVENTRY COLLEfil 

education 

NEW MEDIA UBRAP? 

AppllcMIoni are fnv.iej ■> 
above post In Ihe Geinv 
sources lor Loamlnj t.’-i 
anlaliB the blbMograpfir-x-a 
trol of malarial In a ri:^; 
print media. Appliciiriipv 
wen qualified and o;r' 
preferably In lha conlijif. 
modld and capable cl >?>' 
their own. Clan cal aitln! 
provided. Salary icm A P.< 
— £1.251-22, 105 accsij ■ 
quBlIflcatloiu. 

8ENI0R LIBRART 
A8SISTANT 

Ronulied to load Unw 

f ionalble for Library t: ;* 
no routines ; luui dn':> 
room procedure) Mdaui 
Ing, Llbiary Dtperlmcen.- 
PerBon over 30 yajn p,.- 
(but youngor appiicir-7) a* 
c on al dared j Favoured:* a 
tlons of work In pteauvi . 
monl. Salnry. CJencil.iM 1 ' 
El ,630. Slarilng poinldiT' 
by ego and experlincr. 
Snlnrlaa for both podia at { 
under review. 

Application forma ivir4<‘i 
Senior Admlnliliiiha ^ 
Covantry Callegi of Ef-.c 
Kirby Corner Rd., Cikti.f 
try. 

Closing dais lor # 
tlons : Augual 22. 


J .p«tul!i of both . notu- from t Bgroiub 
,L4b|«iwn. Cenlrol. library, Howard 
'Street, North Sh^Wa, WBJfl lLY. 


LONDON BOROUGH I 
CROYDON 

Applications are invite 
the post of : 

ASSISTANT 
f' BRANCH 

librarian 

Librarians' Barred 
£1,356 10 

eluding London Wdf 
Commencing salary** 
Ing to experlenwaj^ 
flcatlona.withamWJJ 
£1,794 for a Chart** 1 
radari.; - 

Furlher partloulafA 
Chief Llbrartanri, 
.Mb.rary. .KalhwW 
Croydon Cffl.l^J* 
dslp : 31al Awspiit 


Drpaiiineni of Ihe Environment has r vwcancy for 
CBit-lime Lfbiaricin IV lo undertake obslracfing ttnd 
equity work in ils Headqimrlers Librnry nl 2 MfHshrtm 
Street. London SW1. 

i(-dBy week. 

1 SaTary C719-C1.232. Slaifing salary may be above Iho 
mnimuni. The Appointment will be for six months 
Inlijlly bul may bo axlonded. 

1 applications are tnviled from candidates with proles- 
vonal qualifications and some practical expei ience. 
3orne knowledge ol the subjocls covered by the Depart- 
ntni would be desirable. 

taiDcaiion forms from Doparlment of the Environmenl, 
Room 420, Lamhalh Bridge House, London SEl 7SB. 
IriHhene 01-735 7611, extn. 1476 or 1815. Completed 
tweation forms lo be returned by August 31. 


I.IVl-RI'Om, L»()r.YTnCFINIC 

\. CHARTERED LIBRARIAN 

. tallies ontasincss ami Maiui^ument 
Studies mid Humanities and Social Studies 

r*% *.. i uf Drtuiiv 1 Iltruinn In Ihe Jvciilln n I ill air 

f.F in ft inl'ly prHtfu.ilrK. .Iiiiulil Imvr luj pietiiui- tirriiiinx 
*i w a >Jc"»ic library .ui.l -.IinuM hate a U'lxtl <><<tku>) knnv li.lfi 
nllr teary |lc*nnj| -»klrm •)! *lit**lfl*lilir)'l. 

lo nr.'iitj Julie' may hr imulmt iliiiu.g trrin nme. 

'k twJ.ni.iix.if •er\K-c«t<|<lv 

Un’ inp E.'.liM •"iaJ, r ,eiirw>. 

knui an'Uhir rrmii tlac . Sirair Olfiier. Stuff tiMne, l ivrrp.'i.l 
'■ l **l|'*4. Kiifiw"nl llu.ixr. | Kt'iur.ird 1’l.i'e, I »rrp"i>l I J "Mil, 


SUB LIBRARIAN, 

IfNDiNG SERVICES 

; *fl}SteaUona are invited Irom Cherteied Librarians 
;i Tor this above post. 

i^l: (AP. 3-4), £1,90fl-£2,493 per annum, includ- 
*9 Uindfin Weighting. . 

^fating age. quaiSriCBlions and expetl- 
■ j^*.*rtd giving ihe name of one referee, must reach 
•wBoiough Libraiian, East Ham Library, HigBy Street 
• London £8 4EL, not later than Tuesday, 2Bth 

^31.1973,;;. : ; ..a-..; J ; , 

SjfK^XJGHWi ' 

Er-NEWHAM; 




Order Form 


Please fill in the fo^rn below in block capitals^ With the 
your atmoiincerhent and send it to the address below. J 
Rates i 40p per line (MIn. 80p) Box Nuraber 15p Extra!' 


NAME. 


ADDRESS, 


; v PLrRUC UBRARIES . « X ■ 

! ,v BOOK §RRviCHS DEPARTMKkf '■ ' 1 • 

nw/'i *• • . 1 ‘ • 1 


CLASSIFICATION REQUIRED ISSUE pATE/S 

OltPjBRD apd BOX REPLIES TO: Classified Advertisement Dept., n«jX. 
Supplement, Printing House Sqqare, London, KC4P 4DK: Tel. 01-236 -t™ 


; ^ ASSIStA^T 

' •/ . V ' : : 

4/c 10 apply for; ihe alnivt 

h ' n t0 . «JUsiiijK Preference will 

rV. derails a-H L Lovermneni popsomlei; ‘ 
AulManr fiirnis are available from 

Ma nihpgtcr M> -nil 1 Library, Si. : Paiii’i 

• ?. Mi.SPD ClOhlns d»le 31M AiiEiivt, 


FEMALE 

LIBRARY 

ASSISTANT 

Ki-<j Hired fur inieresiiiiR wmk in 
small Tec lini cal Library. Various 
iliilich, incItidiuR ilu- circulalinn of 
periodic ills .out iiuioiiy work. 

Arc 16-20, ‘O' level JifiRlish, Lib- 
rary experience useful Init not 
essential. Pun-time day release is 
available for further ethical inn. 

Please wrilc or iclephone, (|noii»K 
rcL K.|A. 1 ? . 7.T/I, to 

Jill Aplin, Asst. Personnel Officer, Marconi 
Space and Defence Systems Limited, Warren 
Lane, Sian more, Middx. Tel. : 111-954 2311, ext. 
210 . 


Western Education 
and ' 

Library Board 

N. IRELAND 
Invites application from 

ENERGISERS 

for the post of . 

SENIOR LIBRARIAN 

YOSTS SERVICES 

A SECOND TIER posl In a new authority that Is think- 
ing big. If you dr* a chartered librarian and have the 
right experience and adequate drive for .organising 
and operating a library service tot young people, via 
schools, colleges, branch libraries and teachers' re- 
source centres, and find the prospect-of earning « salary 
in the range of E2.6$1-£3.324 (S01-S02) allractivn. 
please dontaol RUSSELC FARROW. Chief Librarian, (or 
furlher details and application forms, which should be 
returned by Fifd**. ,171b August, 1973 lo the address 
below. * 

. LIBRARY HEADQUARTERS, 
DUBLIN ROAD, 
OMAGH, 
CO. TYRONE, 
. H. IRELAND, 



in ^vemmenf ^rVb; : ; uli ; 

j ‘ •> ■*£••> V. "ci •••»•. ,>••• ■ •' 

T/l4b;erp f vfl<tiBnoi4f ; ir* -Ihe jollovying QovBrnmertL 

Departments for cahdifletes. wllb^rDfessioriat qvial^- 
fi cartons and pomb : practical experiencej- . 

pEpARTMENT OF THE ENVIRONMENT ^ 

Property Service^ Ag^nj^y, London SET; :: 

MINISTRY OP DEF^Nfi , ' : * * 

Army' Library Service . (U.K.)— Colohestpr end 

‘ ...York*- ; •• • i.. J ■ ‘ , j • .. 

' i ,U.K. ; Land Forces S^eolal Library, Wilton^ Salis- 
bury. Willdhifo : * : [ . - , *. 

■ 'Schgpl of ;'Signa,W/0landford. 0o;6et; .. 

• Headquarters ' ;blWwy • * : ac^trti' . Ai>' Afmylv 

.. .-.Lbrtdpri' ^ -'‘v ]:'• •: *’>'/. ' 

■ • •• • . , :/■ 1 J ■ •• , I : ..." r 'i .v I, ■ ,- '■ ■ l 

’ ' _■ . '.*1. ... . - 1 -- j-Ai. /r.tf/YA-i . ar.QcQ /- 


ilid toinWipri. '■Prdffiotfp^ prostfecto: Nonwniribtf-: 
idry. pentfon seflenie. • j' , • 

tor fulC delails and pn appllfialibn form ' (to be ire-: 
iurridd bV 30 Aiigusr,,. 1973) .' write to . Civil :Service 

eomtnission. AiWdbn link.. Basingstoke Hampshire 
RQ21 1JB or telephone Basingaiake 29222 bxt. 500 
or London 01-839 1902’ (24-riaiir en9weHng service): 
Please noble Q{5)'624/1. 



at Lambeth 

The Libraries Division oi Hie London Borough of Litmbrlh 
is intogriiied with the provision of recrcdtion ter vices. All 
prole ssion«l stall are expected lo pro mole ;md oncouraue 
ihe use ol amenity services and premises, by going cut 
into Ihe community and demons! rating what Hie Amenity 
Services can offer. This involves contacting local organi- 
sations. initiating displays and exhibitions hulh m tho 
Directorate premises and elsewhere. 

The following posts Rie now vncanl — 

Zone Librarian 

Z3,\0Z-Z3,540 

Applicanls must ba chartered librarians with at leaut ffvn 
years' post-qualillcalion experience nt a senior Tovef in a 
variety of departments in public libraries. They must have 
acquired n high standard of libranannhip and must be 
competent administrators, able to supeivir.e and co- 
ordinate the work of about thirty lull-time and twenty pail- 
lime staff in four separate libraries. They mdirt be frilly 
equipped to deal with all manner ot management problems 
in relation both to staff and public 

Senior Assistant 


£1 ,803— £2,388 

Quaiihed librarians arc needed it. ilir. £onnl Library Reivico. 
E>pouen<:e of stnft ^upeivloion nud bookslock it vision is 
desirahlo. Rinlf will bn membent of teoms and i.onlcl take- 
l>art in projects such as story let ling. %chools prornolinnB 
ate. There may be at possibility ni workmq for a period on 
tho now incbilo lihiaiy. 

LAMBETH 

Application form obtainable from the htcr nil monl Otficcr, 
DiroctoratR of Management Services. 17 Pordon Rond. 
Brixlon Hilt. London SW2 SSB nr Tel 01-274 84EB \2* lir 
Answering Service). 

Closing dale 24 August. 1973. 


Technical 

Librarian 

Brown & Root are world leaders in design mid cbq suit- 
ing work for the Offshore Industry, currently engaged on 
large scale developments in the North Sea. 

Rapid expansion has created a nepd lof the -ceil halis.a- 
tion of our. Library facilities and we are how urgently 
peeking an' experienced and fully qualified Librarian 
with a ,Tochnical background, preferably in ihe Petro- 
chemical Industry, to apt up and mathlam an irifonna- 
lion Service' to a variety of disciplines on A wide. range, 
of subjecls. - / . •• ’ • ! 

Experience should include the control; of Engineering 
Standards end SpKiflaalions and familiarity With the 
projection dl films and pholograpl) mounting. 


Salary wfli' depend on oxomtence ralher than ape.* und 
fringe benefits include Life Assurance and conlribulory 
pensipn sohemee. . ' 

Pteasb errlte, giving sufficient detail to -merit an Infer*., 
view, or lefephone for aq appliceflbn form lo v 

f " A- . The Persorihel Qlffder : 

. -S ... Lr T^s'6l-94T' seal V . 



, r.. STOCI<\VFXL C<M^LBGE.OF EDUCATION 
. The Old Palace, Rochester Avenuq, pidfnfdy, 

:■ r-< r - 

Appiicatloui sue iuvited .fVoin caper ten tdtf ciiar teVcd Ylbrarl 




of ; education £2;L5.1-£2,958 t ’■ plus Lundon A|lrtw<iiit;c 
Full 'tilafifcubu-N sed .apnlUatlon. finyUs avallqbic Erolm Hu) 
deploy Ailirtf rUstrS d ve Officer .at: ttJ^ College. Mease mark 
envelope Liorsiy Appritotmenr. 1 • ■ 












